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BIG  BROTHER 


IN  NEW  YORK 


Compared  to  Chicago,  New  York—  In  fact,  you  can  probably  get 
like  every  other  major  market — is  some  kinds  of  marketing  help  we 
an  advertising  wilderness.  haven’t  even  thought  of  yet.  Big 

Because  thanks  to  Field  Enter-  Brother,  after  all,  is  brand  new. 


prises,  Chicago  now  has  Big 
Brother,  the  most  complete  mar¬ 
keting  information  service  in  the 
country.  So,  you  can  call  a  Field 
Man  and  get; 

•  An  index  of  product-use  so 
you  can  evaluate  Chicago  as  a 
market  for  your  product. 


(And  free.)  There’s  never  been  a 
service  like  it  before. 

There  still  isn’t,  in  any  other 
market.  So  outside  of  Chicago 
you’ll  still  have  to  compete  the 
primitive  way.  With  your  guess 
about  media  mix,  reach  and  fre¬ 
quency  as  good— or  as  bad— as 


•  Demographic  descriptiorrS  of  anybody  else’s. 

heavy,  medium  and  light  users  6f/*^  But  in  Chicago  you  have  Big 
your  product  in  Chicago.  ^fother  to  lead  you  out  of  the 

•  Related  descriptions  of  Chi-  advecyjingwilderness.  Andstraight 

cago  newspaper,  magazine  and  TV  to  the  neart  of  the  Chicago  market, 
audiences,  showing  their  penetra-  now. 


tion  of  your  target  group. 

•  Computerized  simulations  of 
schedules  using  these  media  to 
help  you  develop  best  reach  and 
efficiency. 


GET  TO 

BIG  BROTHER 

HRST. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMK/cHICAGO  DMIY  NEWS 

Newspaper  Division  of  Piold  Entorprisos,  Inc. 


n 


There  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  younger,  larger,  use-more,  and  buy-more  families  in  Southern  Californio  who  read  The  Herold-Exominer. 

And  men  like  these  depend  on  The  Herold-Exominer  to  reach  that  massive  market. 
And  men  like  these  depend  on  The  Herold-Exominer  for  the  news  of  the  day  in  depth . . . 
for  finonciol  news  the  day  it  happens ...  for  the  best  sports  coverage  in  the  West. 

Look  to  The  Herold-Exominer.  You  con  depend  on  it  too. 


Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 
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Eyes  up  at  Cape  Kennefly  -fpollo  7  lift-off 


Just  about  everything  is  up  at  Cape  Kennedy,  America's  first  spaceport,  and  at  TODAY, 
Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper. 

At  Cape  Kennedy,  a  moonshot  is  coming  up.  The  countdown  has  begun  for  a  senes 
of  space  efforts  which  will  put  an  American  astronaut  on  the  moon  sometime  next  year. 

At  TODAY,  circulation  is  up.  It  has  rocketed  from  zero  to  50,000  in  just  2*2  years. 

At  Cape  Kennedy,  tourist  activity  is  up.  Beach  resorts  are  expanding  to  handle  millions 
more  visitors  with  the  opening  of  nearby  Disney  World. 

At  TODAY,  business  is  up.  For  a  newspaper  started  from  scratch,  28  months  is  a  pretty 
short  time  to  become  profitable.  TODAY  did  that. 

At  Cape  Kennedy,  retail  activity  is  up.  One  of  the  biggest  regional  shopping  centers 
in  the  South  will  be  opened  in  1969-70  by  Jordan  Marsh  and  J.  B.  Ivey. 

At  TODAY,  editorial  excellence  is  up.  Two  dozen  major  national  and  state  awards 
attest  to  this. 

When  you  think  about  it,  a  newspaper  which  serves  the  men  and  women  who  operate 
this  nation's  moonport  had  better  keep  looking  up. 

When  you  think  of  Cape  Kennedy,  think  of  TODAY. 


mOAY 


Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper  member  oe  Gannett  group 
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Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
.line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maximum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

K^IMP 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

17-20— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Club,  Boca 
Raton.  Fla. 

17-20 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

20- 23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

21- 22 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  47th  annual  Newspaper  Institute. 
Molly  Pitcher  Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

21- 22 — Seminar  for  weekly  editors,  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association. 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

22- 23 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Parliament 
House,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

22- 23 — Iowa  AP  editors.  Iowa  City. 

23 -  Montana  AP  Editors.  Jorgenson's.  Helena. 

24- 25 — Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  members.  Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kansas  City. 

DECEMBER 

6 — California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

8-20 — Seminar  for  city  editors,  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Univ. 


JANUARY  1969 

5- 17— Seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  American  Press 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6- 9 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen.  Sterling  Forest  Center, 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association  Suburban  Newspaper  Section.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

11-14 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

16-18 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Hermitage, 
Nashville. 

16- 19 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

17- 18 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel  Natural  Bridge, 

Va. 

17- Feb.  16 — National  Newspaper  Association  Study  Mission  to  South  Pacific. 

18 —  Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

18- 19 — Virginia  News  Photographers  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel. 
Natural  Bridge. 

19- 21 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

19-31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  nows  editors.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Short  course  for  advertising  staff.  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

25-27 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Albuquerque. 

FEBRUARY 

2-4 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Buffalo. 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni 
versity.  New  York. 

6-8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg. 
13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

1^18— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreva  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port.  La. 

17-19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Government 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

23-March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

28-March  4— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 

MARCH 

9-21 — Seminar  for  picture  editors.  API,  Columbia  University.  s 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  and  government  reporters.  API,  Columbia  | 
University.  ■ 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel.  ^ 
Pittsburgh, 
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Tlie  Aberdeen  Wbrld 


makes  it 
24 

for  Donrey. 


Buying  another  newspaper  for  the  mere  sake  of  numbers 
would  hardly  be  cause  for  rejoicing.  It's  the  quality  of  the 
Aberdeen  World,  and  the  fine  community  it  serves  that  pleases 
us.  In  joining  the  roster  of  29  cities  in  eight  states  now  served 
by  Donrey  newspapers,  Aberdeen,  Washington  can  expect 
the  finest  product  and  service  to  readers,  advertisers  and 
community  interests. 


That  is  the  way  Donrey  operates. 

Donrey  becomes  involved  with  the  cities  it  serves--at  the  local 
level.  Management  is  kept  local.  Policies  are  formed  locally. 
The  advantages  and  economics  of  group  ownership  accrue, 
of  course,  but  individuality  remains.  After  all,  if  a  newspaper 
is  bought  by  Donrey,  it  had  to  be  pretty  good  to  start  with. 
We  think  the  Aberdeen  World  is. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Donald  W.  Rp,nold\.  Pfoiidont 
737  N  Main  •  lo»  Vrgm,  Nn.cida  89I0I 
930  Ro9<'i>  A.enue  •  Foil  Sm.ih.  A.Rantui  73901 


★  ★  ★ 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
awinner? 

It's  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here's  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they're  so  popular; 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  1 0  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 
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Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 

NOW  THAT  DICK’S  WINNING  WAYS  have  proven  successful 
we  can  all  get  back  to  normal.  By  normal  we  mean  reporting — 
instead  of  politics — ^those  time-proven  old  favorites,  namely; 
Money,  Blood  and  Sex.  (It'll  be  a  pleasant  change  to  read  front 
page  stories  again  about  tycoons  being  bumped  off  in  love  nests.) 

.  .  .  The  Long  Island  Press  summed-up  the  election  nicely  with 
this  head:  “IT  WAS  THISCLOSE”  .  .  .  Prior  to  the  election  the 
Frederick  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader  reminded  its  readers  to  get  out 
and  vote  by  superimposing  on  page  one  a  picture  of  a  hand, 
coini>lete  with  string-around-the-finger,  over  a  facsimile  of  the 
paper's  front  page.  And  there  was  no  funny  business  with  the 
fingers  either  .  .  .  REMEMBER  THE  FLAP  that  followed  the 
DPI  “Old  Crow”  dispatch  from  Tokyo  that  reported  a  Japanese 
rail  delay  due  to  an  electrocuted  crow?  Donald  C.  Wilder,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Leader,  wrote  the 
CPI:  “Could  the  tentacles  of  the  PR  man  for  the  bourbon  of  the 
same  name  (‘Old  Crow,’  get  it?)  have  reached  that  far?  Who¬ 
ever  he  is,  he’s  pretty  damned  clever,  and  we  have  almost  been 
sucked  in  several  times  on  releases  or  even  on  letters  to  the 
editor.”  ...  “I  am  happy  to  say,”  answers  UPI  editor  Roger  Ta- 
tarian,  “I  can  find  no  evidence  that  a  practitioner  of  PR  planted 
the  Japanese  crow  on  that  high  tension  wire  along  the  Tokyo- 
Osaka  tracks.”  Thank  goodness  the  train  didn't  stop  to  let  100 
Pipers  cross  the  tracks,  or,  even  better,  a  pair  of  black  and 
white  Scotties  carrying  four  roses.  ...  A  WASHINGTON  STAR 
NEWSMAN  was  recently  mentioned  in  this  column  as  having  a 
novel  pair  of  license  plates.  The  same  scribe  wrote  a  funny  piece 
on  typos  for  his  paper’s  house  organ.  “A  typographical  error  is 
as  irretrievable  as  a  crumpled  fender,  spilled  milk  or  a  broken 
vase,”  he  wrote.  “It  returns  editors  and  reporters  to  silent  prayers 
reminiscent  of  a  basic,  childlike  faith:  ‘Oh,  God,  make  it  didn’t 
happen.’  ”  It  did  happen.  Somehow  his  name  came  out  of  our 
hopper  as  Sheridan  Eahrenstock,  causing  us  to  suffer  from  pal¬ 
pitations  of  the  heart,  gas,  and  severe  blushing.  “Sheridan  says 
to  tell  you  that  he,  of  all  people,  understands,”  stiothingly  writes 
the  Star’s  pr  director.  Alan  L.  Schrader  of  the  Star’s  Star  re¬ 
porter  S-H-E-R-I-D-A-N  F-A-H-N-E-S-T-O-C-K.  We’ve  got  it,  Al;  it’s 
FAHENSTACK,  with  an  F!  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

INSTANT  IGNORANCE 
Though  networks  couldn’t  estimate 
W'ho’il  won.  Election  Night,, 

At  least  we  didn’t  have  to  wait 
To  learn  the  race  was  tight. 

^AI  (kiCMlman 
*  *  * 

TORONTO  TELEGRAM  TRAVEL  EDITOR  Ernest  Bartlett  is 
either  crazy  about  his  job  or  he’s  trying  to  break  in  a  new  air 
travel  card.  Recently  he  flew  around  the  world  twice  in  one  week. 
During  the  six-day,  22-hour  and  42-minute  adventure  (that's  ad¬ 
venture?)  he  crossed  the  Equator  four  times  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dateline  twice.  He  wrote  432  postcards  along  the  way  to 
keep  his  writing  arm  in  shape  .  .  .  LOOKING  TO  GET  RID  OF 
your  old  alibi  copy?  Send  your  old  notes,  along  with  the  finished 
story  to  Syracuse  University  School  of  Communications.  They 
use  them  in  journalism  courses  .  .  .  REMEMBER  THE  HAWKS 
&  DOVES  bit  we  wrote  about  recently?  The  Madison,  (Conn.) 
Shoreline  Times  quoted  politician  Stelio  Salmona  when  asked 
which  he  was  as  saying:  “Neither,  I  am  an  ornithologist.”  Sal¬ 
mona  is  a  former  news  director  for  New  Haven,  Conn,  tv  station 
WNHC  .  .  O— HEADY  HEADS  DEPT.  “Angry  Wife  from  Watts 
Shoots  Her  Husand’s  Mistress  in  Bell” — Bell-Maywood-Cudahy 
(Calif.)  Industrial  Post.  “Husband  Dies  After  Funeral” — Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  Journal.  “Post  Office  Turns  New  Leif  And  Gets  Stamp¬ 
eded  in  rush”  (new  Leif  Erikson  stamp  issued) — Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times.  .  .  .  “Hold  Your  Horses”  is  an  arresting  title  for  a  column 
by  Marjorie  Jones  in  the  Seattle  Times  .  .  .  “The  Land  of  Disen¬ 
chantment”  is  an  honest  column  written  for  the  weekly  Rio  Grande 
Sun,  Espanola,  N.M.  .  .  .  “torn  pa(i)ge”  is  a  lower  case  effort 
written  by  upper  case  Woody  Paige  in  The  Tiger  Rag,  student 
newspaper  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  State  U.  .  .  .  MIND  YOUR  MAN¬ 
NERS  DEPT.:  Dennis  Polite  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News.  Too  bad  he  doesn't  live  in  Pleasantville,  N.Y.  .  .  . 
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Who  IS  Saturday  s  hero  {}y(^ 

in  Oregon?  (And  all  other  days  of  the 
week  too!)  It’s  the  crowd-^; 

pleasing  Oregonian/Oregon  Journal  team 
that  fills  the  stadium with 
88.3  percent  of  Portland  Metro’s 

over-900,000  population  and 

with  55.2  percent  loyal  fans^l^in  the 
2.2  million  entire  Oregon  Market. 


of  Portland  Metro’s 


gate  27. 


and  for 


For  capacity  crowds  and  for 

sales-goal^^^^=^  achievement,  hit  the  field 
with  the  Oregonian Oregon  Journal 
play-maker  combination ...  the 
unbeatable  team  in  Oregon. 


THE  OREBOIMIAIM 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


JOURNAL 

LVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


affsr  a ^ 

'Test 

West 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

•  THi  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robart  U.  Brown  JamM  Wright  Brown  Jamas  W.  Brawn  j 

^blithar  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959  Ganaral  Managar  | 


That  dying  industry 

riie  newspaper  industry  is  a  “growth  pare  setter,”  according  to 
a  Department  of  Commerce  study,  “whose  soaring  sales  and  growth 
rates  set  them  high  above  tlie  national  average”  for  all  industries. 

This  doesn’t  sound  like  that  li’l  old  decrepit,  l)edraggled,  fading, 
disappearing  newspaper  business  that  some  people  talk  about. 

“I’nprctedented  growth  b\  every  measurement  has  characterized 
the  newspa]>er  inilustry  during  the  past  10  years,”  the  Commerce 
Department  says.  “Employment  grew  by  more  than  18%  to  a  total 
of  over  ‘{.■>0,000.  Circulation  of  all  newspapers — daily,  weekly  and 
Sunday — im  reased  by  13%  over  the  decade,  while  advertising  revenue 
rose 

That’s  (ontrary  to  the  popular  impression  about  newspapers  being 
bandied  about  by  their  electronic  competitors. 

The  stiuly  noted  that  newspapers  made  capital  expenditures  of 
.SD  j  billion  in  plant  and  equipment  from  ’58  through  ’66,  It  could 
be  added  that  those  ex|>enditures  are  being  continued  at  a  rate  higher 
than  $100  million  a  year. 

^\'e  believe  that  if  all  the  new  publishing  techniques  and  devices 
on  the  tlrawing  boards  and  the  horizon  fulfill  the  promises  now  being 
maile  for  them  the  newspaper  business  will  experience  an  unprece- 
denteil  growth  in  the  next  decade. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor;  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Richard  Friedman,  Newton  H 
Fulbriqht,  Donald  W.  Malay,  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  Jr. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Managar:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 
Sales  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamilton, 
R.  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Wilken,  John  C. 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 


Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Managar:  John  Johnson. 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 


OFFICES 


Bahama  Press  Curb 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  government  of  the  Bahamas  has 
proposed  a  bill  to  t  urb  press  freedom  in  the  islands.  Being  debated  in 
Nassau  this  week  the  bill  provides  that  any  person  who  publishes  a 
report  or  an  account  of  any  chamber  which  is  false  or  misleading  could 
be  held  in  contempt.  Clontempt,  it  is  specified,  “shall  be  determined 
bv  the  chamber  whose  proceeding  was  the  subject  of  the  report  or 
account  in  issue  ami  every  siuh  determination  of  the  chamber  shall 
not  be  inquired  into  in  any  court.”  The  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Sjjeaker  of  the  House  are  given  the  pow'er  of  arrest  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

One  can  only  hope  that  calm  heads  and  sane  minds  prevail  in  Nas- 
•sau.  1  his  bill  would  turn  a  once-free  nation  into  an  authoritarian  ogre 
where  supposedly  free  people  could  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
uttering  opinions  contrary  of  those  of  government. 
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Instant  Success? 

One  of  the  (omments  from  a  college  editor  at  a  conference  of  the 
.Associated  Catllegiate  Press  last  week  (E&P,  Nov.  9,  page  18)  was  that 
while  newspaper  work  is  “stimulating  and  interesting  I  don’t  believe 
I  can  afford  a  job  in  journalism.  So  1  am  going  in  for  teaching.  I  find 
I  (an  earn  more  money  the  first  year  I  teach  tfian  1  am  ever  likely  to 
earn  at  the  average  newspaper  jol).  So  that  rules  me  out — I  can’t 
afford  a  career  in  journalism.” 

One  wonders  if  there  would  ever  be  any  doctors  or  lawyers — or 
uewspafjermen — if  ambition  and  oj)j)ortunity  did  not  guide  dedicated 
people  for  tl>e  rewards  beyond  the  “first  year”  or  two. 
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SATISFIED  CUSTOMER 

As  an  editor,  I  know  that  a  letter  of 
complaint  somehow  seems  to  carry  more 
weight  than  one  of  congratulations  or  of 
appreciation.  For  this  reason,  i  would 
prefer  to  spend  more  time  and  space  in 
this  letter  expressing  my  satisfaction  with 
your  classifieds.  I  have  been  scrutinizing 
that  section  for  some  time  and  recently 
located  a  job  through  your  “Help 
Wanted”  ads  that  offers  more  opportunity 
and  more  job  satisfaction  than  a  previous 
one. 

During  my  job  hunt  I  found  more 
worthwhile  leads  than  in  any  other  peri¬ 
odical  that  I  regularly  searched,  even  the 
best  local  Sunday  paper.  At  one  point 
I  ran  an  ad  of  my  own  in  E&P  and  was 
as  impressed  by  the  prompt  and  courteous 
service  of  your  staff  in  that  department 
as  I  was  with  the  select  response.  Despite 
the  length  of  time  it  took  me  to  get  the 
job  I  sought,  I  believe  that  no  writer  or 
editor  can  afford  to  overlook  the  ads  in 
E&P. 

R.  T.  Harker 

Northbrook,  III. 

*  *  « 

ASNE  ETHICS 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  John  T.  Scho¬ 
field’s  letter  (Nov.  9)  ribbing  ASNE  and 
me  about  our  clay  feet  and  newly-  acquired 
balo. 

ASNE’s  ethics  are  not,  as  the  delightful 
cartoon  suggests,  “soluble  in  alcohol”,  but 
the  board  does  think  it’s  time  we  re¬ 
gained  control  of  our  own  convention — 
something  ASNE  used  to  do  and  an  issue 
which  APME  and  NCEW  resolved  years 
ago.  So  far,  no  ASNE  member  has  re¬ 
signed  and  a  surprising  number  have 
written  to  approve. 

As  for  those  Banshee  tickets,  my  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  “Big  Week”  has  been 
limited  to  AP  functions  for  many  years. 

Vincent  S.  (not  for  “saint”)  Jones 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(Mr.  Jones,  executive  editor  of  the  Gan~ 
nett  Newspapers,  is  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspapers  Editors.) 
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STRIKE  CORRECTION 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
in  regard  to  a  story  (November  2)  con¬ 
cerning  the  strike  settlement  at  the  ff  oon- 
socket  Call. 

First,  the  strike  was  not  only  by  the 
proof  room  unit  at  the  Call,  but  also  in¬ 
cluded  employes  represented  in  the  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  maintenance  and 
service  units.  The  editorial  and  proof  room 
unit  has  been  recognized  for  over  30 
years;  the  advertising  and  maintenance 
and  service  units  are  newly  certified. 

Secondly,  it  was  not  Guild  employes 
in  other  departments  who  honored  the 
picket  lines;  they  were  all  on  strike.  It 
was  members  of  the  other  three  unions 
in  the  plant— the  ITU,  IS&EU  and  IPPAU 
— who  refused  to  cross  the  line.  Because 
of  this  we  were  unable  to  publish. 

Thirdly,  the  strike  was  settled  October 
28  and  publication  resumed  October  29. 

Nancy  E.  Hudson 

Sec’-etary-T  reasurer 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call 


PROFITABLE 

With  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  the 
news,  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
to  see  how  profitable  this  newspaper  has 
been  to  some  stockholders. 

When  I  was  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  Ohio.  I  purchased  $100  worth  of  shares 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  September, 
19.52. 

It  has  paid  me  $251  in  dividends  and 
the  stock  is  now  worth  more  than  $600. 

The  dividend  record:  $3  in  1953,  1954 
and  1955;  $6  in  1957,  1958;  $15  in  19,59; 
$13  in  1960;  $17  in  1%1;  $23  in  1962; 
$24  in  1963;  $26  in  1964;  $29  in  1%5; 
$30  in  1966  and  1967.  I  have  received 
$23  to  date  this  year  and  this  probably 
will  increase  to  $30  bv  year’s  end. 

Charles  E.  Frankel 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Short  Takes 


Bridal  attendants  were:  L.  D.  .  , 
maid  of  horor;  J.  N.  and  S. 

K.  bridesmaids. — Hawaii  Tribune- 

Herald. 


She  wore  a  pink,  silver  and  white  cor¬ 
sage  and  a  basket  of  rose  petals  which 
she  spread  in  the  path  of  the  bride. — 
Otero  (N.M.)  County  Star. 


GRANGERS  HEAR  MOLD  SPEAK, 
-St.  Johnshury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Rec- 


The  collision  of  a  car  and  a  bread  can 
sent  two  men  to  hospitals. — Columbia 
(Mo.)  Missourian. 


Under  AREA  ACCIDENTS— Births. 
Girl  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  . — Wil- 
mar  (Minn.)  lFe.<»t  Central  Daily  Trib¬ 
une. 


Abby  McClure  (Doris  Day),  a  middle- 
agred  widow  with  three  sins  and  a  house¬ 
keeper. — New  York  Times. 
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Readers  of 
The  New\brit  Times 

hold  23%  of  all 
post-graduate 
d^rees  in  the  U.S. 


“23%  ?” 

From  “Tomorrow’s  Markets  Today:  A  Study  of  The  New  York  Times  Reader’’— the  most  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  The  New  York  Times  audience  ever  made.  To  learn  more  about  this  unusually  informative  and 
useful  report,  write  or  call  The  New  York  Times  office  nearest  you  or  Joseph  B.  Wagner,  National 
Advertising  Manager,  The  New  York  Times,  229  W.  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  Tel;  (212)  556-1201. 
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FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  AND  ALL  THAT  JAZZ  h«ld  aH«nfion 
of  newt  executives  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  in  Oklahoma  City  this  week.  Noting  the  skill  of 
the  trombone  player  are:  Hu  Blonk,  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World; 
Harry  L.  Sonneborn,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Henry  MacLeod,  Seattle  Times. 


Snafu  puts  NES  future  in  doubt 


Oklaho.ma  City,  Okla. 

Mistakes  in  programming  pro¬ 
cedures,  coupled  with  a  con¬ 
fusing  mixture  of  precinct  re¬ 
ports,  could  have  b^n  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  colossal  foul-up  in 
reporting  the  returns  for  the 
Presidential  election.  J.  Richard 
Eimers,  executive  director  of  the 
News  Election  Service,  admitted 
in  the  course  of  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Election  1968”  during 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  convention  Wednesday. 

Eimers  indicated  that  no  spe¬ 
cific  explanation  has  been  forth¬ 
coming  on  the  direct  causes  of 
the  confusion  and  none  will  be 
until  studies  of  the  NES  Board 
of  Managers  have  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

.\lso,  the  future  of  NES  will 
not  be  determined  until  these 
studies  have  been  reported  to 
the  board,  Eimers  said. 

He  said  two  of  three  com¬ 
puter  systems  failed  during  elec¬ 
tion  night,  forcing  NES  to 
switch  to  the  third,  and  slower 
system,  with  a  return  to  the 
second,  backup,  system  toward 
the  end  of  the  long  night. 

Eimers  said  his  trip  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City  was  not  one  he  par¬ 
ticularly  wanted  to  make  be¬ 
cause  “you’ll  appreciate  I  didn’t 
want  our  shortcomings  to  rub 
off  on  the  Associated  Press.  A 


lot  of  criticism  was  not  merited 
and  we  had  fine  cooperation  from 
the  AP  staff.” 

Eimers  explained  that  the 
computerized  collection  and  tab¬ 
ulation  of  returns,  which  began 
with  a  pilot  program  in  Oregon 
in  1966,  had  been  utilized  in 
seven  primaries  last  Spring  with 
the  same  computers  used  in  the 
November  5  election  and  “every¬ 
thing  worked  very  well.  I  didn’t 
get  a  phone  call  from  one  re¬ 
porter  during  those  primaries.” 

But  within  a  few-  hours  after 
the  closing  of  polls  election 
night,  Eimers  said,  30  to  40 
newspapers  called  NES  wanting 
to  know  the  reason  for  many  dis¬ 
crepancies. 

Computers  not  performing 

“I  talked  with  these  reporters 
and  told  them  the  reasons  our 
computers  weren’t  performing 
according  to  billing,”  Eimers 
said,  but  obviously,  I  couldn’t 
spend  a  long  time  with  some  re¬ 
porters  who  didn’t  know  what 
NES  was.” 

Eimers  gave  a  personal  ex¬ 
ample  of  precinct  confusion.  He 
sto^  in  an  early  line  at  his 
polling  place  and  finally  went  to 
work  without  having  voted. 
When  he  returned  in  late  after¬ 
noon  he  was  challenged  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  vote  twice. 


The  backup  computer  was 
used  to  tabulate  country  reports 
from  the  New  England  States 
for  figure  comparison  with  the 
key  computer,  then  the  third 
system  was  put  to  use  and  oper¬ 
ated  and  programmed  independ¬ 
ently  to  check  the  other  systems. 

Vole  totals  amiss 

Reporting  of  returns  ran 
smoothly,  Eimers  said,  until 
shortly  after  10  p.m.  (EST) 
then  went  bad  on  vote  totals.  One 
of  the  big  things  that  left  doubts 
was  the  high  percentage  of  pre¬ 
cincts  reporting,  Eimers  said. 

On  the  state  totals  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  third  computer  system 
was  relied  on  and  how  well  that 
system  did  will  not  be  known 
until  state  canvasses  have  been 
completed. 

Eimers  mentioned  a  couple  of 
reports  that  indicated  the  sys¬ 
tems  were  failing.  One  was  a 
2.5  million  vote  total  for  Dick 
Gregory,  the  Negro  comic  of 
Chicago,  when  that  was  Hubert 
Humphrey’s  total.  Another  was 
the  reporting  from  25,000  pre¬ 
cincts  in  Florida  when  actually 
the  report  was  from  2,000  pre¬ 
cincts. 

Although  the  prime  system  of 
computer  returns  probably  was 
99  percent  accurate,  Eimers 
said,  bewilderment  could  result 


from  contradictory  reports  in 
the  remaining  one  percent. 

Eimers  disclaimed  constant 
reports  of  tv  reporters  of  a 
“computer  failure  in  Dallas.” 

There  was  failure  there,  he 
said,  but  it  was  momentary  and 
was  caused  by  mutilation  of 
punch  card  ballots.  The  com¬ 
puter  failed  to  ingest  these 
mutilated  cards. 

The  NES  system  was  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Dallas  failure, 
Eimers  said. 

Something  was  missing 

“There  was  such  a  confusing 
mixture  of  precinct  reports  that 
it  was  evident  something  was 
missing,”  Eimers  said,  “al¬ 
though  w’e’re  still  looking  for 
the  specific  explanation  to  these. 

“Computer  programming  lan¬ 
guage  is  another  possibility  for 
the  confusion.  Just  one  single 
missing  instruction  to  the  com¬ 
puter  could  foul  up  things.” 

Of  four  questions  asked  when 
the  panel  was  opened  to  the 
floor,  two  were  directed  to  Dr, 
George  Gallup,  chairman  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  which  conducts  elec¬ 
tion  and  other  polls. 

Neither  of  the  questions  di¬ 
rected  to  Eimers  was  critical  of 
the  NES  service.  One  was: 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 


“Since  two  computer  systems 
failed  what  would  you  have  done 
if  the  third  had  broken  down?” 

Eimers  said:  “I  have  only  one 
comment” — and  he  grunted. 

Fred  Petti  John,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Sews,  w’ho  moder¬ 
ated  the  panel,  called  the  entire 
election  “a  crazy  quilt  lack  of 
design”  with  some  states,  like 
Arkansas  and  Florida,  a  com¬ 
plete  puzzle  because  of  the  way 
the  presidential  and  state  elec¬ 
tions  went. 

Nixon's  press  plans 

Walter  Mears,  AP  political 
writer,  also  on  the  panel,  ex¬ 
plained  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  suc¬ 
cess  as  partially  due  to  the  fact 
he  shunned  debate  with  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  had  the  “knack  of 
turning  questions  into  those  of 
his  own  and  then  answering 
them  the  way  he  wanted  to.”  He 
asked  voters  to  take  him  on 
faith,”  Mears  said. 

Mears  said  that  Ron  Ziegler, 
29,  a  Nixon  press  aide,  expects 
to  handle  the  Press  Secretary 
duties  when  Nixon  moves  into 
the  White  House.  Ziegler  is  a 
former  advertising  agency 
writer  and  executive. 

Herbert  Klein,  editor-on-leave 
from  the  San  Diego  Union-Trib¬ 
une,  who  is  Nixon’s  director  of 
communications,  hopes  to  fill  a 
policy-maker  role,  Mears  said. 

Klein  has  said  there  will  be 
more  access  for  newsmen  to  ad¬ 
ministration  matters,  more  open¬ 
ness  and  hopefully  more  confi- 
j  dence  in  what  the  Government 
[  says,  according  to  Mears,  but 

there  will  be  no  Nixon  walks  on 
[  the  White  House  lawn. 

Nixon’s  task  will  be  to  make 
his  goal  of  an  open  administra¬ 
tion  open  doors  and  open  minds 
come  true,  Mears  said. 

Callup  poll 

Dr.  Gallup,  declaring  that  the 
1968  election  polls  w'ere  the  most 
accurate  in  history,  said  an  aide 
to  George  C.  W'allace  called  him 
after  the  election  and  stated  that 
if  “you  were  to  tell  me  97  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  don’t  drink  water  I  would 
believe  you.” 

I  “Thousands  and  thousands  of 

columns  have  been  used  to  say 
that  people  won’t  talk  to  poll¬ 
ing  inter\'iewers  and  if  they  do 
they  won’t  tell  the  truth,”  Gall¬ 
up  said. 

“The  truth  is  that  if  people 
didn’t  talk  to  interviewers  pre¬ 
diction  of  how  the  voting  will  go 
wouldn’t  be  possible;  it  would 
merely  be  guesswork. 

Declaring  that  “we  (pollsters) 
are  as  good  as  the  laws  of  prob- 
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ability  will  permit,”  Gallup  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  first  problem  is 
to  get  a  representative  and  true 
sampling  of  all  the  people  of 
voting  age — there  are  121  mil¬ 
lion. 

No  sample,  no  matter  what  its 
size,  is  ever  perfect,  he  said. 
Telephones  are  not  used  for  in¬ 
terviews  because  of  many  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  tests  and 
pollsters  are  not  likely  to  use 
the  phone  in  the  future  in  doing 
election  polling. 

In  the  case  of  a  presidential 
election,  Gallup  said,  pollsters 
know  that  63  percent  of  every 
100  voters  will  cast  ballots.  In 
other  elections  that  narrows  to 
50  percent. 

Pollsters  not  only  must  elim¬ 
inate  45  million  persons  who  are 
registered  but  don’t  vote  but 
must  take  into  account  the  31 
million  not  on  the  voter  regis¬ 
tration  rolls.  The  hardest  job, 
Gallup  said,  is  for  pollsters  to 
filter  out  the  voters  from  the 
non-voters. 

Although  there  was  no  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  NES  service  on  the 
convention  floor  some  editors 
grumbled  privately  about  elec¬ 
tion  returns. 

Had  to  gel  paper  out 

.4n  eastern  managing  editor- 
on  a  morning  newspaper  said: 
“All  we  could  do  was  sit  there, 
helpless,  and  watch  the  overtime 
pile  up.  Finally  at  3  a.m.  I  had 
to  quit  and  get  the  paper  out. 
Five  minutes  later  a  table 
started  coming  in  but  it  was  too 
late  for  me.” 

A  Southern  editor  said: 

“Yes,  we  had  election  night 
trouble  hut  we’re  also  in  trouble 
with  a  couple  of  unions.” 

A  California  editor  said: 

“We  had  no  trouble.  Probably 
that  was  due  to  the  time  differ¬ 
ence.  Returns  kept  flowing 
smoothly  despite  the  huge  vote 
in  California  and  elsewhere 
(73-74  million  nationwide). 

Talks  about  critics 

David  N.  Schutz,  editor  of  the 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 
and  president  of  .AP.ME,  told 
the  convention: 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  in  an 
era  where  communications  are 
the  l)est  they  have  ever  been  and 
when  newspapers  generally  are 
doing  a  better  job  than  ever 
l)efore,  there  is  such  a  lack  of 
understanding  an<l  over-abun¬ 
dance  of  misinformation  being 
peddled  about  our  profession.” 

.\lluding  to  the  many  critics 
commenting  about  the  jobs  news¬ 
papers  and  newsmen  are  doing 
and  not  doing,  Schutz  said: 

“It  makes  little  difference  to 
someone  with  a  built-in  prejudice 
against  newspapers  that  Pulit¬ 
zer  judges  this  year  had  to 
ponder  62  outstanding  examples 


of  community  ser\ice  before 
awarding  their  prize  for  1968. 

“It  makes  little  difference  to 
those  negatively  closed  minds 
about  the  quality  of  today’s 
newspaper  that  newspapers  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in 
research  aimed  at  l)etter  print¬ 
ing,  additional  millions  on 
scholarships  for  worthy  young 
people  of  all  creeds  and  colors, 
and  additional  sums  in  money 
and  manpower  on  self-improve¬ 
ment  through  such  means  as  our 
own  APME  continuing  studies 
program. 

“This  brings  us  to  something 
else  that  we  editors  had  better 
concern  ourselves  al)out.  I  refer 
to  a  recent  symposium  in  New 
York  City  when  Dr.  Gallup 
warned  his  audience  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  public  relations  people 
that  ‘])eople  are  fed  up  with 
journalistic  excesses.’ 

“Most  of  us  have  engaged  in 
roundtable  bull  sessions  in  which 
we  have  deplored  the  lack  of 
professionalism  by  some  of  those 
representing  the  electronic 
media,  and  we  have  proposed 
washing  our  hands  of  that  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  journalistic  busi¬ 
ness. 

“But  we’re  in  this  business 
together — whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  To  the  public  a  news  re¬ 


porter  is  a  news  reporter, 
whether  he’s  a  fast-talking 
stumble  bum  from  one  of  our 
radio  stations  who  never  read 
a  journalism  text  or  an  Arthur 
Krock  who  i*ecently  completed 
60  years  of  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  writing  and  integrity.” 

Schutz  added  that  if  a  tv 
newscast  is  poorly  conceived  and 
casts  a  shadow  over  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  journalistic  profes¬ 
sion,  “don’t  think  that  the  public 
is  going  to  separate  that  type  of 
reporting  from  the  entirely 
honorable  job  that  your  re¬ 
porters  or  mine  might  l)e  doing. 
We’re  all  painted  by  the  same 
brush  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
and  regardless  of  how  unfair 
such  a  paint  job  might  be.” 

Schutz  said  his  associations 
with  electronic  media  leaders 
convinces  him  that  many  are  as 
concerned  al)out  high  standards 
as  are  newspapermen,  even 
though  their  objectives  may  not 
be  identical. 

“The  press,”  he  continued, 
“has  become  the  whipping  boy 
for  every  kookie  cause  that  has 
come  over  the  horizon  and  which 
suffers  from  exposure  to  the 
light  cast  by  truth.  We’re  in  a 
tender  spot  in  which  we’re  being 
attacked  on  one  side  and  mis¬ 
understood  on  the  other.” 


HOW'S  MY  MAKEUP?  atls  Diana  Cain,  convention  aide,  as  Nor¬ 
wood  C.  Middleton  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  Elwin  Hatfield 
of  the  Oklahoman  &  Times  meet  her  in  the  lobby  on  their  way  to  an 
APME  session  on  women's  pages. 


GAG  SHOT — Mrs.  Donna  Ramsey  watches  her  husband,  William  D. 
Ramsey,  of  the  Waukegan  (III.)  Sun  make  like  he's  in  a  sideshow  at 
APME  convention. 
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Explosion  in  print 

Newspaper  industry 
rates  as  pace  setter 

Hy  Luther  A.  HuhIou 


Washington 

The  U.S.  Depailment  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  measured  the  growth 
of  the  newspaper  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  and  found 
it  to  be  among  55  industries 
“whose  soaring  sales  and  growth 
rates  set  them  high  above  the 
national  average.” 

If  wi.sely  guided,  if  proper  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  technologi¬ 
cal  tlevelopments  and  if  labor- 
management  relations  are  in¬ 
telligently  stabilized,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  can  expect 
continued  growth  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  the  Department  believes. 

The  Department’s  conclusions 
are  contained  in  a  study  en¬ 
titled  “Growth  Pace  Setters  in 
American  Industry.”  It  has  this 
to  say  as  a  general  evaluation 
of  newspaper  progress  in  the 
past  decade: 

“Unprecedented  growth  by 
every  measurement  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  newspaper  industry 
during  the  past  10  years.  Em¬ 
ployment  grew  by  more  than  18 
percent  to  a  total  of  over  350,- 
000.  Circulation  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers — daily,  Sunday  and  week¬ 
ly — increased  by  13  percent  over 
the  decade,  while  advertising 
revenue  rose  54  percent,  and 
value  of  shipments  and  value  of 
receipts  gained  by  more  than  60 
percent.” 

Growth  fuctom 

The  Department  cited  several 
factors  that  have  contributed  to 
this  “unprecedented  growth.” 

“Basic  to  the  growth  of  the 
industry  in  the  past  decade  has 
l>een  an  explosion  in  the  interest 
in,  and  need  for,  the  printed 
word,  reflecting  our  rapidly 
growing  and  better  educated 
population  and  the  increasing 
complexity  of  an  advanced  tech¬ 
nological  environment,”  the  De¬ 
partment  reported. 

“The  most  important  segment 
of  the  population  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry'  is  the  21-64  age 
group.  This  is  the  reading  age 
group  whose  rapid  expansion 
has  contributed  so  significantly 
to  the  demand  for  new'spapers. 

“Newspaper  circulation  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
grrowth  of  the  adult  reading 
population  during  the  past  10 
years,  despite  the  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  major  competing  com¬ 
munications  medium — television. 


Potential  customers  for  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  to  increase, 
as  the  number  of  households 
will  rise  to  17  million  by  1980, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Newspapers  attract  the 
largest  portion  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  almost  30  percent — 
nearly  double  television’s  .share. 

“Multiple  readership  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  because  of  at 
least  three  trends:  an  increas¬ 
ingly  better  educated  popula¬ 
tion;  a  population  with  more  lei¬ 
sure  time;  and  the  prospective 
renaissance  of  mass  transporta¬ 
tion,  where  jiassengers  can  read 
while  riding.” 

More  news-conM-ious 

Television,  and  radio,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department,  have 
been  a  factor  in  newspaper 
growth  because  they  have  made 
the  public  more  news-conscious 
and  stimulated  interest  and  curi¬ 
osity  which  has  caused  people 
to  look  to  newspapers  for  de¬ 
tails,  background  and  interpre¬ 
tation. 

A  major  factor  in  newspaper 
growth,  however,  has  been  the 
technological  revolution  in  news¬ 
paper  production,  involving  huge 
capital  expenditures  and  the  re¬ 
placement  of  wornout  and  out¬ 
moded  equipment. 

From  1968  through  1966,  the 
study  stated,  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  industry  exceeded 
$1H  billion,  most  of  which  went 
into  advanced  types  of  produc¬ 
tion  equipment. 

“Among  the  most  exotic  of 
these,”  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  “are  computer  systems, 
now  in  use  in  some  300  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  a  new  web  offset  proc¬ 
ess  with  almost  450  daily  and 
well  over  one-third  of  the  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  planned  to  have 
capability  by  the  end  of  1968. 
The  larger  daily  newspapers 
have  also  made  huge  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment,  and  all  segments  of  the 
Industry  have  invested  in  new 
plants  and  facilities.” 

Advanced  technology 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  in¬ 
creased  service  to  the  public,  the 
industry  must  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  technologies  now 
available  and  those  under  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  research  state. 
Among  the  “practical  innova¬ 


tions”  that  will  l)e  adopted  and 
expanded,  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  predicts,  will  be  in¬ 
creased  use  of  web  offset  print¬ 
ing,  computerized  phototypeset¬ 
ting.  automated  distribution  sys¬ 
tems,  and  greatly  increased  ca¬ 
pability  for  reproduction  of  full 
color  in  lK)th  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

“Electronic  press  controls, 
computer  operated,  will  bring 
greater  efficiency  to  the  press 
room,”  the  growth  study  de¬ 
clares.  “Marketing  of  a  durable 
plastic  printing  plate  will  lie  a 
reality  and  significantly  reduce 
production  costs  in  letterpress 
operations.  These  and  a  host  of 
related  devices,  equipment  and 
supplies,  are  ushering  in  a  new 
era  of  more  effective  newspaper 
production.” 

The  continued  growth  of  the 
dustry — its  health  and  wellbeing 
— depend  “to  a  large  measure” 
on  improvement  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department.  It  finds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “the  workers’  fear 


Washington 

The  first  lawsuit  involving 
the  question  of  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  job  opportunities  adver¬ 
tising  w’as  argued  Thursday 
(November  14)  before  Judge 
Howard  F.  Corcoran  in  the 
United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  arpTuments  were  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
the  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company  for  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  from  enforcing  a  guide¬ 
line  under  which  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  for  an  advertiser 
to  “place  job  advertisements  un¬ 
der  sex  differentiated  columns.” 

Advertising  columns  headed 
“Male”  or  “Female”  would,  in 
the  words  of  the  guideline,  be 
“considered  an  expression  of  a 
preference,  limitation  or  dis¬ 
crimination  based  on  sex.” 

The  thrust  of  the  arguments 
of  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  attorney 
for  the  ANPA  and  the  Star, 
was  that  EEO  exceeded  author¬ 
ity  issuing  the  guideline. 

The  hard-core  argument  was 
on  whether  the  guideline  had 
the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
Judge  Corcoran  indicated  that 
he  had  to  be  convinced  on  this 
point.  Hanson  cited  court  de¬ 
cisions  to  show  that  the  guide¬ 
line  w'ould  afford  a  basis  for 


that  technological  changes  and 
automation  would  reduce  the 
number  of  jobs  has  not  been 
borne  out.”  Instead,  they  have 
enhanced  job  opportunities  and 
resulted  in  record  employment 
in  the  industry. 

“Under  wise  guidance,”  the 
Department  comments,  “this 
trend  should  continue  in  the 
future.” 

Statistics  of  the  industry 

Statistical  tables  accompany¬ 
ing  the  study  show  that  employ¬ 
ment  payrolls  totaled  $1,499,- 
939,000  in  1958  and  increased  to 
$2,121,216,000  in  1966.  During 
the  period  production  workers’ 
wages  went  up  from  $778,957, 
000  to  $1,091,374,000. 

From  1958  to  1966,  newsprint 
consumption  of  daily,  Sunday 
and  weekly  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  from  6,515,000  tons  to 
9,132,000  tons  a  year. 

Total  advertising  volume  of 
newspapers  rose  from  about  $3.1 
billion  to  $4.9  billion,  and  re¬ 
ceipts  from  circulation  from 
$3.4  to  $5.2  billion. 


prosecution  if  newspapers  ig¬ 
nored  it. 

Russell  Specter,  Assistant 
General  Counsel  of  the  EEO, 
argfued  that  the  guideline  was 
merely  an  interpretation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
since  the  conrunission  lacked  the 
power  of  enforcement,  newspa¬ 
pers  might  igpiore  it  with  im¬ 
punity. 

He  also  declared  that  the 
ANPA  and  the  Star  had  not 
submitted  any  affidavits  sup¬ 
porting  their  claim  of  antici¬ 
pated  losses  in  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  and  predicted  increases  in 
publication,  advertising  costs. 

“Indeed,  it  is  possible,  or  like¬ 
ly  that  advertisers  will  enjoy 
an  upsurge  in  responses  to  their 
ads,  thereby  leading  to  benefit 
the  plaintiffs  from  an  increase 
in  their  sales  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Specter  asserted.  He 
quoted  an  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
which  said  that  the  ruling  would 
go  far  “toward  encouraging 
women  to  apply  for  jobs  in  man¬ 
agement,  engineering,  and  other 
categories  from  which  they  shy 
away  as  a  group.” 

Hanson  pounded  hard  on  the 
economic  effects  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  if  the  guideline 
was  enforced.  He  cited  these 
circumstances  which  he  said 
would  cause  ANPA  members 
“direct,  financial  injury”: 

(Continued  on  page  104) 


De-sexing  of  job  ads 
argued  in  U.  S.  court 
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Private  office,  secretary 

Professional  status 


urged  for 

Reporters  who  have  long  felt 
that  their  professional  status 
was  not  what  it  should  be  in  our 
affluent  society,  can  find  support 
and  argument  for  improvement 
in  a  study  by  a  “Think  Tank” 
committee  of  six  professors  of 
journalism  that  was  submitted 
to  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association  this 
week  at  Oklahoma  City. 

The  suggestions  were  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  news¬ 
papers  and  to  attract  more 
“bright  young  men  and  women” 
to  the  papers,  and  hold  them 
there. 

Take  this,  as  a  starter,  for 
“top-flight”  reporters. 

1.  A  private  or  semi-private 
office. 

2.  .Access  to  secretarial  help. 

3.  Freedom  from  routine  as¬ 
signments. 

4.  Encouragement  to  study,  on 
company  time,  in  their  chosen 
specialty. 

5.  Involvement  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  news  coverage. 

6.  Consultation  on  editorial 
policy. 

7.  Reasonable  time  to  dig  into 
and  develop  meaningful  stories. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Gray,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Indiana  University 
and  a  meml)er  of  the  “Think 
Tank”  committee,  who  offered 
these  objectives,  thought  the 
adoption  of  one  or  more  might 
give  “status  and  a  sense  of 
dignity”  to  a  reporter  on  any- 
l>ody’s  newspaper. 


reporters 

Money,  the  professors  agreed, 
was  “no  longer  the  biggest  bar¬ 
rier  to  a  career  in  journalism.” 
They  saw  greater  reporters’ 
needs  in  dignity  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  assessing  and  covering 
news  with  “in-depth  reporting.” 

The  professors  of  journalism 
stated  that  “We  encourage  our 
students  to  develop  stories  in 
depth  with  emphasis  on  the 
‘why’.  We  expect  them  to  cover 
such  events  as  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  political  campaigns 
and  city  zoning  fights  for  our 
laboratory  newspapers.  We  try 
to  lead  them  to  think  beyond  the 
surface  facts  of  a  campus  dem¬ 
onstration,  to  ask  who  is  in¬ 
volved  and  why — what  the  real 
issues  are.” 

Grubby  detail 

Against  this  training,  the  com- 
j)laint  was  that  many  city  de.sks 
hold  promising  young  reporters 
to  grubby,  tedious  detail  after 
they  have  demonstrated  ability 
to  handle  better  things. 

Dr.  Gray  related  that  one  of 
his  former  students  at  North- 
we.stern  University  had  quit  a 
newspaper  job  after  a  city  edi¬ 
tor  told  him,  “I’ll  do  the  think¬ 
ing  around  here.  You’ll  write 
what  I  tell  you  to  write.” 

“We  educators,”  the  report 
said,  “have  little  symipathy  for 
graduates  who  come  back  after 
two  or  three  months  on  the  job 
to  complain  they’ve  been  han¬ 
dling  nothing  but  routine.  We 


know,  or  at  least  we  hope,  that 
this  is  a  part  of  the  testing 
process.  But  how  long  do  you 
keep  a  new  man  or  woman,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  quality  of  his 
preparation,  on  the  crap  detail?” 

Dr.  Gray  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers,  “like  some  schools,  con¬ 
sider  hiring  paraprofessonals  to 
handle  routine  obits,  vitals,  and 
other  repetitive  matter,  thus 
freeing  able  reporters,  whatever 
their  seniority,  for  creative 
stories.” 

The  report,  observing  that 
newspapers  are  getting  bigger 
and  making  more  money,  was 
critical  of  performance  in  news 
coverage.  It  said  that  television 
and  radio  have  taken  the  lead 
in  announcing  news-making 
events,  but  suggested  that  the 
newspapers  have  fallen  down  in 
their  role  of  telling  why  things 
happen. 

Why  things  happen 

“What  really  happened  at 
Chicago?”  the  report  asked. 
“Who  were  the  demonstrators? 
Were  they  really  peaceful  stu¬ 
dents  as  they  were  portrayed? 
Who  led  them?  Where  did  they 
come  from?  Did  Mayor  Daley, 
the  Chicago  police,  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  and  the  Secret 
Service  have  solid  evidence  on 
which  to  base  such  massive 
security  measures?” 

The  report  observed  that  “only 
one  side  of  the  story  came 
through  the  television  and  news¬ 
paper  coverage”  of  the  Chicago 
Democratic  convention  and  the 
riots  that  accompanied  it  last 
•August.  In  fairness  to  at  lea.st 
one  newspaper,  it  said  the 
A'«w.s-«s  City  Star,  on  an  inside 
page,  did  use  an  .AP  story 
“quoting  several  policemen  on 
the  pressures  they  had  been 
under  and  the  fear  they  felt 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  meets  in  Atlanta 

.Atlanta 


Behind  the  limes 

One  trouble  with  newspapers, 
the  committee  found,  was  that 
management  was  not  keeping 
them  up  with  the  times. 

“Isn’t  it  aV)out  time,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  stated,  “that  all 
newspapers  start  thinking  more 
about  professionalism?  If  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  profession,  shouldn’t 
journalists  be  treated  as  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  not  as  hired 
hands?” 

•And  the  report  added  that  “the 
day  is  j)ast  when  newspapers 
can  lure  bright  young  men  and 
women  with  the  promi.se  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  a  by-line.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  responding  to  a  recent 
poll  conducted  by  Dr.  Jack  B. 
Haskins,  Res<*arch  Profe.ssor  at 
the  Newhouse  Communications 
Center  of  Syracuse  University, 
listed  personnel  as  their  princi¬ 
pal  problem.  Xo  other  problem 
was  rated  higher.” 


The  annual  convention  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society,  begins  here 
Wednesday,  Nov'ember  20,  with 
more  than  .lOO  newsmen,  college 
journalism  students  and  educa¬ 
tors  expected  for  the  four-day 
event. 

h'eatured  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  CBS  president 
and  lOfiS  honorary  president  of 
SDX;  Louis  Harris,  the  pollster; 
Roger  Tatarian,  vicepresicDnt 
and  editor.  United  Press  Int'^r- 
national;  Edwin  Newman,  NBC 
News  correspondent;  Bill  .Maul¬ 
din,  Chiraf/ii  Sun-Timei^  cart(M)n- 
ist,  and  Donald  Shanor,  ('hiraf/a 
Doiljf  .Wu’.s  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Convention  panels  will  be 
headed  by  William  R.  .Arthur, 
Look  magazine  editor  and  i)resi- 


dent-elect  of  SDX;  Millard 
Browne,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
.Ww.s,  and  Prof.  H.  G.  (Buddy) 
Davis  of  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Edward  G.  Thomas,  public  in¬ 
formation  manager  of  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  is  general  chairman  of  the 
convention  and  is  the  society’s 
director  for  the  region  which  in¬ 
cludes  Tennes.see,  Mississippi, 
.Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Florida. 

Sponsors  of  dinners  and 
luncheons  during  the  week  will 
include  W.AG.A  Television  and 
Storer  Broadcasting  Co.;  At- 
hnifn  Journal  and  Constitution; 
WSB  Radio,  WSB-TV  and  the 
Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.,  and 
other  print  and  broadcast  organ¬ 
izations  in  Georgia. 


when  the  demonstrators  l)egan 
moving  out  of  Lincoln  Park.” 

The  Think  Tank  committee 
quoted  one  of  its  members,  Prof. 
Jack  Botts,  of  Nebraska  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  stating  that  too  many 
publishers  “look  at  their  news¬ 
papers  and  the  contents  of  those 
papers  as  if  it  were  1938  instead 
of  1968.  Hoary  rules,  whether 
policy  or  mechanics,  often  re- 
(luire  a  board  of  directors  meet¬ 
ings  to  chance. 

The  report  .stated  that  “news 
should  be  anything  that  interests 
any  of  your  readers.  Certainly, 
it  should  be  anything  that  will 
help  make  your  community  a 
l)etter  place  to  live — for  any  of 
its  citizens.  If  this  sounds  like 
we’re  saying  newspapers  should 
have  a  sense  of  mission,  this  is 
precisely  what  we  are  saying. 
Communities  are  Incoming  so 
fragmented  that  the  newspaper 
may  l)e  the  only  institution  left 
that  can  or  will  s))eak  for  every¬ 
one.  .  .  . 

“We  think,  too,  that  the  news- 
))ai)er  that  does  take  an  imagi¬ 
native,  lively  and  inquisitive  in¬ 
terest  in  its  community  is  likely 
to  attract  and  hold  able  young 
reporters — provided  it  deals 
them  in  on  the  paper’s  sense  of 
mission. 

“The  problem,  as  some  of  us 
.see  it,  lies  frequently  with  middle 
echelon,  and  even  upper  echelon 
editors  who  still  are  judging 
news  by  yesterday’s  standards. 
But  we  think  some  of  these  can 
be  brought  into  tune  with  the 
times  if  you  in  the  press  and  we 
on  the  campus  can  work  together 
a  little  more  closely  than  we 
hav»‘  in  the  past.” 


Mrs.  Ray  Banies  tlies 
in  traffic  accident 

Elwooi),  Ind. 

.Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Barnes. 
66.  co-owner  of  the  Elwood 
Call-Leader,  was  killed  and  her 
grandson  injured  Noveml)er  7  in 
a  three-vehicle  accident. 

Mrs.  Barnes’  husband,  Ray 
Barnes,  is  owner  and  publisher 
of  six  newspapers,  including  the 
Call-Leader. 

Survivors,  in  addition  to  her 
husband,  include  two  sons.  Jack 
Barnes,  of  Elwood,  and  Charles 
Bai-nes,  of  Chandler. 


Loses  Senate  race 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Edwai'd  J.  Bennett,  publisher 
of  the  Clarefuont  Thiily  Eagle 
and  former  state  senator,  was 
defeated  by  249  votes  for  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  upper  house  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature. 
The  Republican  publisher  was 
edged  out  by  his  Democratic 
opponent.  Sen.  Harry  V.  Spanos 
of  Newport,  Senate  minority 
leader. 
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Food  editors  in  New  York 


Janet  Christensan,  Boston  (Mass.)  Harald-Travelar,  Linda  Gordon, 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  and  Norma  Bidwell,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  interview  Elizabeth  Sparlts,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT  is  blended  with  food  for  the  palate  at 
most  sessions  during  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  In 
New  York.  Marguerite  Kerr,  left,  Newark  Sunday  News,  and  Kay 
Savage,  Detroit  Free  Press,  go  the  palate  route  after  witnessing  a 
new,  convenient  turkey  preparation,  courtesy  of  package-maker  3M 
Company  and  food  processor  International  Milling  Co. 


Photos  by  Don  Maley,  E&P. 


"My  Goodness,  Did  I  Turn  The  Gas  Off?" — Marguerite  B.  Lyons 
(right)  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  seems  to  have  just  remembered 
something  Important  while  Margaret  J.  Helmbinger  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  ponders  the  next  event. 


Linda  Gordon  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post-Standard  takes  a  cof¬ 
fee  break. 


Dorothy  Robertson  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch  checks 
table  settings. 


Rhonda  Sutterfleld,  left,  assistant  Helen  Moore  of  the  Charlotte 
food  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  (N.C.)  Observer  looks  over  a  food 
and  Lolita  Driver,  Bloomington  display. 

Daily  Pantagraph. 
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Jean  Scott  Suhr,  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram,  Marcia  Burg, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and  Jeanne  Volts,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
exchange  taste-bud  reactions  to  a  now  product. 


1 


Trade  group  meetings  put 
agency  chiefs  on-the-spot 


A  new  program  feature  that 
has  popped  up  at  national  trade 
assoeiation  meetings  in  New 
York  City  has  been  a  panel  ses¬ 
sion  where  advertising  agency 
executives  must  give  their  views 
on  a  common  subject. 

At  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  convention 
last  month,  heads  of  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Ogilvy  &  Mather, 
Benton  &  Bowles  and  BBDO  ex- 
poundeti  at  length  for  a  packed 
audience  of  corporation  managre- 
ment  executives  on  a  topic  en¬ 
titled:  “What  I  Would  Do  If 
I  Were  the  Client.” 

Then  this  week  at  the  60th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Grocerj’ 
Manufacturers  of  America  a 
panel  of  agency  giants  noted  for 
their  creative  expertise  filled  the 
Waldorf's  grand  ballroom  to 
near  capacity  for  a  discussion 
on  the  most  talked  about  topic 
of  the  day — advertising  creativ¬ 
ity. 

In  the  hot  seat  were  William 
Bernbach,  chaimian  of  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach;  Carl  Ally, 
president  of  Carl  Ally;  James  J. 
Jordan,  creative  director  of 
BBDO;  and  Steve  Frankfurt, 
president  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 

As  was  the  case  at  the  NICE 
meeting,  the  four  agency  men 
raised  no  new  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  might  be  considered 
provocative  and  thereby  risk 
the  possibility  of  upsetting  a 
client  in  the  audience  or  fright¬ 
ening  off  a  prospective  one. 

Ally  told  the  500  food  indus- 
trj'  leaders  that  the  key  element 
in  persuasive  advertising  is  to 
present  the  product  in  a  “rele¬ 
vant  and  credible  manner.”  The 
public  today  wants  the  truth,  he 
said.  He  noted  that  his  agency 
was  established  six  years  ago  on 
this  principle  and  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  way. 

Jordan,  who  was  just  recently 
appointed  creative  director  of 
BBDO,  said  the  secret  to  cre¬ 
ative  advertising  that  gets  re¬ 
sults  can  he  boil^  dowTi  to  what 
he  calls  the  “3  basic  P’s  of  Ad¬ 
vertising”.  They  are,  he  said: 
“know  your  prospects,  know  his 
(client)  problems  and  know 
your  product.”  “If  your  agency 
does  that,”  he  remarked,  “it  will 
be  very  hard  for  your  ad  to 
bomb.” 

Frankfurt,  like  Jordan,  said 
admaking  was  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  creativity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Frankfurt,  the  real 
creative  effort  today  is  tied  to 
“understanding  the  person 
you’re  talking  to.” 

“The  greatest  enemy  to  ef¬ 
fective  st)ending  of  adv’ertising 


dollars  is  the  illusion  that  com¬ 
munication  has  taken  place — 
when,  in  fact,  it  has  not,”  he 
said. 

Too  much  advertising  today, 
he  said,  doesn’t  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  “great  con¬ 
sumer  profile  has  changed.” 
“Too  much  advertising,”  he 
said,  “has  been  created  in  a 
vacuum,  for  a  woman  who  isn’t 
out  there.  Much  of  it  is  being 
created  by  people  who  are  some¬ 
times  too  young  and  often  too 
immature.  It’s  being  created 
without  substance.  And  often 
the  advertising  is  no  more  than 
a  slick  headline  No  depth.  Less 
exciting  than  the  product.  And 
much  of  it  is  a  bore.” 

Last  up,  Bernbach  told  the 
group  that  there  is  only  one 
solution  to  the  problem  of  cre¬ 
ativity — “artistry”. 

“Talent  that  can  rouse  people, 
touch  them,  move  them.  That  is 
the  key  element  in  the  whole 
advertising  complex,”  Bernbach 
declared. 

As  he  has  said  so  often, 
Bernbach  told  the  food  men  that 
they  ■w'ill  never  be  able  to  “an¬ 
alyze  effectiveness”  or  “formu¬ 
late  the  equation  for  a  great 
idea  and  great  execution.” 

“You  are  going  to  have  to 
rely  on  the  artistrj*  and  disci¬ 
plined  intuition  of  your  ad- 
makers,  or  you  are  going  to  have 
the  sameness  in  all  your  work 
that  the  public  says  is  the  great¬ 
est  obstacle  to  noticing  and  be- 
lie\’ing  your  ads.” 

Bernbach  said  he  believes 
“absolutely”  that  the  admakers 
are  the  “most  important  people 
in  the  advertising  business.” 

With  this  importance,  he  said, 
goes  a  great  responsibility, 
which  he  listed  as  ^ing:  Not 
to  Follow  .  .  .  But  to  Lead;  To 
Get  Your  Ad  Looked  At;  Don’t 
‘Create’  At  the  Ex{)ense  of  Sell¬ 
ing;  and  Establish  a  Personal¬ 
ity  for  Your  Client’s  Product; 
and  finally  to  Stand  Up  For 
Your  Convictions. 


Paper  mill  improved 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.  Limited  is 
spending  about  $6  million  in 
capital  inprovements  at  the 
Thorold  mill  this  year  and 
during  1969,  Robert  M.  Schmon, 
president,  told  about  300  em¬ 
ployees  attending  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Quarter  Century  Club 
dinner  meeting  November  7  at 
the  Queensway  Hotel.  Schmon 
said  the  “long  term  outlook”  for 
Canada’s  newsprint  industry 
was  “good.” 


For  The  Record 

By  Jerry  ^  alker  Jr. 

A  new  advertising  agency,  Jo  Foxworth  Inc.,  opened  its  doors 
(November  13)  atop  a  supermarket  operated  by  one  of  its  clients, 
D’Agostina  Bros.  “The  ad  business  being  what  it  is  today,  the 
only  sure  way  I  know  to  circumvent  starvation  in  a  new  agency  is 
to  set  up  shop  in  a  supermarket,”  commented  the  founder.  Miss  Jo 
Foxworth,  the  girl  from  Tylertown,  Miss,  who  was  named  Adver¬ 
tising  Woman  of  the  Year  in  1966  by  the  American  Advertising 
Federation.  Her  avowed  purpose  for  setting  up  headquarters  at 
the  supermarket  at  130  East  85th  Street,  she  said,  is  to  maintain 
constant  contact  with  the  consumer  at  the  point  of  sale.  Horizontal 
vents  set  low  on  one  wall  of  her  office  give  her  a  view  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  below  while  she  is  reclining  in  her  Theda  Bara  chaise  or 
is  sitting  at  her  chrome  desk  with  a  solar  bronze  plate  glass  top. 
☆  ☆  ☆ 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business,  largest  individual 
membership  business  organization  in  the  U.S.,  has  given  its  stamp 
of  approval  to  the  FTC’s  proposed  guidelines  for  co-operative 
advertising  allowances.  The  Federation  supports  the  guide  on  the 
points  which  85  other  groups  oppose.  It  claims  that  two-thirds  of 
small  business  supports  the  guide  because  it  makes  it  easier  for 
the  FTC  to  secure  evidence  that  big  buyers  are  working  secret 
deals.  .  .  .  St.  Louis  Post-DLspatch  carried  a  double  truck  ad  last 
week  that  featured  coupons  totaling  79f  for  10  products.  The 
program  called  “Make  a  Lotta  Cents”  was  sponsored  by  Constan¬ 
tino  Brokerage  Co.  on  behalf  of  the  firm’s  packer  clients.  Cost  of 
the  all-media  campaign,  totalling  $25,000,  was  borne  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Several  supermarket  chains  tied  in  with  the  three-day 
promotion.  Nalley’s  Fine  Foods,  division  of  W.  R.  Grace  and  Co., 
is  introducing  Thick  Chili  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  via  a  7-week 
campaign  in  newspapers  and  on  television.  The  campaign  by  Car- 
son  Roberts  will  cover  18  cities  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Retail  advertising  gets  equal  time  billing  with  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  first  time  at  the  14th  annual  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  meeting  (November  19-21,  Chicago  Continental 
Plaza).  .  .  .  Whit  Hobbs,  senior  \’p  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  told  the 
Color  Marketing  Group,  national  association  of  color  arbiters  in 
manufacturing  and  design,  that  “more  and  more  people  I  know 
are  watching  less  and  less  television.”  He  blames  this  on  networks 
and  advertisers  who  are  responsible  for  the  “low  level  junk”. 
Warning  of  a  probable  “color  backlash,”  Hobbs  noted:  The  loud¬ 
ness  level  keeps  going  higher.  People  feel  that,  all  day  long,  they’re 
being  bombarded  by  all  that  noise  and  that  music  and  those  words 
and  that  color.  People  are  beginning  to  turn  you  off.”  He  called 
for  more  determined  efforts  to  “keep  color  in  its  place.  To  use 
color  to  enhance  the  selling  idea,  not  to  overpower  it  and  drowTi 
it  out.  To  use  it  with  restraint.  To  avoid  strong,  over-saturated 
colors.  To  use  white  in  combination  with  one  or  two  other  colors, 
rather  than  a  riot  of  color.  To  use  pastel  and  muted  tones.  Above 
all,  to  simplify.” 

☆  ☆  ☆  _ 

When  Ken  Reid,  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  publisher, 
told  high  school  students  the  cost  of  a  page  ad  to  boost  their  team, 
the  football  enthusiasts  decided  advertising  was  “too  rich  for  our 
blood.”  Reid  gave  them  a  page  without  cost.  Every  student  signed 
the  ad  that  spurred  on  the  school’s  team.  The  response  from 
pupils,  parents  and  other  citizens  was  quite  favorable. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Parade  returns  to  the  Wichita  Engle  and  Deacon  and  the  .Vor- 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  on  January  5,  according  to  publisher  Warren 
J.  Reynolds  .  .  .  Parade  replaces  Thus  Week  which  has  been  in 
the  Sunday  Eagle  since  Februarj',  1955  and  in  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  since  April,  1954.  .  .  .  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  Sunday  roto 
magazine.  Pictorial  Enquirer,  will  have  a  new  name  in  1969,  re¬ 
ports  publisher  Francis  Dale,  who  said  the  newspaper  is  dropping 
This  Week  in  an  effort  to  beef  up  national  advertising  in  the 
local  supp.  .  .  .  Three  confirmed  losses  at  This  Week  lower  its 
newspaper  distribution  list  to  38  and  circulation  to  10.9  million. 
Parade  now  has  a  total  of  85  papers  and  a  circulation  of  over 
14  million.  .  .  .  Former  Allen-Klapp  newspaper  rep  executive, 
Patrick  Hoarty,  has  been  hired  by  Crowell  Collier  and  Macmillan. 
He  has  been  named  regional  manager  for  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  of  School  Management  and  College  Management  magazines. 
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Newspaper  public  service  in  the  SNPA  states 

|{y  Georfje  Wilt 


If  you  had  to  point  to  a  sinf^le  factor  that  tlistinguishes  the 
newspaper  business  from  other  fields  of  endeavor,  you  would  have 
to  single  out  a  sense  of  civic  awareness  and  sense  of  responsibility 
that  results  in  a  massive  program  of  public  service. 

Kurthermore,  this  sense  of  community  responsibility  is  tied  in¬ 
exorably  to  the  newspaper’s  prime  function  of  keeping  its  readers 
informed.  F'requently  the  cord  is  all  but  invisible.  And  the  activities 
of  the  newspaper  in  this  field  have  been  taken  for  granted  for 
so  long,  that  the  community  not  only  takes  them  for  granted,  but 
considers  the  efforts  as  “part  of  the  newspaper’s  job.” 

In  Editor  &  Pi'BEisiikr’s  annual  newspaper  promotion  awards 
competition,  the  classification  for  public  relations  and  commu¬ 
nity  sendee  activities  always  draws  the  largest  number  of  entries. 
It  is  obviously  a  field  in  which  all  newspapers  are  participants. 

In  this  issue  of  E&P,  attention  is  particularly  focused  on  the 
public  service  and  community  relations  activities  of  the  SNP.'V 
region,  including  newspapers  of  the  South,  Southwest  and  Border 
States. 


If  you  look  through  the  reports  of  the  newspapers  that  responded 
to  a  mail  survey  made  by  E&P  for  this  SNPA  issue,  you  will  see 
that  most  of  the  activities  in  this  area  fall  into  several  major 
areas — e<lucation,  culture,  fund-raising,  conservation.  Some  are 
promotional  in  nature.  Others  are  not.  Many  activities  ser\e  small 
segments  of  the  community,  or  special  interests.  Youth.  Senior 
Citizens,  the  underpriviledged  are  frequently  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  activities. 

Many  activities  are  accomplished  with  a  variety  of  co-sponsors, 
committing  the  newspaper  to  working  hand-in-hand  with  civic, 
religious,  cultural,  business  and  educational  groups. 

The  “heart”  of  the  newspaper  business  has  always  been  evident, 
too,  with  programs  raising  funds,  food,  toys,  books  .  .  .  for  the 
needy,  the  underprivileged,  the  shut-ins,  the  handicapped,  the 
servicemen  away  from  his  home.  And  the  Holiday  seasons  par¬ 
ticularly  bring  out  this  evidence  of  newspaper  responsibility. 

On  the  following  pages  are  summaries  of  the  activities  news¬ 
papers  in  the  SNP.4  region.  They  indicate  the  scope  and  breadth 
of  this  important  part  of  the  newspaper  field. 


SNPA  president 

Hubert  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  often  referred  to  newspapers  as  the 
“University  of  Printed  Words”  when  he 
sjjoke  to  student  groups  this  past  year. 

On  one  occasion  he  received  the  first  Stu¬ 
dent  Printz-Mississippi  medal  for  excellence 
in  Journalism.  This  was  at  the  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi  in  Hattiesburg 
where  the  Hederman  family  publishes  the 
American.  The  SNPA  leader  is  publisher 
of  the  Clnriim-Ledger  and  Jackson  Daily 
.\'eu's. 

Some  facts  about  the  president  are  given 
in  the  SNPA  office  files: 

HoBiaiT  Mu'Hakl  Hedkrman  Jr. 

Born  Jackson,  Mississippi,  .4ugust  12,  1910 
Son  of  Robert  Michael  Hederman,  Sr.  and 
Jennie  Belle  Taylor. 

EDUCATION 

Gra<luated  Jackson  Central  High  School 
1927. 

Editor  and  manager  of  high  school  paper 
TIGER  TALKS. 

Business  manager  high  school  annual 
QUADRUPLANE. 

Charter  member  Jackson  Boys  Band. 

Eagle  Scout,  July  21,  1926. 

Graduated  with  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
Mississippi  College,  1931. 

At  Mississippi  College,  president  of  class 
1927-1928  and  life  secretary  of  Mississip¬ 
pi  College  graduating  class  1931. 

.4t  Mississippi  College  editor  and  manager. 
The  Collegian  newspaper. 

Manager  Mississippi  College  annual.  The 
Tribesman. 

Graduate  work  in  advertising  and  news. 
New  York  University  1932-1933. 

At  New  York  University,  Secretary'  Triad 
League  and  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national 
advertising  fraternity. 

CIVIC  AND  RELIGIOUS 
Member  First  Baptist  Church,  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Deacon  First  Baptist  Church,  1941 
Chairman  Board  of  Deacons,  First  Baptist 
Church,  1960-61. 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  First  Baptist 
Church,  1967-1968. 
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Former  Superintendent  Sunday  School, 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Organizing  president  Jackson  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce — 1934. 

32nd  degree  Mason  and  Wahabi  Shrine 
Temple. 

Board  of  Trustees,  Mississippi  Baptist  Or¬ 
phanage — 1943-1948. 

Trustee  Mississippi  College,  1948-1950. 

Chairman  Murrah  High  School  P.T.A., 
1960-1961. 

Former  President  Mississippi  College  Alum¬ 
ni  A.ssociation. 

President  Jackson  Lions  Club — 1944-1945. 

Member  Jackson  Country  Club  and  Capitol 
City  Club. 

Chairman  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1944- 
1945. 

Director  of  Community  Chest,  1944. 

Chairman  Pearl  River  Water  Supply  Dis¬ 
trict — 1960 

The  Quill  and  Scroll  Chapter  of  Callaway 
High  School;  named  the  Robert  M.  Hed¬ 
erman  Chapter  in  September  1966. 

Colonel  on  staff  of  Governor  Paul  B.  John¬ 
son,  Sr.  and  chairman  of  his  inauguration 
1940-1944. 

Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Ross  R. 
Barnett  1960-1964. 

Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Paul  B. 
Johnson,  Jr.  1964-1968. 

Director  of  the  Jackson  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  Association. 

Director  of  Magnolia  Speech  School. 

Past  Director  of  Jackson  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Member  and  secretary  of  the  100  Club,  1960- 
1961. 

PROFESSIONAL 

1929 — Summer — news  department — Clarion- 
Ledger. 

September  1931 — Advertising  department — 
Clarion-Ledger. 

1934 —  National  Advertising  manager — 
Clarion-Ledger. 

1935 —  Advertising  Manager — Clarion-Ledg¬ 
er. 

19:’.7 — General  Manager — Clarion-Ledger. 

195  5 — Publisher — Clarion-Ledger — Jackson 
Daily  News. 

Director  Mississippi  Press  Association, 
1944-1946. 

Vice-President  Mississippi  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  1946-1947. 
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Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr. 


President  Mississippi  Press  Association, 
1947-1948. 

Chairman  American  Newspaper  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Tuesday  Session  1950. 

Director  of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  1961-1964. 

Treasurer  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  1965-1966. 

Vice-President  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  1966-1967. 

FAMILY 

Married — the  former  Sara  Smith  of  Jack- 
son — April  14,  1938. 

Children : 

Sara  (Mrs.  Ro<lney  Henderson),  Marks, 
Mississippi. 

Rol)ert  M.  Hederman  III,  publisher,  Madi¬ 
son  County  Herald,  Canton,  Mississippi. 
Rea  Smith  Hederman,  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  University  of  Virginia. 

Janelle  Taylor  Hederman,  Graduate  School 
of  Education.  University  of  Mississippi. 
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SNPA  ready  to  proceed 
with  journalism  seminars 


Boca  Rat<»n,  Fla. 

In  its  first  year  of  existence, 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation 
received  a  prant  of  $  Pi.c.bOO 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
a  Journalist  Education  Project. 

Bert  Struhy,  a  past  president 
of  SNPA,  general  manager  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
\etvs,  and  chaiiman  of  the 
SNPA  Foundation,  described  it 
as  “a  thoroughly  eventful  year” 
in  his  first  annual  report  to 
SNPA  meml)ers  here  this  week. 

Implementation  of  the  SNPA 
Foundation  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  the  official  organization  of 
SNPAF  by  the  SNPA  Board  of 
Directois  at  Colorado  Springs 
on  October  15,  1967.  The  initial 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by 
SNPA  for  the  foundation  was 
Joe  M.  Dealey,  Rolcert  Heder- 
man  Jr.,  and  Bert  Struby  for 
three-year  terms;  Frank  Batten, 
Edward  L.  Gaylord,  and  Walter 
C.  Johnson  Jr.  for  two-year 
terms;  and  William  C.  McKenzie 
for  a  one-year  term. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
SNPAF  trustees,  held  at  Turtle 
Creek  Lodge  near  Jackson,  Miss., 
on  November  15,  1967,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  SNPAF  officers  were 


elected  by  the  trustees:  Bert 
Struby,  c  h  a  i  r  man;  Robert 
Hedei’man,  vicechairman;  Wil¬ 
liam  McKenzie,  treasurer;  and 
Joe  Dealey,  secretary. 

Five-Year  atijm 

During  the  next  several 
months  the  trustees  developed  a 
program  of  prioidty  interests  for 
SNP.YF  with  the  numlcer  one 
initial  project  to  Ik*  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Journalist 
Education  Program,  which  has 
l)een  conducted  on  a  i)ilot  basis 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Educa¬ 
tion  Board.  To  obtain  a  base 
support  for  the  foundation,  the 
SNPAF  trustees  recommended 
to  the  SNP.\  Board  of  Directors, 
and  the  directors  approved  at 
the  Point  Clear,  .\la.,  meeting  on 
February  24,  1968,  an  annual 
allocation  to  the  foundation  from 
SNP.\  revenues  in  the  amount 
of  $15,000  each  year  for  five 
years  lieginning  .April  1,  1968, 
for  a  total  of  $75,000. 

The  SNP.4  Foundation  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  with  the 
Ford  F'oundation  plans  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  project  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  projjosal  leijuesting 
Ford  Foundation  support.  .An¬ 
nouncement  of  P'ord  approval 


was  made  .August  18  in  the  form 
of  the  $425,(K)0  grant  to  be  ex- 
l)ended  over  a  five-year  period 
i)eginning  at  the  time  when 
SNP.AF  takes  over  the  education 
l)i  oject  January  1,  1969. 

During  this  five-year  period, 
SNP.AF  will  Ik*  responsible  for 
matching  the  Ford  $425,000, 
bringing  the  total  project  to  an 
$850,000  figure.  These  matching 
funds  will  come  partially  from 
minimum  tuition  fees,  but 
largely  from  newspapers  whost* 
supi)ort  will  be  essential,  and 
from  newspaper-related  busi¬ 
nesses. 

“The  SNP.A  F'oundation,” 
Struby  reported,  “has  received 
wide  recognition  and  acclaim 
following  this  announcement  and 
the  disclosure  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  Journalist  Education 
Program.  The  announcement 
was  given  extensive  news  cover¬ 
age  in  the  nation’s  j)ress  and  in 
trade  publications.  .Many  news- 
l)apers  have  published  editorials 
commending  SNP.AF  for  the 
progiam. 

“So  much  progress  could  not 
have  been  made  by  your  founda¬ 
tion  tim  ing  its  first  year  without 
the  encouragement,  active  suj)- 
port,  and  endorsement  of  the 


65ih  convention 
opens  on  Sunday 

Boca  Raton,  F’la. 

The  65th  anniversary  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
will  open  here  Sunday,  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  with  the  usual  round  of 
parties  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club  and  business  meetings 
will  begin  Monday  morning. 

SNPA  president  RolK*rt  M. 
Hederman  Jr.  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Dailg  Xeu's,  will  call  the  con¬ 
vention  to  order  for  committee 
reports  and  addresses  by  two 
guest  speakers. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of 
the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  is  scheduled  to 
speak  on  “Law,  Order  and  Jus¬ 
tice.”  Richanl  L.  Wilson,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Cowles  Publications,  will  discuss 
“How  We  Will  Survive  the 
Presidential  Election.” 

All  of  Tuesday  morning  will 
be  devoted  to  group  sessions 
open  only  to  meml)ers. 

officers  and  directors  of  SNP.A 
as  well  as  many  SNP.A  memlK*rs 
them.selves.”  Struby  said  the 
real  success  of  the  program 
during  the  next  five  years  will 
depend  upon  how  well  Southern 
newspapers  support  the  educa¬ 
tion  project  through  three  basic 
means: 

(('ontinned  on  page  80) 


The  Vicepresident 

Joe  M.  Dealey  of  Dallas  is  next  in  line  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Southern  New.*sp:iper 
Publishers  .Association  at  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  He  has  been  serving  as  first 
vicepresident  since  the  meeting  at  Colorado 
Springs  in  October,  1967. 

Here  are  his  credentials  as  compiled  by 
the  SNPA  office: 

JoK  M.  Dkalky: 

President,  Dallas  Morning  Xcu's 
Born,  Dallas,  Texas,  July  18,  1919,  son  of 
E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey  and  Clara  MacDonald 
Dealey 

Married  to  Doris  Carolyn  Rus.s«*ll,  with  four 
children:  Joe,  Jr. 

Russell  F^<iward 
Pamela  Carolyn 
F' ranees  Patricia 

Residence:  4:!.‘{2  .Arcady,  Dallas,  Texas. 

A.  B.  Degree,  University  of  Texas,  1941. 
Attended  the  Southwest  School  of  Printing 
to  learn  operation  of  mechanical  eejuipment 
in  the  printing  industry*. 

World  War  II  service  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  May,  1942  to  May,  1946.  Discharged 
1st  Lt.  after  sening  in  U.S.  and  Occupied 
Germany  and  France.  Currently  Captain 
USAF  Reserve. 

Began  as  reporter  with  the  Dallas  News 
in  1942,  after  working  in  mailing  room  and 
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other  departments  of  the  paper.  Became 
.Asst.  Secy,  in  1950  and  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  1952.  From  1955  to 
1960  was  Secretary,  and  in  1960  was  elected 
President. 

Treasurer  and  member  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  member  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  Executive  Committee.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  for  the  Ov*er  50,000 
(Circulation)  Tuesday  Sessions  of  the 
.American  Newspa|)er  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1960.  Named  Publisher  of  the  Year 
in  F'ebruary,  1965  by  Headliners  Club  of 
Austin,  Texas.  Nominee,  Associated  Press 
Directorate,  1965  and  1966  Elections. 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  Board  member, 
an<l  Trustee  of  Southland  Mills  Foundation. 

Past  President  of  Dallas  Citizens  Coun¬ 
cil;  American  Red  Cross,  Dallas  County 
Chapter;  President  and  Chairman  Develop¬ 
ment  Council  of  Children’s  Medical  Center; 
President  and  past  Campaign  Chairman, 
Dallas  County  United  Fund;  Director  of 
State  F''air  of  Texas,  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Greater  Dallas  Planning  Coun¬ 
cil.  Chairman,  University  of  Texas  Develop¬ 
ment  Board. 

Received  1966  Linz  Award  for  civic  work 
in  Dallas — principally  for  his  seiwice  as 
campaign  chairman  of  the  1966-67  United 
F'und  Campaign,  and  for  the  Children’s 
Medical  Center  Hospital. 

Member:  Highland  Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  Salesmanship  Club  of  Dallas,  Critic 
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Club,  Dallas  Country  Club,  Las  Colinas 
Country  Club,  Koon  Kreek  Klub,  Dallas 
Gun  Club,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Phi  Delta 
Theta,  Press  Club  of  Dallas  and  Ex-Stu¬ 
dents  As.sociation  University  of  Texas. 
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S.NPA  PROMOTIOX 

Living  Textbook 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times' 
most  significant  endeavor  in  the 
field  of  community  relations  and 
public  service  lies  in  its  Living 
Textbook  program,  now  in  its 
eighth  year  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion. 

Basically  the  program  is  the 
implementation  of  the  daily 
newspaper  as  a  teaching  aid  in 
the  school  classroom. 

Each  year  since  the  program’s 
inception,  a  seminar  has  been 
held  at  one  of  Oklahoma’s  state 
universities  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
fining  the  program.  The  number 
in  attendance  at  these  meeting.^ 
has  consistently  increased  over 
the  years  and  the  program  has 
achieved  much  acclamation  as  a 
result. 

At  the  National  Association  of 
Classroom  Teachers  meeting, 
Oklahoma  State  University, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  an  entire 
day  was  spent  in  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Living  Textbook. 
After  the  discussion  delegates 
were  unanimous  in  their  belief 
that  The  Oklahoman  and  Times’ 
program  should  be  used  as  the 
criterion  for  all  future  attempts 
everywhere. 

In  conjunction  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  'The  Oklahoman  and 


EDWARD  H.  HARTE,  publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times 
was  honored  with  an  award  of  merit  at  the  American  Gl  Forum  of 
the  United  States.  The  award,  presented  to  Harte  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  was  inscribed  "In  recognition  for  news  coverage  report¬ 
ing,  which  has  given  the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the  needy,  a  voice 
In  South  Texas."  The  American  G.l.  Forum,  a  Mexican-American 
organization,  was  founded  in  1948. 


Times  makes  available  helpful 
guides  for  those  who  instruct 
elementary,  junior  high,  or  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  students.  The 
guides  outline  the  program,  its 
objectives  and  other  related 
background  material. 

Also  available  are  maj)S  of 
currently  significant  areas.  The 
most  recent  are  those  of  the 
Middle  East,  including  Viet  Nam 
and  Czecho-slovakia,  plus  im¬ 
portant  border  countries. 


ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 
A  Newspaper  Market 
On  The  Move 
Virginia's  3rcl  Largest 

This  major  newspaper  of  17  counties  and  9  cities  in  western 
Virginia  is  on  the  move.  Since  1960,  households  have 
increased  18%  to  150,200.  Effective  buying  income  is  up 
62%  to  $1,116,722,000.  Retail  sales  have  gained  52%  to 
$721,051,000.  •  Circulation  of  The  Roanoke  Times  and 
The  Roanoke  World-News  is  up  18%  to  more  than  111,000. 
These  newspapers  concentrate  some  100,000  of  their 
circulation  in  the  newspaper  market,  giving  overall  house¬ 
hold  coverage  of  68%.  There  is  7,200  circulation  in  nine 
counties  adjoining  the  newspaper  market.  •  During  1967, 
new  plant  locations  and  proposed  expansions  of  existing 
industries  in  the  market  represented  almost  $34,000,000 
with  around  3,000  more  employees.  •  Get  the  full  story 
of  Virginia's  3rd  largest  newspaper  market  in  the  brochure, 
“The  Virginia  Market,  The  Roanoke  Newspaper  Market." 
Copies  available  on  request. 


THE  ROANOKE 
TIMES 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 
BY  SAWYER,  FERGUSON,  WALKER  COMPANY 


.An  “Exploring  Our  Universe’’ 
.series  can  also  l)e  used  by  the 
instructor.  It  was  compiled  by 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
.School  System  and  has  been  help¬ 
ful  to  teachers  throughout  the 
.state.  Primarily  concerned  with 
its  use  would  be  persons  who 
instruct  elementary  science 
classes,  but  others  would  find  it 
interesting  and  informative. 

Recently  completed  is  a  Living 
Textbook  guide,  “How  We 
Choose  Our  Government 
Leaders.”  It  is  an  explanation 
of  the  thi  ee  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  electoral  college,  poli¬ 
tical  conventions  and  other  sig¬ 
nificant  aspects  of  this  area. 

Oklahoman  and  Times  circu¬ 
lation  director  Helge  Holm 
states  that  all  of  the  above  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  obtained  through 
his  department. 

Two  other  individuals  must  be 
mentioned  when  speaking  of  the 
success  which  this  program  has 
enjoyed.  They  are  Dr,  Idella 
Lohmann,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
and  Chuck  Whaley,  educational 
consultant  for  The  Oklahoman 
and  Times.  Dr,  Lohmann  func- 
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tions  as  the  newspapers’  educa¬ 
tional  advisor  and  she  has  been 
instrumental  in  helping  to  guide 
the  Living  Textbook  Program 
during  its  initial  years  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

• 

Trust  funds 

Within  recent  weeks  the 
Wichita  (Tex.)  Times-Record 
News  established  a  trust  fund 
with  a  $1,000  donation  and  in¬ 
vited  public  additions  as  a  source 
of  college  education  for  two 
young  boys,  each  the  son  of  a 
police  officer  who  succumbed 
while  safeguarding  burned-out 
buildings.  The  two  officers  were 
killed  when  their  patrol  car  was 
buried  beneath  the  fallen  brick 
wall  of  one  of  the  smoldering 
buildings. 

Frequently  these  newspapers 
take  the  lead  in  opening  avenues 
of  assistance  when  calamity  and 
tragedy  have  befallen  individ¬ 
uals,  families  and  organizations. 

Through  the  Ed  Howard 
Memorial  Fund,  established 
nearly  two  decades  ago,  many 
philanthropic  contributions  have 
been  made  through  the  years  to 
community  betterment  funds  of 
all  types.  The  fund  is  main¬ 
tained  in  tribute  to  the  founder 
of  The  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  has  channelled  tens  )f 
thousands  of  dollars  to  help 
build  buildings  and  operate  pro¬ 
grams  of  benefit  to  this  city. 

The  Times-Record  News  have 
annually  since  its  inception  in 
the  Depression  of  the  early 
1930’s  financed  an  awards  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  for  hundreds  of 
Four-H  Club  and  F.F.A.  Chap¬ 
ter  members  in  the  circulation 
area  of  these  newspapers,  con¬ 
cluding  a  yearly  calf  show  and 
auction,  and  the  meeting  has  as 
other  guests  the  parents  of  the 
youngsters,  Four-H  Club  and 
F.F.A.  leaders,  and  ranchers  and 
stockmen. 

One  of  the  unusual  community 
relations  programs  is  the  certifi¬ 
cation  for  blood  donors  (in  gal¬ 
lon  qualities  achieved  a  pint  at  a 
time)  to  the  Red  Cross  regional 
blood  cented  serving  nearly  30 
civilian  and  military  hospitals 
in  North  Texas  and  Southern 
Oklahoma.  For  each  gallon  of 
blood  donated,  the  donor  receives 
a  certificate  of  appreciation  from 
the  publishing  company  and  a 
writeup  w’ith  picture  in  the  news 
columns.  The  program  has  been 
one  of  the  means  of  keeping  the 
blood  program  before  the  public 
through  the  years. 

A  singular  contribution  is  the 
company  policy  of  permitting  its 
officers  and  key  personnel  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsible  positions  of 
leadership  in  public-serving 
organizations  and  boards. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Ed  Neilan  has  been  reporting  events  in  Asia  for  10  years.  His  wide  experience, 
plus  numerous  contacts  in  every  Asian  country,  add  up  to  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  reports . . .  the  why  of  the  news.  He  has  consistently  provided  CNS  readers 
with  superior  coverage  of  Asian  events. 

CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news  H 

service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by  H 

mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa-  ■  H 

tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact— 

Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 

940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112.  copley  news  service 


Our  man  in  Asia,  Ed  Neilan,  in  Phnom  Bakheng,  Cambodia,  visiting  the  ancient  ruins  of  Angkor  Wat. 


Hoopskirts  &  Hominy? 
Hardly. 

Oh,  the  ladies  bring  out  the  hoopskirts 
for  ceremonious  occasions,  and  hominy 
grits  still  sometime  grace  our  tables,  but 
that  IS  not  the  whole  Jackson  story.  There 
are  far  more  mini-skirts  around  than  hoop, 
more  office  buildings  than  plantation 
homes,  more  Moscow  Mules  than  Mint 
Juleps.  Still  the  hospitality  which  you 
may  think  of  as  legendary  is  here;  along 
with  the  soft  spoken  words,  the  un  clammy 
handshakes  and  the  deceptively  unhurried 
pace.  Come  to  see  us. 
Or.  weTI  come  to  see 
you,  in  the  form  of  a 
handsome  booklet,  ab¬ 
solutely  free.  Write  now 
while  it's  fresh  in  your 
mind:  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  P.  O.  Box  22548. 
Jackson.  Miss..  39205. 

JACKSON  MEANS  BUSINESS, 
...AND  THE  GOOD  LIFE,  TOO! 


SNPA  PROMOTION 


Local  issues 


Accent  on 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state’ 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives  ~frie  Corfield  Company  New  York _  .  ,  ..i 


aiumyinous 

Distillers'  products  are  masked  in  Ohio. 

State  laws  prohibit  distillers  from  promoting  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  any  way  in  Ohio's  state-operated  liquor  stores. 
Which  would  leave  those  products  almost  anonymous 
in  the  16-county  Total  Cleveland  Market  (accounting  for 
over  half  of  all  Ohio  liquor  sales)  if  it- weren't  for  The 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's  largest  daily  and  largest 
Sunday  newspaper,  can  presell  —  as  the  distillers  well 
know.  They  place  more  linage  in  The  Plain  Dealer  than 
in  any  other  U.S.  daily  newspaper.  And  The  Plain  Dealer 
makes  that  advertising  work. 

No  matter  how  anonymous  your  product  may  be  in 
^  .  our  16-county  Total  Cleveland  Market,  The  Plain  Dealer 
will  start  stripping  oH  that  mask. 


The  PLAIN  DEALER  isTHE  STARTER. 
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world’s 
worst 
traffic  jam! 


dope-sports 

headache! 


more 

space 

disasters? 


woman 

alone! 


a  museum 
with  pizazz! 


TTTd  ^  is jWfeck  dfteir  Week” 

n  1^  WJjJjJV  with  more  top  name  authors  and  more  editorial 
MAOAZINB  4-color  than  any  other  syndicated  Sunday  magazine, 

Thomas  J.  Fleming  •  Cleveland  Amory  •  Geoffrey  Bocca  •  Rex  Reed  • 
F.Lee  Bailey  •  Bob  Considine  •  Erie  Stanley  Gardner  •  Jess  Steam  • 
Patricia  McGerr  •  Joe  McCarthy  •  Ben  Lucien  Burman  •  Meyer  Levin  • 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  • 


'  . '  1 . 

1  mi  f 

T - 

$ 

l:  11 
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Hii  iri 

h 

“  I  ! 

s.  - 


how 

harmless 
is  pot? 


new  test 
for 

delinquency! 


heryankee 

majesty! 


Rx  for  ailing 
credit! 


Plus  THIS  WEEK’S  Regulars: 

•  Charlie  Rice  •  Bobbie  Ashley 

•  Ralph  Stein  •  Myra  Waldo 

•  Leslie  Leiber  •  Joan  Rattner 


SEE  WHO’S  ON  FIRST  IN  S.C.’s 

FIRST  MARKET.. .GREENVILL 


iHhi  (ImttuUU  Npuia 

MORNING  end  SUNDAY 

GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 


sms  A  Division  of  Multimedia,  Inc 


But  there  must  be  something 
for  the  brainy  kids  as  well  as 
the  muscle  boys.  So  we,  along 
with  Vanderbilt  University, 
sponsor  an  annual  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  Science  and  Engineering 
Fair. 

An  invitation  is  sent  out  to 
the  science  teacher  at  each  high 
school  in  Nashville  and  Middle 
Tennessee  (our 


SNPA  PROMOTION 


(Cotitmued  from  page  22) 
Readers  also  say  what  they  think 
in  some  800  Letters  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  published  annually  on  the 
editorial  pages. 

Reprints  of  investigative  re¬ 
ports  by  staffers  are  provided 
government  officials  concerned 
with  action  on  these  problems. 

Newspaper  personnel  have 
positions  of  leadership  in  com¬ 
munity  organizations  and  com¬ 
munity  projects,  which  are 
liberally  supported  financially  by 
the  newspapers  as  a  corporation 
and  their  employees.  The  audi¬ 
torium  at  the  newspapers’  build¬ 
ing  is  open  as  a  public  service 
to  met'tings  of  nonprofit  and  non- 
political  community  groups. 


circulation 

students  on 
to  the 

on  Over 

are 

are  made  ten 

the  two  best  ex- 

OFFICIAL  FAMILY  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association:  left  to  right  hibits  are  given  a  free  trip  to 
— G.  Donald  Brookhart,  Crossville  Chronicle,  vicepresident  for  week-  the  National  Science  Fair,  to- 
lies;  W.  Bryant  Williams,  Paris  Post-Intelligencer,  vicepresident  for  gether  'with  their  teacher.  The 

dailies;  Don  J.  McKay,  Oak  Ridger,  president;  Glenn  E.  McNeil,  Fair  this  year  was  held  in  De¬ 

secretary-manager;  and  Franklin  Yates,  Shelbyville  Times-Gaiette,  tl’oit"  last  vear  it  was  in  San' 
treasurer.  Francisco.  Our  entry  won  three 

our  publisher,  James  G.  Stahl-  The  Banner  picking  up  the  tab  national  prizes  in  Itetroit.  The 
man.  There  were  over  100  kids,  for  the  whole  event.  Over  700  director  of  the  Fair,  head  of 
musicians,  production  people,  et  attend  this  banquet  and  the  department  at  Van- 

cetera  in  the  bunch  and  they  guest  list  includes  the  outstand-  '  ^  ~ 

appeared  at  every  local  college  ing  coach  and  football  player 
plus  staging  three  big  free  of  the  Southeastern  Conference, 
shows  for  the  general  public  in  the  outstanding  football  player 
the  city  auditorium.  However,  of  the  local  and  middle  Tennes- 
this  was  one  of  those  once-in-a-  see  conferences,  the  all-Nash- 
lifetime  promotions.  I’m  sure  ville  and  the  all-Middle  Tennes- 
you  are  more  interested  in  our  see  football  teams  and  the  cham- 
regularl.v  scheduled  events.  pionship  teams  in  tennis,  golf. 

Our  show-piece  is  our  annual  baseball,  basketball  and  track. 

“Banquet  of  Champions”  held  We  always  have  an  outstanding 
every  year  in  mid-December,  speaker.  Our  banquet  this  year 
This  is  a  guest-only  promotion,  will  be  our  twenty-fifth  annual 


derbilt,  is  also  sent  along  oni 
these  trips,  with  The  Banner 
picking  up  the  check  for  all  ex¬ 
penses. 

Now  with  the  brain  and 
brawn  contingent  taken  care  of, 
we  have  one  more  classification 
to  consider;  talent.  So  we  are 
inaugurating  this  year  a 
“Golden  Palette  Award”  for  the 
artistic  youngsters  of  Nash- 


Write  now  for  this  brand  new  BRAND  INVENTORY  of 
the  dynamic  9-county  Greenville  area  .  .  .  South 
Carolina’s  greatest  business-industrial  market.  Plus 
complete,  illustrated  Market  Data  section  with  com¬ 
parisons  of  S.  C.’s  three  largest  markets  ...  all  in 
this  100-page  booklet.  Contact  us,  or  Ward-Griffith 
Company,  our  National  Representatives. 


DAILY  CIRCULATION  115,849 


%  of  S.  C. 
Totals 


THE  GREENVILLE  MARKET  HAS 

Population 

Incomes  $1,28 

Retail  Sales  $  69 


Data  from  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  June  10.  1968. 
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Morekids 

sling  the  Bulletin 
than  any  other  paper 

in  Philadelphia 

Because  seven  out  of  ten  Bulletin  readers  have  their 
paper  home -delivered.  That’s  more  than  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  home-delivered  readers  of  any  other  Philadelphia 
daily. 

Simmons  says  so. 

Their  up-to-date  192-page  study,  Philadelphia 
Market  Newspaper  Profile,  says  this  and  a  lot  of  other 
interesting  things  about  newspaper  readers  in  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Market. 

Ask  us  for  a  copy. 

And  whatever  your  product  or  service  remember  the 
Bulletin  gives  you  nearly  a  million  more  circulation  every 
7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Tiilk  to  the  Bulletin:  In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  the  Bulletin. 

Wr$te  to  Wm.  F.  Carr,  rtationaJ  advertiair^^  manaSer  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  or  your  neareat  Million  Market  Newspaper  office  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  Leonard  Company  in  Miami;  American  Publishers*  Representatives  in  Toronto, 


FRA^  DANKLS.  Jr. 


ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 

MOLINE 

DISPATCH 
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of  this  banquet  and  competition 
was  taken  over  by  the  Greater 
Chattanooga  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

With  the  University  of  Chat- 
involved.  We  will  give  a  $100  tanooga  the  Times  co-sponsored 
first  prize  to  the  best  piece  of  a  Regional  Science  Fair  for  16 
art  work  in  each  of  the  two  years.  In  1968  the  Chattanooga 
categories;  senior  high  and  Engineers  Club  and  the  Hamil- 
junior  high.  Second  prizes  of  ton  County  Medical  Association 
$75  will  be  given  in  each  cate-  took  over  this  co-sponsorship 
gor>’  and  third  prizes  of  $50.  with  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  $100,  both  The  Times  sponsored  Youth 
the  first  place  winners  wdll  re-  Concerts  by  the  Chattanooga 
ceive  a  scholarship  to  the  Fa-  Symphony  Association  for  the 
mous  Artists  Schools  for  their  benefit  of  school  children  in  this 
course  for  talented  young  peo-  area.  After  the  first  two  years, 
pie.  Of  course,  preliminary  con-  the  concerts  were  given  on  in¬ 
tests  will  be  held  in  each  school  school  time.  After  five  years  of 
and  their  one-two-three  win-  Times’  sponsorship,  the  concerts 
ners  will  be  sent  to  us  for  dis-  have  continued  under  the  spon- 
playing^  in  the  lobby  of  a  local  sorship  of  local  merchants. 

’  ’  ’  The  Hunter  Gallery  of  Art 

stages  a  10-state  show  entitled 
Hunter  Annual.  For  three  years 
the  Times  offered  the  first  pur¬ 
chase  award  money,  until  this 
show  became  established. 

In  conjunction  with  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Committee 
of  the  Greater  Chattanooga 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Times  now  co-sponsors  an  an¬ 
nual  tri-state  area  Industrial 
Awards  competition  to  recognize 
outstanding  communities  in  the 
the  promotion  of  industrial 
growth  as  well  as  the  Man  of  the 
Year. 

For  many  years  the  Chattan¬ 
ooga  Times  Christmas  Appeal, 
25  Neediest  Cases,  has  raised 
substantial  funds  for  the  Fam¬ 
ily  Service  Agency. 

The  Times  School  Service  Pro¬ 
gram  is  geared  to  bringing  the 
daily  paper  into  the  classroom. 
In  this  connection  the  Times  has 
sponsored  with  the  University 
of  Chattanooga  instructional 
workshops  for  qualified  teachers 
on  how  to  use  the  newspaper  in 
the  classroom.  The  University 
gives  an  hour’s  credit  for  this 
course  to  qualified  teachers. 

Each  year  the  Times  sponsors 
again  w'ith  the  University  a 
workshop  for  high  school  jour¬ 
nalists. 


DANIELS  DEPARTMENT — Inspecting  the  plaque  in  the  Chowan 
College  School  ot  Graphic  Arts'  new  Newspaper  Typography  and 
Photocomposition  Department  is  Jenny  Ferguson  of  Murfreesboro. 

This  new  department  was  named  to  honor  contributions  of  Frank  A. 
Daniels  Jr.,  general  manager  of  Raleigh's  News  and  Observer-Times 
and  president  of  the  Chowan  Graphic  Arts  Foundation,  Inc. 

Sports  activities — Originated  Tennessean  has  sponsored  what 
city-county  track  meet  in  1961  may  well  be  the  last  good,  free 
and  have  sponsored  it  since  then,  show  around.  Actually  it  is  an 
The  Times  is  co-sponsor  with  entertainment  package  of  15-to- 
the  City  Recreation  Department,  18  free,  outdoor  concerts  held 
tennis,  horseshoes  and  track  each  summer  during  June,  July 
youth  competitions.  It  has  and  August. 

The  audience  for  an  average 
.season  will  total  100,000,  and  the 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  have 
become  a  tourist  attraction. 

Few  cities  have  so  many  top 
recording  artists  in  residence, 
and  while  an  occasional  out-of- 
town  star  is  featured  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  acts  live  in  Nash¬ 
ville. 

During  the  past  15  years  or  so 
the  featured  acts  read  like  a 
who’s  who  of  country  and 
western  music.  They  include 
Roy  Acuff,  Tex  Ritter,  Eddy 
Arnold,  Red  Foley,  Hank  Snow, 
Mother  Maybelle  and  the  Carter 
Family,  Webb  Pierce,  Roger 
Miller,  Bill  Monroe,  Porter 
Wagoner,  Faron  Young,  Lester 
Flatt  and  Earl  Scruggs,  Minnie 
Pearl,  Marty  Robbins,  Ernest 
Tubb,  The  Everly  Brothers, 
George  Hamilton  IV,  Ferlin 
Husky,  Bill  Anderson  and  many 
others. 

Popular  artists  include  Chet 
Atkins,  Boots  Randolph,  Brenda 
Lee,  Ray  Stevens,  the  Jordan- 
aires,  the  Anita  Kerr  Singers, 
Bill  Purcell,  the  late  James 
Melton  and  Elmo  Tanner. 

CcmcerU  in  the  park 

Pat  Boone,  a  Nashville  native, 
was  featured  on  several  con- 


Farming,  science 

For  24  years  the  Chattanooga 
Times  has  sponsored  a  banquet 
for  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  a  competition  for 
FFA  Queen.  In  1964  sponsorship 


Entertainment 


For  32  years  a  unique  public 
service  project  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  has  helped  put  the 
music  into  a  city  that  is  now 
famous  around  the  w'orld  as 
“Music  City.’’ 

Since  the  summer  of  1937  the 


Everything  in  Baltimore Revolves  around  The  Sun 


...that's  why  Baltimore 
clothing  stores 
Place  74%  of  their 
iiewspapei'  advertising 
in  Tlie  Sunpapers  EEF 


National  Representatives:  Ctesmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles. 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Tomorrow’s  needs  are  answered  today 
in  the  Perry  newspapers  in  Florida  .  .  . 
we  believe  in  being  prepared  for  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future  and  we  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  be  the  front  runner  in  automa¬ 
tion  in  the  country  .  .  . 

While  preparing  for  any  mechanical 
eventuality,  we  haven’t  lost  sight  of  our 
obligations  for  today  and  we  reached  an 


all  time  high  in  advertising  lineage  for 
1967  —  147,927,630  lines  —  which  is  a 
24%  increase  from  1963-1967.  In  1967  we 
showed  a  10.5%  increase  over  the  last  five 
years  average  lineage.  Continued  increases 
attest  to  impact  and  effectiveness. 

The  Perry  newspapers  have  effective 
coverage, too  —  20%  or  more  penetration 
of  of  Florida’s  67  counties.  Our  cover¬ 


age  reaches  over  IVi  million  Florida  con¬ 
sumers  who  command  a  spendable  income 
of  over  $3  billion  —  of  Florida’s  total 
—  and  who  last  year  spent  over  $2.3  bil¬ 
lion  on  consumer  products. 

Yes,  you’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  us  .  .  . 
but, if  you’re  looking  at  the  Florida  mar¬ 
ket,  we’ll  hand  it  to  you. 


*  Polm  Beach  Post-Times 

*  Pensacola  News-Journol 

*  Panama  City  News-Herald 

*  Ocala  Star-Bonner 

*  (Fort  Wolton  Beoch) 
Playground  Doily  News 

*  (Melbourne)  The  Daily  Times 


San  Francisco 


PERRY  PUBLICATIONS 


•  DeLond  Sun  News 

•  Fort  Pierce  News  Tribune 

•  Palatka  Doily  News 

•  (Leesburg)  The  Doily  Commerciol 

•  Jackson  County  Floridan 

•  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 

•  Palm  Beach  Life  Mogorine 


*  Lake  City  Reporter 

*  Sebring  News 

*  Gadsden  County  Times 

*  (Eustis)  Lake  Region  News 

*  Belle  Glade  Herald 

*  Freeport  News  (Grand  Bahamas) 

*  New  Smyrna  Beach  News 


National  Representatives 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

19  West  44th  St.  New  York.  New  York,  10036 
Los  Angeles  *  Chicago  •  Detroit 


*  Kissimmee  Gazette 

*  Fernandino  Beach  News  Leader 

*  Avon  Pork  Sun 

*  (Tavares)  Lake  County  Citizen 

*  (Delray  Beach)  News- Journal 

*  The  DeBary-Deltono  Enterprise 

*  All  Florida  Magazine 


*  Coral  Gables 


i--'- 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Louisiana-Mississipp!  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  (left)  Arthur  F.  Felt  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  vicepresident;  and  (right)  James  Lambert, 
publisher  of  the  Natchez  Democrat,  president. 
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{Continued  from  page  28) 

certs  in  the  early  1950s  when 
he  was  still  an  amateur. 

The  park  concert  series  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  newspaper’s 
many  public  ser\ice  projects 
and  it  has  grown  impressively 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  idea  was  born  in  1937  in 
the  mind  of  Leon  Cole,  one  of 
the  city’s  first  musical  stars  who 
played  the  electric  organ.  He 
enlisted  the  financial  and  pro¬ 
motional  assistance  of  the  late 
Silliman  Evans  Sr.,  Tennessean 
publisher,  and  the  series  was 
begun  on  a  modest  scale. 

It  was  a  relaxed,  old  fash¬ 
ioned  family  show  in  those  early 
days  with  community  sings  and 
amateurs  sharing  the  spotlight 
with  better  known  performers. 

After  World  War  II  a  star 
system  was  inaugurated  and  as 
Nashville  has  grown  into  the 
world’s  second-largest  recording 
center  the  quality  and  fame  of 
the  concert  stars  has  increased 
at  a  comparable  i)ace. 

Now  most  concerts  feature 
not  one  but  two  or  even  three 
stars. 

They  are  promoted  primarily 
within  the  pages  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  the  paper’s  identity 
is  further  maintained  by  the  use 
of  Elmer  Hinton,  one  of  its 
most  popular  columnists,  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Through  the  years  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Nashville  Board  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  has  fur¬ 


nished  the  physical  facilities  as 
its  contribution  to  the  project. 
The  concerts  have  always  been 
held  in  Centennial  Park  which 
is  centrally  located  and  equipped 
with  a  handsome  bandshell. 

Aided  by  union 

Local  257  of  the  .■Vmerican 
Federation  of  JIusicians  also 
works  closely  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  its  president,  George 
Cooper  is  credited  with  assuring 
the  success  of  the  post-World 
War  II  star  system.  He  not  only 
helped  book  the  stars  but 
worked  out  an  equitable  scale 
of  payment  that  has  been  fair 
to  all  performers  but  that  kei)t 
the  total  budget  of  the  news- 
l)aper  within  reasonable  bounds. 

A  star  who  would  nonnally 
get  thousands  for  a  one-nighter 
is  glad  to  work  on  a  park  con¬ 
cert  for  the  same  modest  fee 
that  a  lesser-known  might  re¬ 
ceive.  The  stars  enjoy  making  a 
contribution  to  a  worthwhile 
project  in  their  home  town. 

It  isn’t  all  country  music.  The 
Nashville  Symjdiony  Orchestra 
and  The  Sewanee  Symphony, 
dance  hands,  dixieland,  modem 
jazz  and  rock  bands  all  have 
been  featured  and  will  continue 
to  be  featured.  Many  of  the.se 
however  are  held  on  weekday 
evenings  as  “specials.” 

The  trademark  of  the  con¬ 
certs  is  the  ring  of  small 
children  who  crowd  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  bandshell  to  sit 
and  listen  and  sometimes  to 
touch  a  star. 


If  they  don’t  lose  interest  in 
later  years,  and  they  shouldn’t, 
then  the  concert  series  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  another  32  years.  The 
series  is  healthy.  Very  healthy. 


Fund  raising 

The  Siili^bury  (N.  C.)  Post 
has  won  some  50  awards  in  the 
past  10  years  for  excellence  of 
reporting  features,  i)hotographs, 
sjjorts  coverage  and  editorials 
in  coTiipetition  si)onsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Press  As.socia- 
tion. 


Prize-winning  editorials  have 
included  an  ex|)ose  of  illegal 
drug  sales  at  the  county  home, 
opposition  to  a  state  Speaker 
Ban  Law,  promotion  of  indus¬ 
trial  growth,  a  city  thoroughfare 
system,  a  new  rail  crossing  to 
open  a  looj)  street  around  the 
city,  and  blasts  at  the  night 
riders  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
including  threats  to  our  re¬ 
porters  and  night  visits  at  their 
homes. 

Prizes  in  news  and  feature 
wiiting  have  beeii  rweived  for 
coverage  of  a  bank  robbery, 
politics,  bootlegging,  a  legless 
hobo,  the  problems  of  a  white 


. . .  to  our  subscribers 
...to  our  advertisers 


...to  our  community 

Newteopters  perform  many  un¬ 
usual  tasks,  each  day,  in  and 
around  Middle  Georgia.  They  pro¬ 
vide  fast  news  coverage  by  fly¬ 
ing  reporters  and  photographers 
over  time-consuming  surface  con¬ 
gestion  .  .  .  and  speed  delivery 
to  our  subscribers  in  outlying 
areas  and  offer  businessmen  a 
unique  opportunity  to  observe 
new  building  sites  and  traffic 
flow  from  the  air. 

In  addition,  these  Newscopters 
help  to  insure  the  safety  of  our 
citizens  by  patrolling  city  streets 
and  highways  during  peak  traffic 
periods. 


4k(on  (UrUgrapI) 
THE  MACON  NEWS 


MACON,  GEORGIA 
Represented  Nationally  by 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


jtrofessor’s  wife  at  a  Negro  col¬ 
lege,  the  trials  of  a  professional 
baseball  player  who  lost  his  eye 
sight  in  a  traffic  tragedy,  and 
others. 

.\mong  the  features  initiated 
at  the  Post  in  the  past  five  or 
10  years  include  a  weekly  Teen 
Page,  a  Sound  Off  column  for 
readers,  ASKUS  which  we  call 
our  hot-line  feature. 

Salisbury,  an  All-.4merican 
City,  sponsors  the  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Sportscasters  and  Sports- 
writers  Awards  program  an¬ 
nually.  The  town  and  county 
have  raised  $<>80,000  for  a  col¬ 
lege-community  auditorium, 
$750,000  for  a  field  house  at 
Catawba  College,  and  $250,000 
for  dormitories  at  Catawba.  Our 
county  pas.sed  a  $.500,000  bond 
issue  to  build  an  indu.strial  edu¬ 
cation  center  and  a  $1  million 
bond  issue  to  construct  four  con¬ 
solidated  high  schools  in  the 
county.  A  drive  for  a  $533,000 
Y.MC.A  was  successful,  and  the 
United  Fund  drive  is  almost 
always  successful.  The  Post,  of 
course,  plays  a  big  role  in  each 
of  our  community  projects  w’hich 
have  produced  more  than  $5 
million  in  the  past  10  years  to 
improve  our  community. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Skyscrapers”  for  The  World! 


trols  a  large  segment  of  the  oil  industry  throughout 
the  world  — informed  by  our  neighbor  down  the 
street,  the  OIL  &  GAS  fOURNAL.  Point?  ...  if  you’re 
wanting  to  strike  pay  dirt  with  your  marketing  and 
promotional  plans.  Terrific  Tulsa  is  a  must.  And 
your  main  tool  is  the  terrific  Oil  Capital  Newspapers! 


Up  up  and  away  climb  the  complex  rigs  that  probe 
deep  into  the  earth  for  "Black  Gold’.’  And,  up  up  away 
climbs  the  buying  power  of  the  energetic,  affluent 
families  that  populate  this  rich  $3-billion  market! 
Tulsa  — Oil  Capital  of  the  World  — has  more  than 
825  oil  companies  and  firms  in  allied  fields.  It  con- 


A  3  BILLION  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  by . . . 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Represented  by  the 
BRANHAM  CO. 


CSiiifrf 
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Slides  for  progress 

Public  ser\'ice  and  community 
ser\’ice  are  as  much  a  part  of 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Evening  Independent  his- 
toiy  as  the  presses  which  print 
their  papers. 

From  the  first  decade  of  this 
century.  The  Times  has  set  its 
editorial  position  solidly  behind 
governmental  improvement  and 
reform,  improved  education, 
preservation  of  public  lands, 
better  roads  and  highways  and 
community  action. 

Believing  that  editorial  com¬ 
ment  is  not  sufficient.  The  Times 
and  Independent  translate  much 
of  their  philosophy  into  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve,  infoim  and 
entertain. 

Legislators  cited 

With  opening  of  the  1947  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Florida  Legislature, 
Times  Editor  and  President  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter,  introduced  the 
“Most  Valuable  Legislator” 
aw'ards.  Awards  are  presented 
biennially  to  the  senator  and 
representative  who  have  been 
selected  by  the  capital  press 
corps  (wire  services  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media  as  well  as  newspa- 
l)er)  and  editors  of  the  state’s 


Delaware 
Business 
Review 
&  Forecast 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 

for  readership  plus 


The  1968  review  will  highlight  the  news 
of  the  year  in  this  action  market ...  gov  ■ 
ernment.  business,  finance,  industry  in 
Delaware.  Intimate,  vital  because  of 
business  trends  and  industry  reports 
from  this  corporation  center.  The  fore¬ 
cast  will  contain  pertinent,  new  outlook 
material— important  to  every  facet  of 
business 

the  market;  18-30%  above  average 
income* 

the  circulation:  135,000  homes— sat¬ 
urating  Delaware,  plus  areas  of  New 
jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Marylandl 
publication  date: 

EVENING  JOURNAL  1/7/69 
THE  MORNING  NEWS  1/8/69 
size:  8  columns  x  300  lines 
closing;  December  20  for  all  materials 
Your  firm  benefits  through  representa¬ 
tion  in  this  influential,  decision-making 
market  place 

NEWS  JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc 
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daily  newspapers.  Basis  of  se¬ 
lection  is  effective  legislation 
benefiting  the  state  as  a  whole, 
and  not  just  the  confines  of  the 
legislator’s  own  district. 

Arrangements  are  made  to 
present  attractive  plaques  to 
winners  in  each  house  during 
opening  ceremonies  of  follow¬ 
ing  session.  Many  former  win¬ 
ners  subsequently  have  become 
governors  of  the  state,  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

Awards  are  considered  a  sig¬ 
nal  honor  and,  according  to  Sen¬ 
ate  President  V’erle  Pope  when 
making  the  lUfiT  award,  “.  .  . 
have  done  more  to  recognize 
ability  and  encourage  legisla¬ 
tors  to  work  a  little  harder  for 
effective  government  than  any¬ 
thing  I  know.” 

The  Times  and  Independent 
frequently  have  turned  their 
graphic,  research  and  writing 
talents  to  production  of  slide 
shows  portraying  regional  ac¬ 
complishments  and  needs. 

A  presentation  for  the  Road 
Board  resulted  in  replacement 
of  a  narrow,  40-year  old  bridge 
in  a  highly  trafficked  area,  and 
a  fresh  look  at  road  needs  in 
the  whole  area. 

A  slide  show  prepared  for  the 
Board  of  Regents  outlined  de¬ 
velopment  of  higher  education 
in  the  area  from  humble  be¬ 
ginnings  with  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College  in  temporarj' 
quarters,  through  establishment 
of  two  permanent  locations  for 
the  college,  development  of  Flor- 
I  ida  Presfijlcrian  College,  Flor¬ 
ida  Institute  for  Continuing 
University  Studies  and  finally 
Bay  Campus  of  the  University 
I  of  South  Florida.  It  pinpointed 
possibilities  for  development  of 
•Still  available  locations. 


CAME  WIND  AND  HIGH  WATER,  but  the  St.  Petersburg  Evening 
Independent's  Sunshine  Offer  of  free  newspapers  on  sunless  days 
scored  a  new  record  Saturday,  October  1 9.  The  photo-electric 
recorder  atop  the  Times-Evening  Independent  building  noted  its 
618th  consecutive  day  of  sunshine.  Not  since  February  9,  1967,  has 
the  Independent  had  to  honor  its  58-year  old  offer  of  free  news¬ 
papers  on  sunless  days.  Judy  Senger,  Miss  St.  Petersburg,  puts 
Evening  Independent  No.  618  atop  the  pile  to  mark  the  record. 

and  Republican  office  seekers  at  Ix^en  reported  from  an  elec' 
two  separate  St.  Petersburg  central  with  full  cooperatior 
dinner  meetings.  Much  of  the  voting  officials  with  increa 
information  contained  in  the  efficiency  and  reduced  costs 
film  was  subsequently  used  by  participating  media, 
candidates  in  their  campaigns.  Election  central  is  staffed 
Gathering  and  dissemination  cooperating  media.  Times  st 
SIX  of  election  information  with  pj-g  man  tabulating  centers, 
3m-  little  efficiency  and  high  cost  dating  returns  as  they  com< 
SIX  led  The  Times  and  Independent  jjrecinct  by  precinct.  Updt 
ilm  in  19— to  pioneer  an  intermedia  information  is  relayed  to  rs 
itic  election  program.  Since  then  commentators  and  to  a  tel 
major  election  returns  have  sion  disnlav  board  wffiere  i 


Ever  heard  of  ''Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous?” 


Winner  of 
1968  Award 
American 
Political 
Science 
Association 


If  you're  part  of  the  communications 
industry,  you're  considered  fair  game 
for  anyone  with  a  grievance,  real  or 
imagined.  You  can  he  sued  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations.  But  if 
and  when  you  are,  there's  someone  to 
turn  to:  Your  Kmployers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  (It’s  kind  of  a  “Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous  Club"  for  those 
who'd  much  prefer  to  be  sitting  pretty.) 
To  join?  Simply  decide  on  the  amount 
you  could  afford  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  you... we'll  cover  any  excess. 
For  details  and  rates,  write  to;  Dept.  A. 
EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORP.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64105;  New  York,  111  John;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  220  Montgomery;  Chicago.  175 
W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34  Peachtree,  N.E. 
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now  85  newspapers  strong! 


On  January  5.1969.TlieWidiila  EagleandTIie  Beacon 
andTlieNorfolkViminian-Pilol  will  begin  distribution  ol  Parade. 


Tlie  Sunday  Giant  says..'.  Wclcoineaboard.lhcgrnwingsgreal.',. 

■  Total  newspapers  up  U)  S5  ■  Total  cireulatiou  up  to  14, ()()(), ()()() 

How  come  the  SuiKla\  (iiant  keeps  growiiiii  so  fast'.’  Arlieles  as  Iresh  and 
vital  as  tomorrow's  headlines.  Peatiires  like  “IVrsonalitv  Parade  and  Intelli- 
genee  Report."  l.ditorial  so  exeiting.  so  newswortln  tlittt  newspapers  give  it 
more  than  one  million  lines  of  promotion  eaeh  >ear. 

No  wonder  readership  is  seeond  onlv  to  the  main  news  seetion  of  the  Sim- 
da\  paper.  No  wonder  ad  resptinse  is  terril'ie.  No  wonder  the  growing's  great 
whenvtui...  ^ 


Grow  with  the  Sunday  Giant 


METROPOLITAN 
DALLAS  IS  A 
GOOD,  BIG 
MARKET... 


...BUT 

MARKET/DALLAS 
IS  BIGGER  AND 
BETTER! 


1,430,500 

441,100 

$4,081,485,000 

$2,495,132,000 

$517,394,000 

$553,166,000 

$94,574,000 


POPULATION 
HOUSEHOLDS  . 
BUYING  INCOME 
RETAIL  SALES 
FOOD  SALES 
AUTO  SALES 
DRUG  SALES 


POPULATION  . . 
HOUSEHOLDS  . 
BUYING  INCOME 
RETAIL  SALES  . 
FOOD  SALES  .  . 
AUTO  SALES  . . . 
DRUG  SALES  . . . 


..  4,151,200 

1,279,700 
$10,290,663,000 
$6,654,585,000 
$1,448,400,000 
$1,443,564,000 
$255,401,000 


BETTER... SELL  BOTH  BY  ADVERTISING  IN 


65.5%  of  Market/Dallas  lives  outside  the  Dallas  Metropolitan  area.  In  six  months,  64%  of  The 
News’  extra-metropolitan  subscribers  come  to  Dallas  to  shop!  47%  have  one  or  more  Dallas 
charge  accounts.  36%  order  merchandise  by  mail  from  Dallas,  half  buying  items  directly  from 
ads  in  The  News!  With  its  larger  circulation.  The  News  reaches  50,171  more  extra-metropolitan 
families  than  Dallas’  other  paper!  That’s  why  you  can  count  on  Dallas  being  a  bigger,  better 
market  for  your  product  when  your  advertising’s  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News! 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 
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cial  scholarships,  and  a  vaca- 
tion  program  in  our  Maine 
woodlands.) 

We  also  make  paper  for  j 

many  other  purposes.  Mass 
magazines.  Mail  order  cata- 
logs.  Paperback  books.  Phone 
books.  We  manufacture  con- 
tainerboard  for  independent 
boxmakers.  And  plywood  used 
in  construction. 

The  more  we  produce  the  more 
people  want.  Yet  each  year  we  grow 
more  trees  than  we  harvest.  And  in  Maine,  ^ 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  many  of 
our  lands  are  open  for  the  public’s  quiet 
enjoyment. 

Making  paper  for  people  is  the  business  of 
Great  Northern.  Specify  Great  Northern  on 
your  next  paper  order. 


For  a  free  booklet  of  unusual  facts  and  pictures  about  newsprint  the  world’s  most  widely  used 
medium  for  transmittins  words  and  ideas,  write  to  Dept  E2K2, 527  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10038 
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(Continued  from  page  32) 

in  the  county’s  sixth  grades  and 
secondarj-  social  science  classes. 
Out-of-state  newspapers  are 
also  provided  so  teachers  may 
lead  their  students  to  a  critical 
approach  to  newspaper  reading. 
The  Times  cooperated  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  in 
l)resenting  three  workshops  to 
familiarize  teachers  with  the 
program.  Sponsorship  of  teach¬ 
ers  to  ANP.\  workshops  and 
provision  of  display  materials, 
tour  films  and  teachers’  manu¬ 
als  round  out  the 


program.  parade,  and  trick-or-treat  line 
For  16  years  the  Times  has  staffed  and  supplied  by  civic 
co-sponsored  the  Pinellas  Coun-  clubs.  The  event  has  l)een  cred- 
ty  Science  Fair  with  the  Board  ited  by  police  with  substantial- 

of  Public  Instruction,  County  ly  decreasing  downtown  vandal-  AGREEMENT  to  sell  the  Gast 
Science  Teacher’s  Association  ism  Halloween  night.  Newspapers  Inc.  .s  s.gned  by  J 

and  County  Math  Teachers’  As-  '* 

■  i-  rru  •  1  S»ni»  riaii«  'o  South.  Present  tor  signing  wi 

sociation.  The  paper  provides  vicepresident  and  publisher  of  ' 

financial  support,  prizes,  pro-  niany  years  the  Times  Telegraph,  and  E,  Roy  Smith  (rig 

motion  and  coverage,  printed  ijeen  instrumental  in  bring-  aho  a  Freedom 

materials  and  expenses  for  en-  Santa  Claus  to  town  to  kick  youngstei's  wdth  a  “last  fling’ 
trants  in  State  and  National  off  the  downtown  Christmas  of  summer  by  sponsoring  a  two- 
Science  Fairs.  Shopping  season.  Santa  is  flown  hour  Fishathon  the  Saturday 

The  Suncoast  Spelling  Bee  in,  greets  youngsters  at  the  air-  before  school  begins.  Youngsters 
covers  six  west  coast  counties  port,  rides  a  ’Times  and  Inde-  receive  prizes  for  every  ter 
and  is  co-sponsored  with  Delta  pendent  sponsored  float  in  a  minutes  of  fishing  with  over-all 
Zeta  Sorority  Alumnae.  Seventh  downtown  parade  and  visits  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  event, 
and  eighth  grade  spelling  cham-  shut-in  children  at  local  hos-  When  the  Board  of  Regents 
pions  compete  in  county  bees  pitals.  decided  not  to  continue  subsi- 

and  three  top  winners  from  The  Evening  Independent  and  dizing  Asolo  Theater’s  wintei 
each  county  compete  for  region-  the  Police  Pistol  club  for  20  educational  tour,  The  Times  anc 
al  honors  and  opportunity  to  years  have  provided  area  Independent,  with  several  othei 
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Goss  REEL-TENSION-PASTER 


(That  means  running  a  super-size  42"  roll  down  to  an  incredible  H"  from  the  core, 
bringing  the  new  roll  up  to  press  speed,  then  automatically  making  a  perfect  splice. 
And  all  the  while  keeping  web  tension  constant  so  that  register  stays  consistent. 
You  see,  the  Goss  exclusive  Surface  Sensing  Control  eliminates  missed  pastes  from 
slipped  cores  or  loosely  wound  rolls,  helps  prevent  costly  downtime.  And  it  means 
a  no-miss,  no-human-error  solid  state  electronic  Digital  Computer  Paster  Pilot, 
for  the  fastest,  surest  web  feed  you’ll  find  on  the  market— bar  none). 


Goss  HEADLINER  MARK  II 


(That  means  the  world’s  fastest  newspaper  press  unit,  with  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph. 
It  means  Tension  Plate  Lockup  ...  so  tight,  the  cylinder  and  plate  are  practically 
one.  It  means  blanket  and  rollers  get  extra  long  life— you  get  distortion-free 
printing.  It  means  the  greatest  ROP  color  flexibility.  Fastest  color  change.  Easiest 
color  control.  Precision  performance.  Rugged,  massive  construction  of  parts. 

A  stick-to-the-job  drive  system.  And  a  lot  of  other  features  that  make  the 
Headliner  Mark  II  the  finest  press  ever  built— and  the  most  popular). 


REASON  NO.  3 


Goss  IMPERIAL  3:2  FOLDER 


(That’s  the  folder  that  runs  as  high  as  2,300  feet  a  minute,  that  runs  as  many  as 
144  pages  collect— without  a  torn  sheet  or  dog  ear,  without  a  jam-up.  Why? 

Because  Go.ss  developed  a  contoured  titanium  folding  blade  that  eliminates  whipping 
action  at  the  highest  speeds.  Because  Goss’  total  rotary  motion  eliminates  start-stop 
action.  The  Imperial  3:2  folder:  the  only  folder  that  lets  a  press  run  at  full  speed, 
the  only  folder  that  does  away  with  torn  sheets,  dog  ears,  and  other 
folder-caused  product  damage  .  .  .  and  only  from  Goss). 


WHEN  EVERYTHING  COUNTS,  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  GOSS 


^THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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Flint  Ink  Corporation 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THIS  SERVICE  CHECK  WITH  OUR 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS— 25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
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veloped  one  such  series,  dealing 
HillllAnrS  prvRjCdS  with  epilepsy.  Reyling  on  factual 
The  Charlotte  Observer  and  i^^foi^stion  ^  and  relating  it  to 
News,  Knight  newspapers,  are  ^^®rn  medicine  he  was  able  to 
unique  in  that  they  are  not  only  unnecessary  restric- 

very  competitive  editorially  but  North  Carolina  laws, 

they  each  have  their  own  public  .  around  public  prevailed  on 
service  projects  which  compete  state  legislators  and  in  1967 
to  make  the  community  a  better  was  taken  to  remove  the 

place  to  live.  And  the  editors  of  out-of-date  regulations  from 
both  papers  are  firm  believers  in  *uw. 

these  projects.  Another  series,  written  by  re- 

Charlotte  Observer  editor  porters  James  K.  Batten  and 
C.  A.  McKnight  says  the  proj-  Dwayne  Walls,  took  the  reader 
ects’  most  important  results  iato  the  depths  of  rural  and 
must  be  “to  benefit  the  com-  urban  poverty  in  North  Caro- 
munity  itself;  because,  in  most  liaa.  Its  results  are  less  tang- 
instances,  people  would  not  be  ible,  but  many  North  Carolin- 
able  to  partic  ,.ate  in  or  fully  iaas  were  made  aware  of  the 
enjoy  such  undertakings  without  problems  of  proverty  that  exist 
the  active  leadership  and  sup-  ia  their  state.  Twenty  thousand 
port  coming  from  the  news-  reprints  of  the  series  were 
paper.  We  also  want  to  be  mailed  to  U.S.  Senators  and 
thought  of  as  a  good  citizen,  and  {Continued  on  page  46) 
sponsorship  of  worthwhile  ^ - - - 


our  sponsorship  of  wortnwniie  ^ - _ 

community  service  projects  helps  ^ 

us  build  that  reputation.”  • 

And  Perry  E.  Morgan,  editor  ■■  ■  ■ 

of  The  Charlotte  News,  agrees.  ■  ■ 

“Our  projects  are  developed  |  |  ^  ^ 

with  the  community  in  mind.  In  ' 
a  city  that  is  growing  through  ■ 

migration  from  many  other  , 
areas  and  sections  of  the  coun-  ,  ■■ 

try,  we  look  for  events  which  j  ■  ■  J  J 

help  foster  a  sense  of  community  |  1 1 

—an  identity  with  Charlotte.”  _ 

Singing  Christmas  Tree 

The  Singing  Christmas  Tree  V  V  VI 

is  probably  the  most  unique  holi- 
day  season  entertainment  event 
in  the  South.  It  is  also  the  most  V  ■■ 

popular  public  service  attraction  ■ 

with  The  Observer  sponsors.  I  ■ 

Starting  with  one  performance  !  H  H  ^ 

in  1956,  the  concert  has  now  •  ■  " 

expanded  to  four  productions  ff 

which  attract  10,000  persons  and 

several  thousand  others  are  i  Ir  f  ■  ^  W  f 

turned  away  because  each  per-  ' 
formance  is  sold  out.  The  Sing¬ 
ing  Christmas  Tree  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  $50,000  to 
Observer  Charities  since  1956. 

In  turn  Observer  Charities  has 
benefited  the  community  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  development  of 
youth  oriented  activities  such 
as  providing  swimming  pools 
and  a  summer  day  care  program 
conducted  by  senior  Girl  Scouts 
for  children  from  low-income 
families. 

And  there  are  other  public  » 

service  events  which  The  Ob-  A 

server  sponsors — a  day-long 
writers  forum,  a  regional  spell- 
ing  bee,  a  kite  flying  contest  for 
children  and  adults,  art  shows  i 
for  students,  travel  programs 
and  a  student  science  fair.  ! 

The  Observer  also  gets  in-  | 
volved  with  its  community  by  | 
developing  carefully  researched  ; 
series  that  have  resulted  in  gen- 
eral  betterment.  The  topics  have  | 
been  diverse,  the  results  have 
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Saves  important  money  for  you  by  eliminating 
handling  drums,  saving  valuable  floor  space 
and  making  fork  lift  trucks  unnecessary.  No 
ink  loss  through  clingage  —  you  use  every 
pound  paid  for.  One  pump  does  the  job.  Our 
experienced  engineering  dept,  will  be  glad 
to  confer  with  your  own  staff  on  this  money 
saving  service. 


§ 

SIEMENS 


Teleprinter  106 

for  transmission  and  reception 
of  messages  ready  for  typesetting 


*  6- level  typesetting  code 

*  85  (50)  bauds;  10  (6)  characters/sec. 

^  4- row  keyboard,  62  keys 

*  116  printable  characters  (upper  and 
lower  case),  figures,  signs  and 
symbols  (layout  according  to  your 
special  requirements) 

TELEPRINTER  106  was  developed  from  the 
Siemens  Teleprinter  100,  of  which  over  180,000  are 
now  in  use  in  over  100  countries  around  the  world. 


For  full  information  on  | 

I  the  Siemens  Teleprinter  106  j 

write  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  DEPT.  j 
I _ I 


SIEMENS  AMERICA  INCORPORATED 

350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 


iSNPA  PROMOTION 

(Continued  from  page  45) 
Representatives,  N.  D.  legisla¬ 
tors,  community  action  groups, 
to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
have  even  been  included  with 
editions  of  out-of-state  news¬ 
papers. 

Family  Fourth 

One  of  the  largest  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Charlotte  News  is 
the  Family  Fourth.  It’s  a 
patriotic  celebration  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where,  prior  to  its 
development,  nothing  happened 
on  the  Fouith  of  July.  Now 
something  happens.  More  than 
25,000  people  participated  in  this 
year’s  event. 

At  Christmas  comes  another 
major  project  —  The  News’ 
Empty  Stocking  Fund  which  is 
a  prime  source  of  Christmas 
charity  in  Charlotte.  Children 
who  would  not  otherwise  have 
any  Christmas  are  recipients  of 
this  fund.  But  other  recipients 
are  those  who  would  not  other¬ 
wise  know  the  selfless  giving 
I  spirit  of  Christmas.  It’s  a  com- 
I  munity-wide  project.  And  again, 
the  newspaper  brings  together 
the  people  who  make  it  work. 

The  newest  project  for  the 
News  to  sponsor  is  a  Defensive 
Driving  Course.  It  was  taught 
to  more  than  1,.3()0  people  last 
year  and  was  commended  by  the 
'  governor  of  the  state  for  its  aim 
at  liettering  safe  driving  in 
North  Carolina. 

Other  News  projects  include 
a  Learn-to-play-Tennis  clinic,  an 
.All-Star  Scholar  program  to 
honor  top  senior  high  school 
students  and  the  local  Soap  Box 
derby. 

On  the  editorial  side,  the 
News’  Stewart  Spencer  won  the 
newspaper  a  community  service 
award  from  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association.  Spencer 
found  a  community  that  was  in 


dire  need  of  the  l)asics  for  de¬ 
velopment — sanitary  facilities, 
water  and  garbage  services  and 
the  like.  What’s  more  he  found 
the  community  was  willing  to 
help  itself.  His  in-depth  report¬ 
ing  gave  the  reader  a  look  at  that 
community  and  led  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  self-help  programs. 

Those  are  the  highlights  of 
the  many  projects  we  have  in 
the  works  for  both  papers.  They 
are  coordinated  through  the 
Promotion-Public  Service  de¬ 
partment  by  Randolph  Norton, 
our  public  sei’vice  director.  ^ 

• 

Santa  Claus  fund 

This  December,  needy  children 
of  Charlottesville  and  Albemarle 
County  will  have  been  helped  at 
Christmastime  for  74  of  the  76 
years  the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  > 

Daily  Progress  has  been  in 
existence. 

The  vehicle  for  this  timely  , 
assistance  is  the  newspaper’s 
“Santa  Claus  Fund,”  the  first 
and  oldest  community  drive  in  | 
the  area.  The  purpose  is  to  make  . 
sure  that  Christmas  does  not  l)e-  ! 
come  just  another  day  in  a  long  j 
year  to  a  poor  child  while  cheer¬ 
fulness,  abundance  and  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  more  fortunate  sur¬ 
round  him. 

In  December  of  1894,  J.  H. 
Lindsay,  founder  and  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Progress  issued  ) 
the  initial  appeal  to  his  readers 
for  contributions  to  a  fund  that 
would  enable  some  of  the  less 
fortunate  children  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  share  the  joys  of 
Christmas.  His  appeal  was  an-  ? 
swered  by  $93.44  and  20  dolls.  | 

Similar  success  has  followed  ' 
through  the  years.  Last  year  993 
youngsters  were  given  $5  gift 
certificates.  Each  family  is  inter-  ; 
viewed  by  an  experienced  social  : 
worker  to  determine  the  need.  j 
(Continued  on  page  48)  | 


THE  GRADUATE — Morris  Frank,  Houston  Chronicle  columnist,  re¬ 
ceives  an  honorary  hi9h  school  diploma  from  School  Board  president 
Robert  Y.  Eckles.  Frank  writes  the  "Cabbages  and  Kings"  column 
and  is  a  popular  after-dinner  speaker. 
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SANT* 

CLARA 


cftmumift.  wooDWARO, 
O’MARA  A  ORMSaec,  IMG. 
and  THE  I.CONARO  CO. 


What  Northern  California  Market  offers 
the  greatest  sales  potential  to 
automotive,  liquor  and  travel  accounts? 


Metro  San  Jose 


That’s  l)etausc  San  Fiaiuisco  is  no  lonfjor  the  No.  1  Market  of  the  Bay  Area.  'r<Klay.  this 
flistinetion  l)elonRs  to  Metro  San  Jose  not  only  Invaust'  of  its  exeiting  and  eontinuiiiK 
growth  hut,  eriually  ini|)ortant,  the  allluenie  of  its  residents.  Currently,  Metro  San  Jose 
tops  all  California  Metro  .Areas  in  EfTe<'tive  Buying  Ineoine  with  an  average  of  .SI  1,711 
per  household.  Nationally  it  ranks  7th.  The  quality  and  importance  of  Metm  San  Jose 
as  a  market  can  therefore  l)e  easily  certified  by  projecting  this  EBI  of  almost  .SIOOO  per 
month  pt'r  hou.seholfl  over  the  new  196S  jxipulation  total  of  1,011.900.  Further  pr(»of  of  the 
high  income  level  founrl  in  Metro  .San  Jose  may  he  taken  fnmi  a  fiml  quarter  study 
mafle  at  the  three  principal  airports  of  the  Bjiy  Area — San  Franci.s<-o,  Oakland  an<l 
San  Jose.  This  leport  shows  that  of  all  the  n^idents  living  in  the*  0  county  Bay  .Area  who 
enplaned  on  commercial  flights,  one  out  of  four  resided  in  Met  it)  San  Jose.  (Santa  ('lam 
County).  To  leach  the  |H>ople  living  in  this  pi osperou.s.  ever  glowing  market  you  definitely 
need  the  pages  of  the  .San  JostT  Mercury  and  News  which  happily  go  into  2  out  of  3 
homes.  Outsifle  newspa|R*is  barely  reach  1  in  7.  .Aren’t  tht'se  goiKl  reasons  to  . . . 


Keep  your  eye  on  Metro  San  Josef 


SOURCES;  Sale*  Mnnag«m«nt 

Calif.  Stat*  0«pt  of  Pi 
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SNPA  PROMOTION 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

Office  space  is  furnished  by  The 
Daily  Progress  for  this  work. 
To  assure  that  the  money  for 
each  child  is  spent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it’s  offered,  the 
gift  certificates  are  used.  These 
certificates  are  exchanged  for 
toys  and  clothing  at  local  stores. 

Although  the  newspaper  spon¬ 
sors  the  Santa  Claus  Fund,  its 
success  is  attributed  to  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  public  in  sending  in 
donations  large  and  small. 

Each  day  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  names  of  that  day’s 
contributors  are  published  and 
a  running  total  is  given.  The 
daily  stories  about  the  fund  are 
livened  up  by  letters  addressed 
to  “Santa  Claus,”  which  are 
dropped  into  the  newspaper’s 
box  by  postal  workers. 

Business  and  industries,  civic 
and  church  organizations,  youth 
groups,  city  and  county  em¬ 
ployees,  professional  groups  and 
school  classes  all  add  to  the  fund. 
Gifts  range  from  pennies  col¬ 
lected  in  neighborhood  fairs  to 
more  than  $100  from  industrial 
employees’  organizations.  Many 
gifts  are  given  as  memorials  to 
friends,  relatives,  pets  and  de¬ 
ceased  supporters  of  the  Santa 
Claus  Club.  A  shopping  center 
spray  pond  is  emptied  of  its 
small  change  to  assist  Santa. 


Many  names  of  donors  repeat 
year  after  year,  such  as  “A  Well 
Wisher,”  “The  Grandchildren,” 
“A  Friend,”  and,  of  course,  the 
most  prolific  donor  of  all.  .  .  . 
“Anonymous.” 

Junior  Bowling  I.eagur 

During  the  summer  months 
when  time  hangs  heavy  on  many 
young  people,  The  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress  sponsors  a  Iwwling  league 
for  them. 

Through  the  sponsorship  of 
this  Youth  Bowling  League,  The 
Daily  Progress  has  provided  an 
opportunity  to  many  youths  to 
bowl  that  would  otherwise  not  l)e 
financially  able  to. 

To  spark  the  interest  among 
the  young  boys  and  girls,  bowl¬ 
ing  shirts  are  provided  and  a 
full  range  of  trophys  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  a  variety  of  accom¬ 
plishments.  Ample  news  space 
is  provided  weekly  to  keep  the 
league  and  its  membership  well 
publicized.  The  only  criteria 
established  for  memliership  in 
the  league  is  to  l)e  of  school  age, 
from  primary  through  high 
school. 

Watermelon  Feast 

During  the  celebration  of  its 
75th  anniversary.  The  Daily 
Progress  began  what  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  one  of  its  most 
interesting  programs,  a  city¬ 
wide  “Watermelon  Feast.” 


With  the  cooperation  of  the 
city’s  recreation  department,  the 
11  city  parks  are  placed  into 
use  for  this  event.  Along  with 
the  regular  recreational  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  parks  on  this  day, 
enough  watermelon  is  iced  and 
delivered  to  them  to  feed  all 
that  wish  to  come  out.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  participation  plus  plan¬ 
ning  inexperience  resulted  in 
only  a  “15-minute”  feast  the 
first  year  due  to  a  short  supply 
of  watermelon.  However,  with 
that  experience  now  logged,  it 
is  anticipated  that  this  annual 
event  will  draw  out  the  bulk  of 
those  who  like  watermelon  to  one 
of  the  most  successful  commu¬ 
nity  projects  the  Progress  is 
involved  in. 

Sports  Awards 

Each  year,  The  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress  honors  the  outstanding  high 
school  athletes  within  its  circula¬ 
tion  area.  The  athletes,  who 
have  been  choosen  by  their  re¬ 
spective  coaches,  are  treated  to 
a  banquet,  a  guest  speaker  from 
the  sports  world,  and  certificates 
that  can  be  framed. 

This  annual  banquet  and 
awards  presentation  by  The 
Daily  Progress  has  become  one 
of  the  sporting  social  events  of 
the  year.  It  has  become  a  pres¬ 
tige  symbol  to  l)e  selected  for 
these  awards  and  the  event  is 
always  attended  by  a  capacity 


gathering.  Last  year,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  sports, 
a  special  award  was  given  to  a 
young  would-be  football  player 
who  never  played  a  game.  He 
was  seriously  burned  while  pull¬ 
ing  a  crash  victim  from  a  burn¬ 
ing  car,  and  therefore  was 
physically  unable  to  participate 
during  the  season.  This  was  but 
one  of  many  awards  he  received 
for  a  very  heroic  act. 

Hornets  Baseball  Game 

The  Daily  Progress  not  only 
promotes  the  city’s  semi-pro 
baseball  team  through  its  sports 
pages,  it  also  guarantees  a  “Sell- 
Out  Crowd”  for  one  of  its  home 
games  each  year. 

The  Progress  buys  every  ticket 
for  one  home  game  of  the  Char¬ 
lottesville  Hornets  baseball 
game.  These  tickets  are  given  to 
everyone  who  wishes  to  attend  | 
the  game.  In  previous  years,  the 
tickets  were  available  at  the 
front  office  of  the  newspaper. 
However,  this  year  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
fans  to  get  a  ticket,  so  two 
tickets  were  reproduced  in  an 
advertisement  of  the  newspaper. 

In  this  way,  the  subscribers  had 
their  tickets  delivered  to  them. 
The  ad  appeared  several  times 
which  gave  the  game  added  pul)- 
licity,  plus  it  provided  extra 
tickets  for  larger  families. 


Gary  May  Design  a  Moon  City  Because  he  was 
Encouraged  By  The  Dallas  Times  Herald 


At  17,  Gary  Dybvig's  consuming  interest  is  architectural  design, 
But  he  was  doubtful  of  his  own  talent  until  The  Times  Herald's 
13th  annual  Student  Crafts  Fair  this  spring. 

That  was  when  judges  placed  a  yellow  ribbon  on  his  model  of 
a  modern  church.  It  signified  a  "most  outstanding"  exhibit. 
Gary  is  fully  decided  now  to  study  architecture  at  Texas  Tech. 
Who  knows  what  he  will  give  the  world  in  future  years,  as  his 
natural  aptitude  is  nourished  and  molded. 

The  Crafts  Fair  was  designed  by  educators  and  The  Times  Herald 
to  do  just  this,  to  give  confidence  and  recognition  to  high  school 
students  with  artistic  and  technical  bents,  in  the  same  way  that 
newspapers  have  always  hailed  athletic  and  scholastic  achieve- 
menh. 

It  draws  each  year  upward  of  60,000  visitors  who  marvel  at  the 
dexterity  and  imagination  of  its  7,000  exhibits,  and  who  leave 
warmly  positive  that  young  America  is  well  able  to  cope  with  its 
responsibilities  of  tomorrow. 

The  Times  Herald  does  not  have  to  sponsor  this,  or  any  of  its 
other  major  public  service  events.  The  Crafts  Fair  does  not  affect 
circulation  or  advertising  linage.  But  it  makes  Dallas  a  better 
community,  and  that  is  justification  for  any  effort. 

The  Dallas  IbiES  Herald 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 
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A  Few  Short  Years- 
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More  and  More  Newspapers  Are  Using 
WOOD  SUPER  FLONG  NO  PACK  MATS-areYOU? 


Since  Wood  Super  Flongs  (no  pack  mats)  were  introduced  but  a  few  short  years  ago, 
more  and  more  newspapers  have  made  the  conversion  from  hand-packing  to  no¬ 
packing,  in  their  stereotyping  operations. 

In  so  doing,  they  have  enjoyed  the  many  advantages  of  no-pack  operation,  such  as 

•  reduced  stereotyping  cost  •  increased  stereotype  capacity 

•  later  composing  room  closing  •  improved  printing  levels,  and— 

•  Better  Reproduction 

NOW,  with  the  newly-improved  Wood  Super  Flongs  providing  highest  shrinkages 
obtainable  in  no-pack  mats,  and  lower  moisture  for  moderate  (and  low)  shrinkages, 
you  can  make  the  switch  yourself,  easier  than  ever,  from  hand-packing  to  no-packing 
— the  modern  way  to  stereotype. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  Vork  OHIce:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 

SeRVtNO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


New  Sta-Hi  Stacker/251 


60  vanablC’Sized 
bundles  a  minute 
. . .  jam-free! 


Look  at  these  features!  JAM-FREE;  No  need  to  stop  or 
even  slow  down  presses . . .  thus  providing  much  greater 
press  productivity.  SPEED:  60  bundles  a  minute,  regardless 
of  bundle  size.  Matches  the  speed  of  any  press.  VARIABLE 
DISPLACEMENT:  Each  bundle  can  be  a  different  size  with 
constant  stability  and  conformation.  BI-DIRECTIONAL  DIS¬ 
CHARGE:  Positive  clearance  of  bundles  from  stacker.  Even 
with  smallest  bundles,  no  chance  of  second  bundle  dropping 
before  previous  bundle  has  cleared.  ACCURATE:  New  paper 
counter  accurately  counts  papers  from  4  standard  (or  8  tab¬ 
loid)  to  144  pages.  PORTABLE:  Easily  moved  from  one  press 
delivery  to  another.  PROGRAMMING:  Inexpensive  data  input 
device  activates  built-in  capability  for  producing  variable 
count  bundles. 

Call  your  Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  today.  Let  him  give 
you  more  reasons  why  the  new  Model  251  can  solve  your 
mailroom  stacking  problems. 


N-147 


F0fi0  lc«ri  .Srrrinf  tkr  .Xemw^mper  /itdmttrff 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters,  2601  Campus  Dr. 
Newport  Beach.  Calif.  92663  (714)  833-1 000 


S>P.\  PROMOTION 


10  programs 

Good  public  relations  must  In* 
based  on  good  public  service. 

With  that  strong  conviction 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  IVil- 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star-NewK 

(Circulation  31,000)  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  year-around  program 
based  on  ten  well  established 
and  continuing  projects.  Thes«; 
projects  are  interwoven  into  one 
large  activity,  with  emphasis 
divided  largely  into  two  fields — 
encouragement  of  youth  for  in¬ 
tellectual  and  other  attainment 
and  recognition  of  community 
accmoplishment  and  leadership 
by  adults. 

Six  of  the  ten  promotions  are 
regional  and  cover  the  entire 
circulation  area  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  others,  because  of 
their  format,  are  limited  to  the 
newspapers’  home  county  of 
New  Hanover. 

The  news|>apers  do  not  have  a 
public  relations  or  jn-omotion 
dir**ctor.  Instead,  the  program  as 
a  whole  is  divided  among  certain 
department  heads.  Close  coor¬ 
dination  of  planning  and  effort 
is  maintained  with  the  director 
of  each  program  working  closely 
with  the  News  department. 

Each  of  the  programs  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  here,  along  with 
exhibits. 

Golden  Star  Awards  Program 
— 6,000  entries  from  the  high 
.schools  in  ten  SENCland 


(Southeastern  North  Carolina) 
counties. 

4-H  Honor  Program — 2,200 
members  participating  in  SENC¬ 
land. 

Regional  Spelling  Bee  with 
winner  going  to  Washington  for 
National  event — 31,890  students 
in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades 
participated  in  1967. 

Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
— 9,831  students  used  Star-News 
Newspapers  as  “living”  text¬ 
books  in  four  school  systems  in 
the  region. 

Most  Valuable  Staffer  Award 
— 220  staffers  on  the  school 
newspapers  in  SENCland. 

School  Page — 75  students 
from  Journalism  classes  in  New 
Hanover  high  schools. 

Citizen  of  the  Year — 16  nom¬ 
inations. 

SENClander  of  the  Month — 
12  persons  selected  annually. 

United  Fund  Agency  Award 
— 3.50  professional  and  lay 
leaders  in  United  Fund  agencies 
in  New  Hanover  County. 

National  Newspaper  Week — 
2.50  employes  and  carrier  sales¬ 
men  of  the  Star-News  News¬ 
papers. 

The  numl)er  of  participants  in 
these  j)rograms  total  50,844. 

Of  the  several  phases  of  the 
over-all  program,  six  are  orig¬ 
inal.  They  are  the  Golden  Star 
-Awards  Program,  4-H  Honor 
Program,  School  Page,  Citizen 
of  the  Year,  SENClander  of  the 
.Month  and  United  Fund  Agency 
award.  The  other  programs  are 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


FAIR  POLL — More  than  20,000  persons  stopped  by  this  information 
booth  run  as  a  service  by  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  at  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  and  indicated  their  choice  for 
President.  The  "thermometer"  chart  atop  the  booth  recorded  the 
cumulative  total  of  votes  durin9  the  lO-day  fair. 
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The  finest  name 
in  press  drives 


HURLETRON  Incorporated 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois  61832 


The  HURLETRON  name  on  a  press  drive  Is 
your  assurance  of  quality  and  reliability. 
HURLETRON  has  standard  or  special 
drives  for  any  make,  any  size  web-fed 
newspaper  press. 

As  press  drive  specialists,  we  have  the 
manpower,  the  facilities,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  design  and  manufacture  any  drive 
to  satisfy  your  requirements.  Hundreds 
of  HURLETRON  drives  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  all  over  the  world. 

Let  us  put  our  drive  expenence  to  work 
for  you.  Our  control  experience  too.  Cali, 
write  or  wire:  HURLETRON,  1938  E.  Fair- 
child  Street,  Danville,  Illinois  61832. 

When  you  think  of  drives— think  of 
HURLETRON  . . .  The  press  drive  people. 


DRIVES  •  REGISTER  CONTROLS  •  TENSION  CONTROLS  •  CENTRAL  CONSOLES  •  PRE-PRINT  INSETTING  CONTROLS  •  "ELECTROSIST”  •  COMPLETE  PRESS  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 


SURRENDER  10/19  NX 
BY  JOHN  N.  FALLON 


YORK  TOVN,  VA.,  OCT.  19,  1781  (UP1)-*THE  TRAPPED  BRITISH  ARMY  OF  LORD 
CORNWALLIS  THREW  DOWN  ITS  ARHS  AND  SURRENDERED  WITH  ILL-CRACE  TODAY  TO  ALLIED 
FORCES  UNDER  GEN.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

THE  DEFEAT  AFTER  A  20-DAY  SIEGE  BY  AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH  TROOPS  LEFT  THE 
BRITISH  WITH  ONLY  TWO  MAIN  BASES  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  CHARLES  TOWN,  S.C.,  AFTER  SIX 

years  of  war  against  the  rebel  colonies,  it  was  certain  to  bring  down  the 
government  of  the  prime  minister,  lord  FREDERICK  NORTH,  IN  LONDON. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  AND  HIS  1«,000-MAN  FORCE  TOOK  THE  VICTORY 
CALMLY  AND  CORRECTLY.  THE  8,087  REDCOATS  AND  HESSIAN  MERCENARIES  ACCEPTED 
DEFEAT  bitterly. 

THE  it2-YEAR-0LD  CORNWALLIS,  DRIVEN  INTO  A  CORNER  BY  ADVANCING  GROUND  FORCES 
AND  BLOCKED  AT  SEA  BY  THE  FRENCH  FLEET  OF  ADM.  DE  GRASSE,  SIGNED  THE  SURRENDER 
but  REFUSED  TO  ATTEND  THE  CEREMONY.  HE  PLEADED  "ILLNESS.” 

THE  BRITISH  AND  HESSIANS  WERE  ANGRY  AND  SULLEN  AS  THEY  MARCHED  FROM  THE 
SHATTERED  REDOUBTS  IN  THE  TOBACCO  PORT  OF  YORK  TO  TURN  OVER  THEIR  WEAPONS. 

not  a  few  were  drunk  in  the  ranks. 

PRECISELY  AT  2  P.M.  THE  CEREMONY  BEGAN,  AS  ORDAINED  BY  WASHINGTON  IN  A 
IA-POINT  surrender  "DONE  IN  THE  TRENCHES  BEFORE  YORK  TOWN  IN  VIRGINIA 
OCT.  19,  1781." 

THE  9,900  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  REGULARS  AND  9,900  MILITIAMEN  MARCHED  UP  THE 
RIGHT  SIDE  OF  HAMPTON  ROAD  LEADING  SOUTH  FROM  YORK  WHILE  THEIR  FIFE  AND  DRUM 
CORPS  THUMPED  AND  TOOTLED. 

THE  7,000  FRENCH  UNDER  COMTE  DE  ROCHAMBEAU  LINED  THE  OPPOSITE  SIDE,  FULL 
BANDS  PLAYING  LIGHT  MARTIAL  AIRS.  THEIR  WHITE  UNIFORMS  AND  BLACK  BOOTS,  SET  OFF 
WITH  RED,  YELLOW,  BLACK  AND  SCARLET  CUFFS  AND  TABS,  GLEAMED  IN  THE 
MILD  AFTERNOON  SUN. 

AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LINE  SAT  THE  A9-YEAR-0LD  WASHINGTON,  TRIM  AND 
ERECT  IN  A  blue  AND  BUFF  UNIFORM.  AT  HIS  SIDE  WAS  tiEN.  BENJAMIN  LINCOLN. 

LT.  COL.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  PRANCED  EXCITEDLY  ON  HIS  HORSE.  THE  MARQUISE 
OE  LAFAYETTE  SAT  HIS  HORSE  PROUDLY,  BARON  VON  STEUBEN,  THE  DRILLMASTER, 

LOOKED  PLEASED  AT  THE  WAY  THE  CONTINENTALS  LINED  UP. 

OPPOSITE,  WHERE  THE  LILIES  OF  FRANCE  GLEAMED  GOLD  AGAINST  WHITE  SILKEN 
FLAGS,  ROCHAMBEAU  AND  THE  COMTE  DE  BARRAS  WAITED.  ADM,  DE  GRASSE,  WHOSE  FORCES 
HAD  SHATTERED  THE  FLEET  OF  BRITAIN'S  ADM.  THOMAS  GRAVES  LAST  MONTH, 

WAS  ILL  AND  UNABLE  TO  ATTEND. 

OUT  FROM  THE  BATTERED  BRITISH  REDOUBTS  CAME  THE  SOUND  OF  DRUMS. 

CHUNKY  AND  DARK,  SITTING  WELL  TO  HORSE,  BRIG.  GEN.  CHARLES  O'HARA  RODE  OUT 
TO  REPRESENT  CORNWALLIS  WITH  THE  SWORD  OF  SURRENDER.  LINES  STIFFENED. 

O'HARA  WAS  WAVED  AWAY  FROM  ROCHAMBEAU  AND  RODE  TO  WASHINGTON.  THE  COMMANDER 
WAS  NOT  ABOUT  TO  ACCEPT  THE  SURRENDER  SWORD  FROM  AN  OFFICER  OF  LESSER  RANK. 

HE  CURTLY  WAVED  THE  IRISHMAN  TO  GEN.  LINCOLN. 

"SIR,"  O'HARA  SAID  PROFFERING  A  SWORD,  "IT  IS  MY  DUTY..." 

LINCOLN  STARED  AT  HIM  AND  ALMOST  ROUGHLY  PUSHED  THE  SWORD  BACK.  SYMBOLIC 
OFFERING  WAS  SUFFICIENT. 

REDCOATS  AND  HESSIANS  IN  REGIMENTAL  ROWS  MARCHED  FROM  SALLYPORTS  DOWN  THE 
LINES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH.  THEIR  FLAGS  WERE  CASED,  BUT  THEIR  OFFICERS 
CARRIED  DRAWN  SWORDS. 

ONE  OF  THREE  BRITISH  REGIMENTAL  BANDS  BURST  INTO  A  TUNE  THAT  BROUGHT  GRINS 
TO  THE  AMERICANS  —  "THE  WORLD  TURNED  UPSIDE  DOWN." 

"STACK  ARMS  I"  EACH  UNIT  GOT  THE  ORDER,  BUT  MANY  BRITISH  AND  EVEN  MORE 
hessians  hurled  their  weapons  TO  THE  GROUND  IN  DISORDERED  PILES  IN  A  MEADOW. 
SOME  OF  THEM  WEPT. 

AS  THE  LAST  UNITS  MARCHED  BACK  TOWARD  YORK,  DISARMED  AND  UNDER  ALLIED 
GUARD,  WASHINGTON'S  FACE  SOFTENED.  HE  TURNED  TO  GEN.  O'HARA. 

"HILL  YOU  JOIN  US  FOR  DINNER,  SIRT,"  HE  ASKED. 

"GLADLY,  SIR,"  O'HARA  SAID.  "AN  HONOR,  I  ASSURE  YOU." 
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Battling 
to  capture 
the  news? 

UPI’s  army 
is  for  hire. 

We’re  veteran  campaigners  on 
every  newsfront  in  the  world.  And 
we’re  prepared  to  go  into  battle 
with  our  cameras,  typewriters 
and  success-proven  tactics  for 
tracking  down  news  wherever  it' 
happens.  And  capturing  it  for 
over  6500  UPI  subscribers. 

This  story  by  Foreign  Editor 
John  N.  Fallon  is  a  sample  of' 
news  reporting,  UPI-style.  Add’ 
to  it  the  element  of  timeliness 
that’s  part  of  the  here  and  now, 
and  you  get  a  good  idea  of  what 
UPI  can  offer  you  every,  day, 
every  time  new’s  happens. 

Want  more  details  at  your  desk  at 
your  convenience?  Contact  UPI’s- 
V.P.  for  sales  Wayne  Sargent. 


SM*A  PROMOTION 

{Continued  from  page  50) 
in  cooperation  with  the  ANPA 
Foundation  or  other  national 
organizations. 

Manuals  have  lieen  prepared 
for  each  program.  They  are  in 
such  detail  that  the  director  of 
any  program  could  step  out  and 
his  successor  would  have  ample 
guide  lines  to  take  over  immedi¬ 
ately  and  continue  the  program, 
plus  possiblj’  some  ideas  he  may 
have  to  enrich  it. 

Over  the  years,  the  Star-News 
Newspapers  have  been  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  numerous  letters  and 
other  forms  of  praise  of  their 
public  relations  program.  But 
the  greatest  reward  is  the  inner 
satisfaction  among  memljers  of 
their  staffs  of  knowing  that  the 
newspapers  are  performing  a 
real  public  service  as  they  strive 
for  better  relations  with  the 
people  in  their  community  and 
region. 

Golden  Star  Awards 

The  Golden  Star  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  was  inaugurated  during 
the  school  term  1966-67  in  twelve 
school  districts  in  the  nine 
counties  of  Southeastern  North 
Carolina. 

Its  purpose  is  to  recognize  the 
service  of  outstanding  members 
of  the  Senior  Classes  in  the 
SENCland  high  schools  so  that 


SAVE 

PRESS  DOWN  TIME  -  WITH 
FAST  ACTION  ON  WEB  BREAKS 


.  .  .  and  protect  your 
investment  in  your  web 
presses  with  the  value- 
engineered  Cooksey  Sys¬ 
tem  of  web  break  detec¬ 
tors,  trolleys  and  web 
severing  devices  that 
eliminate  costly  wrap- 
ups  and  damaged 
plates. 

Get  the  whole  story 
from 


Korthe 

Enginfering  Corp. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK.  ILL.  60176 


they  may  realize  their  leader¬ 
ship  responsibilities  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  communities. 

It  is  strictly  local  in  nature 
not  being  a  part  of  any  state  or 
national  competition  and  is 
sponsored  solely  by  the  Star- 
News  Newspapers. 

The  standard  of  qualifications 
for  eligibility  to  participate  is 
high  and  rigid.  There  is  no 
tolerance  for  flexibility  or  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  stringent  rules, 
which  tends  to  command  respect 
for  the  program  from  partici¬ 
pants. 

Categories,  fourteen  in  num- 
l)er,  are  English  and  Literature, 
Foreign  Language,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Social  Science, 
Art,  Industrial  Education,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Music,  Speech  and 
Drama,  Agricultural  Science, 
Athletics,  Citizenship  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Scholarship.  All  categories 
are  self-nominating  except  Gen¬ 
eral  Scholarship;  this  candidate 
is  selected  by  school  officials  and 
is  based  on  the  nominee’s  aca¬ 
demic  record. 

Three  qualified  judges  are  as¬ 
signed  to  each  category,  each 
panel  having  a  designated  chair¬ 
man  to  guide  them  in  their 
deliberations. 

Personal  interviews 

Each  judge  reviews  the  en¬ 
tries  in  his  category  independ¬ 
ently,  eliminating  to  the  top  five. 
The  panel’s  evaluations  are  then 
co-ordinated  by  the  program 
director  and  the  five  in  each 
category  are  invited  to  personal 
interviews  with  their  judges. 

At  this  session  the  winner, 
runnersup  and  those  entitled  to 
honorable  mention  are  deter¬ 
mined.  Awards  are  then  made  at 
a  formal  presentation  ceremony 
about  one  month  later. 

Scholarships,  U.S.  Savings 
Certificates,  trophies  and  pins 
are  awarded  to  the  winners  in 


THE 

METRO  AWARD 

for 

PLUS  BUSINESS 

presented  to 

COURIER-GAZETTE 
Rockland,  Maine 
DAILY  NEWS 
Galveston,  Texas 

JACKSON  SENTINEL 
Maquoketa,  Iowa 

MORE  NEWSPAPERS  USE  METRO 


HUBERT  D.  OSTEEN,  publisher  of  the  Sumter  (S.C.)  Daily  Item, 
signs  a  contract  ordering  a  new  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite  web  offset 
press.  Looking  on  is  Hubert  D.  Osteen  Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the 
Item,  standing,  and  Frank  A.  White  Jr.,  Southeastern  sales  manager 
for  the  Goss  Company.  Four  generations  of  the  publisher's  family 
are  depicted  by  photos  on  wall  in  background. 


each  field.  The  runnersup  re¬ 
ceive  plaques  and  pins;  those  in 
the  honorable  mention  class  re¬ 
ceive  Citations  of  Merit  and 
pins. 

The  trophies  and  pins  were 
especially  designed  by  a  national 
firm  for  the  Golden  Star  Awards 
Program  and  are  exclusively 
ours.  The  plaques  are  our  own 
original  design. 

Between  5,000-6,000  seniors  in 
the  area  are  eligible  to  partici¬ 
pate;  more  than  three  hundred 
official  school  nominees’  entries 
are  ordinarily  received  from 
which  the  seventy  finalists  are 
selected  by  the  judges. 

The  program  has  been  well 
received  at  all  levels  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  field  and  has  become  an 
annual  event. 

4-H  Honors 

The  Star-News  Newspapers, 
planning  and  working  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Extension 
Service  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  Raleigh,  estab¬ 
lished  the  4-H  Honor  Program 
in  1957.  It  has  grown  consider¬ 
ably  since  that  time  with  the 
result  that  an  estimated  2,000 
young  people  in  10  Southeastern 
North  Carolina  counties  partici¬ 
pated  in  1967,  its  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  year. 

The  program  is  based  on  the 
format  of  the  “old”  county  fair 
— without  the  commercialism. 

Achievement  Days  are  held  in 
each  of  the  counties  and  the  4-H 


meml)ers  bring  their  l)est  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  1967  premium  list 
made  provisions  for  255  items. 
After  the  entries  are  judged  by 
Extension  Service  personnel,  the 
Star-News  Newspapers  award 
blue,  red  and  white  ribbons  for 
first,  second  and  third  place  win¬ 
ners.  The  blue  ribljon  winners 
then  bring  their  entries  to  Wil¬ 
mington  for  a  day-long  fair. 
Here  rosettes  are  awarded. 
Other  awards  include  plaques 
for  outstanding  achievements  in 
particular  fields  of  endeavor. 

Objectives  of  the  program 
are: 

To  develop  leadership  talents 
and  to  work  toward  achieving 
the  broad  objectives  of  character 
and  effective  citizenship;  to  give 
4-H  members  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
hibit  pro<lucts  of  their  projects 
and  activities;  to  recognize 
achievements  of  4-H  members 
and  adult  leaders;  to  provide 
suitable  awards;  to  provide  a 
stimulus  for  more  effective  4-H 
work  and  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  what  the  Iwys  and  girls  in 
this  good  organization  are  doing. 

The  Publisher,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Regional  Editor  have 
been  honored  for  their  work  on 
this  program  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Extension  Service. 

School  Page 

Journalism  students  at  New 
Hanover  High  School,  the  larg¬ 
est  institution  in  the  consoli- 
{Contirmed  on  page  56) 
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There  comes  a  time  somehow,  somewhere,  when  you’ll  have  to 
test  us.  Day-in  and  day-out  we  get  the  job  done,  deliver  the 
goods  on  time.  But  when  you  get  a  problem  —  pow  —  it’s  a 
whopper  and  you  don’t  need  any  good  time  Charlies.  You  need 
a  solid,  experienced,  interested  representative  with  a  respected, 
dedicated  company  backing  him  up.  Everything  that  happened 
up  ’til  that  time  doesn’t  matter.  The  chips  are  down  and  you 
look  to  Imperial. 

We  make  your  life  easier.  Period. 


3TAJSATIV 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Chicago  60650  •  Philadelphia  19134 
New  York  10007 


the  one  mat 
that  pops  up 
eveeptvhere . . . 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 
105 


THE  MOLDERS  prefer  Certified.  "They're  easier  to 
handle,  they  never  give  us  any  trouble." 

THE  STEREOTYPERS  prefer  Certified,  they're  easier  to 
use,  they  keep  impressions  longer. 

The  fact  is:  Certified  Syndicate  is  the  largest  selling  mat 
in  the  industry.  That's  why  you  see  it  popping  op  every¬ 
where.  Insist  on  Certified,  made  by  Certified  Dry  Mats— 
since  1924,  the  standard  for  excellence. 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  New  York  10017. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


SNPA  PROMOTION 

{Continued  from  page  54) 
dated  local  school  system,  use  a 
regular  page  of  the  Wilmington 
Morning  Star  and  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Newe  as  a  working  labora¬ 
tory  in  journalism. 

The  students,  with  second-year 
students  as  the  page  editor,  as¬ 
sign  and  prejiare  stories  and 
photographs,  edit  and  make  up 
their  page,  read  proof  on  galley 
and  pages  and  virtually  put  out 
a  one-page  newspaper. 

This  is  done  on  a  regular 
basis.  In  1967,  this  was  done  on 
a  weekly  basis. 

The  regular  news  room  staff 
of  the  Star-News  served  as  ad¬ 
visers  and  coaches,  but  the  stu¬ 
dents  did  the  actual  writing  and 
editing.  Problems  were  not 
solved  by  the  professional  news¬ 
paper  people;  they  encouraged 
the  student  reporters  and  editors 
to  find  their  own  solutions. 

Each  page  editor  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  photograph  in  the 
page  masthead  and  the  com¬ 
pleted  page  ran  in  the  city  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Star  and  News. 

The  published  page  was  then 
the  subject  of  a  critique  in  the 
journalism  class. 

As  part  of  this  program,  Star- 
News  editors  lectured  in  the 
journalism  clas.ses  on  subjects 
ranging  from  accuracy  to  make¬ 
up. 

Sencluniier  of  the  Moiilli 

Sponsored  By 
Star-News  Newspajiers 

The  SENClander  of  the 
Month  Program  is  designed  for 
three  purposes. 

The  first  is  to  recognize  those 
individuals  who  have  given  “able 
and  devoted  services  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  region  in  econ¬ 
omic,  social  and  other  fields  of 
constructive  endeavor”  in  the 
10-county  area. 

The  second  is  to  provide 
readers  of  the  Star-News  News¬ 
papers  with  an  interesting  per¬ 
sonality  profile  each  month.  This 
also  has  a  secondary  value  in 
building  up  extensive  Library 
information  on  community 
leaders. 

Finally,  the  program  as  a 
whole  is  designed  to  better  rela¬ 
tionships  between  Wilmington 
and  leaders  in  the  Southeastern 
North  Carolina  counties,  which 
comprise  the  coverage  area  of 
j  the  Star-News. 

In  sponsoring  this  program, 
the  Star-News  Newspapers  give 
fresh  emphasis  to  their  respon¬ 
sible  role  as  a  regional  leader, 
above  and  beyond  the  customary 
services  of  a  newspaper, 

Citizen  of  the  Year 

The  Citizen  of  the  Year  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  the  desire  of 
the  Star-News  Newspapers  to 
encourage  stronger  civic  leader- 
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ship  and  achievement  by  recog. 
nizing  these  qualities  in  worthy 
individuals  in  the  development 
of  a  better  community  and 
region.  I 

Of  the  several  public  pro-  ’ 
grams  conducted  by  the  Star- 
News,  it  is  the  most  intensive 
and  dignified  in  its  conduct. 

Selection  of  the  Citizen  of  the 
Year  is  made  in  the  utmost  con-  ’ 
fidence  and  the  membership  of 
the  anonymous  committee  en-  I 

trusted  with  this  important  re-  I 

sponsibility  remains  secret. 

The  program,  while  conducted  I 

in  confidential  conferences  of  the  | 

committee,  is  most  thorough  and 
involves  close  cooperation  be-  , 

tween  Star-News  executives  and 
the  selection  committee.  I 

The  program  has  been  well  I 

received,  with  recipients  being  I 

truly  deserving  community  ^ 

leaders. 

United  Fund  PK  Award 

The  United  Fund  Public  Ki“- 
lations  Award  Program  is  pre-  ^ 

sented  to  encourage  year-around 
publicity  eflForts  by  the  memlior 
agencies  of  the  United  Fund  of 
New  Hanover  County. 

The  program  is  a  purely  local 
one,  planned  and  designed  to  I 

serve  our  own  community  needs.  I 

Trying  to  “sell”  United  Fund  | 

and  its  agencies  during  the  one- 
month  annual  campaign  was  a  * 
difficult  task  for  the  UF  and  for  , 
the  Star-News  Newspapers.  ^ 

The  Star-News  worked  out  a  i 

procedure  with  the  UF  director  j 
to  honor  the  agency  which  did  ; 
the  best  job  of  telling  its  story  I 
of  service  to  the  community,  I 

The  program  has  been  a  sue-  [ 
cessful  one  and  has  created  con¬ 
siderable  competition. 

The  award,  in  the  form  of  an  » 
engraved  plaque,  is  presented  at  I 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  | 
Fund.  Community  leaders  serve  i 

as  judges  and  the  presentation  j 

is  made  by  an  executive  of  the  j 

newspapers  and  publicity  given 
to  the  award. 

• 

Sports  and  Safety  [ 

The  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader 
(14,629  circ.)  serves  a  market  of 
about  25,000  population  with  a 
variety  of  public  service  and 
community  relations  projects,  in¬ 
cluding: 

•  An  annual  city  golf  tourna¬ 
ment, 

•  An  area  tennis  tournament, 
held  annually. 

•  A  year-long  Safety  Cam¬ 

paign,  featuring  an  essay  con¬ 
test  w’ith  $2,000  in  U.S.  Bonds  [ 
awarded  as  prizes.  \ 

A  weekly  School  Page  is  pub-  ( 
lished  during  the  school  year, 
according  to  H.  L.  Opie,  general 
manager. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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If  n  Works, 
Wky  FU  It? 

by 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle,  Jr. 

fraiidMl 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

LeuUvilU,  Kentucky 
1849 


Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  I 
our  family  distillery— and  so  are  i 
their  comments  about  our  i 
ancient  and  honorable  methods.  I 

I  particularly  relish  the  re-  I 
mark  of  a  gentleman  from  up  ! 
east  as  1  escorted  him  about  our  ' 
grounds.  I  pointed  out  our  old- 
fashioned  fermenters  made  of  I 
cypress  wood.  Our  trusty  old  ' 
copper  still.  Our  wooden  rick 
warehouses,  and  cooper’s  shop  i 
right  out  of  the  19th  century. 

We  came  to  our  famous  old 
red  steam  engine  used  for  grind-  i 
ing  grain.  It  is  the  very  picture  ; 
of  antiquity,  with  its  huge  fly-  i 
wheel  and  puffing  piston.  Yet 
this  relic  of  a  bygone  time  still 
sputters  on  in  its  own  happy 
way.  Noting  the  engine’s  form¬ 
idable  age,  the  gentleman’s 
smiling  comment  was:  "If  it 
works,  why  fix  it?’’ 

It  struck  me  as  the  perfect 
summation  of  why  we  do  what 
we  do.  And  the  perfect  rebuttal 
for  advocates  of  change. 

For  almost  120  years  now  our 
aim  has  been  the  same.  And  it 
is  not  to  make  something  "new 
and  different.’’  It  is  to  keep  our 
fine  old  Sour  Mash  Kentucky 
Bourbon  as  good  as  it  was  back 
then.  Tq  that  end,  we  have 
stayed  with  the  tried-and-true. 

Granted,  these  old  ways  are 
costly.  But  it  could  be  far  cost¬ 
lier  to  flirt  with  new-fashioned 
techniques  that  would  disturb 
the  mellow  flavor  and  character 
of  Old  Fitz  as  people  know  it. 

We  don’t  know  any  better 
way  to  make  Bourbon.  And  our 
r^Jdest  advertising  will  tell  you 
j.hat  people  who  drink  Old 
Fitzgerald  don’t  know  any  ' 
better,  either. 

Old  Fitzgerald  continues  to 
be  the  most  expensively  made 
Bourbon  in  Kentucky.  Its  taste 
and  quality  were  fix^  for  keeps 
long  ago. 

And  as  my  friend  said:  “if  it 
works,  why  fix  it?’’ 


Your  Key  to  Hospitality 


Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
100  Proof  or  86.8  Prime  Straight 
Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


Bland  Smith  joins 
News-Texan  papers 

Arlingto.v,  Tex. 

.Appointment  of  Bland  L. 
Smith  Jr.,  as  production  man¬ 
ager  for  News-Texan  Inc.,  has 
been  announced  by  Robert  M. 
Johnson,  president. 

Smith  was  assistant  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  at 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  from  1955-66,  and  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager  for 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  from 
1966  until  joining  the  News- 
Texan  staff. 

News-Texan  Inc.,  publishes 
the  Arlington  Daily  News,  Irv¬ 
ing  Daily  News,  Grand  Prairie 
Daily  News,  Mid-Cities  Daily 
News,  Garland  Daily  News, 
Richardson  Daily  News,  Mc¬ 
Kinney  Courier-Gazette  and  the 
Carrollton-Farmers  Branch  Sub¬ 
urban  News. 

• 

Women’s  editor 

Coshocton,  O. 

Diane  K.  Lorenz,  a  meml)er 
of  the  Coshocton  Tribune  staff 
since  1966  and  assistant  women’s 
editor  since  1967,  was  named 
women’s  editor  to  succeed  Helen 
B.  Fallon,  who  retired  after  44 
years  service  to  the  newspaper. 
Mrs.  Fallon  had  not  missed  a 
day’s  work  due  to  illness  for 
more  than  30  years. 

• 

On  Sunday  desk 

Toledo 

Fred  Nofziger  recently  moved 
from  the  regional  desk  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  where  he  had  been 
editor  for  the  last  three  years, 
to  the  Sunday  department  where 
he  l)ecomes  editor  of  the  Leisure 
section.  Nofziger  has  l)een  on 
the  staff  of  the  Blade  for  the 
last  12  years. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Webb,  advertising 
director,  Torrance  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze — presi¬ 
dent,  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
(South),  succeeding  MICHAEL 
Johnston,  ad  manager,  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier  who  was 
named  general  manager.  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Times-Standard. 

«  *  * 

John  Picano — from  retail 

and  classified  sales  manager, 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call,  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales  manager, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News  Amer¬ 

ican. 

*  *  * 

John  Huff — promoted  to  cir¬ 
culation  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing 
Corp.  Terry  Grimes — country 
circulation  manager. 


LANE  WILLIAMS  is  now  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News.  He 
was  formerly  retail  advertising 
manager.  In  1946  he  began  his 
career  as  a  classified  ad  salesman 
for  the  Macon  newspapers. 

Freiberger  resigns 

Cleveland 
I.  F.  Freiberger,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  a  director  of 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
resigned.  He  has  served  on  the 
board  continuously  since  1932 
and  he  was  elected  board  chair¬ 
man  in  1953. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  McLaughlin  Jr.,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  Beacon 
.Advertising  agency  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  left  the  staff  of  the 
agency  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

«  *  « 

David  M.  Cleary,  medical 
writer  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin — recipient  of  Howard  W. 
Blakeslee  Award  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Heart  Association. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Willson,  former  Kelly 

Smith  Co.  manager  at  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  more  recently  w’ith  Re¬ 
corder-Sunset  Press — to  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Representatives 
as  western  manager. 

*  *  * 

William  R.  Dane — promoted 
to  general  manager  of  the  Owen 
Sound  (Ont.)  Sun-Times  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  J.  McTavish,  who 
retired  as  managing  director 
after  47  years  with  the  paper. 

«  *  * 

Ellen  Gene  Peters,  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University,  has 
joined  the  women’s  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  «  « 

.Alfred  P.  Gaskill  Jr.,  who 
has  been  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  is  a  new  police  reporter  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBI 
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9  science  writing 
fellows  selected 

Six  men  and  three  women 
have  been  appointed  Advanced 
Science  Writing  Fellow’s  for  the 
1968-69  academic  year  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

They  are: 

Soon  Whan  Cho,  assistant 
editor  of  the  foreign  news  de- 
))artment,  Hankook  Ilbo,  Seoul, 
Korea. 

Roger  Kenneth  Field,  news 
and  feature  editor.  Electronic 
Design  Magazine. 

William  David  Jaynes,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Baytown  Briefs, 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  Baytown,  Texas. 

Suzanne  Loebl,  writer  of  chil- 
tlren’s  science  books  and  ab¬ 
stracts  of  science  literature. 

Norman  Metzger,  staff  writer, 
.American  Chemical  Society. 

Charles  Ray  Morgan,  rewrite- 
man  and  assistant  to  the  science 
etlitor,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Jou  rnal. 

Michael  Seif,  staff  writer. 
New’  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
magazine.  The  Sciences. 

Eloise  Jean  Watson,  editor, 
Clinical  Trends. 

Marcia  Hayes  Willis,  free¬ 
lance  w’riter  for  the  North 
.American  New’spaper  Alliance 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

*  «  * 

Dave  Fitzpatrick  has  joined 
the  .Associated  Press  .staff  at 
Denver  after  graduating  from 
Brigham  Young  University.  He 
replaces  Harry  A.  Dunphy,  now 
assigrned  to  the  foreign  new’s 
desk. 

*  «  « 

Charles  E.  Giordano,  former 
publisher.  Prince  Rupert  (B.  C.) 
Daily  News,  has  lieen  named 
executive  publisher.  Western 
Homes  &  Living,  Vancouver 
B.  C. 

*  4t  ♦ 

Rosemary  Kovacs — from  the 
Sa7idusky  (Ohio)  Register  to 
the  copy  desk,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Burdock,  who  has 
lieen  editor  of  the  .suburban 
Spectator  papers  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  joined  the  Columbus 
Bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Ober  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  Press  and 
Public  Information,  CBS  Elec¬ 
tronic  Video  Recording  Division. 
He  has  been  director  of  Press 
and  Program  Information  for 
the  CBS  Radio  Division  since 
.May  1963. 
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Delta 

has 

over 

1200 

counter-PR 

agents 


2  papers  appoint 
production  chiefs 

Wilmington,  Dela. 

Walter  Hempton  has  been 
named  production  director  of  the 
News-Journal  Co.,  effective  Nov. 
29,  it  was  announced  by  Freder¬ 
ick  Walter,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 

Hempton  will  succeed  Herbert 
E.  Cox  Jr.,  who  is  resigning  to 
become  vicepresident  and  pro¬ 
duction  director  of  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Hempton,  44,  joined  the  News- 
Journal  Co.  as  an  apprentice 
printer  on  the  Morning  News  in 
August  1946,  after  serving  with 
the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II. 

Cox,  54,  came  to  the  News- 
Journal  Co.  as  production  direc¬ 
tor  in  February  1962  from  the 
New  York  Post,  where  he  was 
mechanical  superintendent. 


NED  J.  BRADLEY  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic,  a  unit  of  Home  News 
Enterprises  which  also  publishes 
the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Daily  Journal, 
the  Plainfield  (Ind.)  Messenger, 
and  the  Greenwood  ( Ind.)  News. 
Bradley  graduated  from  Indiana 
University  School  of  Business  in 
1959  and  joined  Home  News  En¬ 
terprises  in  1961  as  controller. 


J.  F.  Weadock,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Tucson  Ari¬ 
zona  Star,  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  until  March  17,  1969,  at 
which  time  he  will  retire.  His  G.  Wendell  Zemina  has  been 
departure  closes  a  career  with  appointed  retail  advertising 
the  Star  that  began  in  1923  manager  of  the  Oakland  Trib- 
when  he  joined  the  sports  de-  une  and  Robert  J.  Garvey,  a 
partment  as  a  writer  and  editor,  veteran  Tribune  employee,  has 
*  *  *  been  named  assistant  manager 

Thor  M.  Smith,  former  of  retail  advertising. 

A  meriran  Weekly  and  San  Fran-  *  *  ♦ 

cisco  Call-Bulletin  executive —  Joseph  P.  Sargis — named 

named  vicepresident  and  secre-  Pacific  Division  sports  editor  of 
tary.  Mills  College,  where  he  has  United  Press  International.  He 
been  head  of  fund  raising  since  succeeds  Scott  Baillie,  who  is 
1967.  retiring. 


MELVIN  G.  PAHON  locks  up  his 
desk  for  the  final  time  as  he  re¬ 
tires  from  his  job  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
Patton  had  been  with  the  Press  for 
33  years  and  is  well  known 
in  the  advertising  fraternity. 


(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


Robert  E.  Cox  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  regional  executive  for 
Colorado  and  Wyoming.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joseph  S.  M abler,  who 
has  been  named  press  secretary 
to  Sen.  Clifford  Hansen,  R.-Wyo. 
*  ♦  « 

Noel  A.  Morisset,  comp¬ 
troller  at  the  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald  for  15  years, 
has  become  the  general  manager 
of  a  group  of  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Green  River 
valley  area  of  King  County.  He 
will  take  over  management  of 
papers  published  by  John  Four¬ 
nier  in  Kent,  Auburn  and  Ren¬ 
ton.  Oliver  Martin  has  been 
appointed  comptroller  at  Bell¬ 
ingham. 


Joseph  Owsley,  former  city  Anne  Bailey,  former  editor- 
editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  ial  writer  for  the  Waterbury 
Press,  and  Ted  Dovglas,  former  (Conn.)  Republican — now  edi- 
city  editor  of  the  H’indsor  torial  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Ont.)  Star,  have  joined  the  (Conn.)  Times. 
editorial  staff  of  the  Detroit  ♦  *  * 

News.  Harry  F.  Leonare  Jr.,  ex- 

♦  ♦  *  staffer  with  the  Yale  News  Bu- 

Daved  Brinegar,  executive  reau.  New  Haven — now  desk- 
editor  of  the  A  n'rowa  Dn?7j/ Star,  man  on  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Tucson,  has  assumed  full  execu-  Republican. 
tive  responsibility  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Star  during  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  William  R.  Mathews, 
editor  and  publisher 


Of  our  16,000  employees, 
more  than  1200  serve  as  ticket 
agents.  And  you’ll  notice  the 
difference  they  make  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  step  up  to  any  Delta 
counter.  There’s  a  smile  wait¬ 
ing  for  you.  A  sincere  interest 
in  your  needs.  Matter  of  fact, 
you’ll  find  that  same  difference 
on  Delta  all  the  way  from  ticket 
counter  to  baggage  counter. 
Going  our  way  soon?  Join  us! 


^  AND  COMPANY 


George  H.  Keefe,  recently  re-  San  Diego  newsman,  has  been 
tired  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  named  Commissioner  General  of 
News  suburban  editor — honored  the  United  States  Pavilion  at 
at  testimonial  dinner  by  fellow  Expo  ’70  in  Osaka,  Japan, 
employes  of  the  Springfield  ♦  ♦  * 

Newspapers.  Yvanna  Mundell  was  named 

*  *  *  chief  librarian  of  the  News- 

Stuart  S.  Fenston  —  ap-  photo  Library  of  the  Associated 
pointed  to  the  national  adver-  Press.  She  succeeded  the  late 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  Detroit  Catherine  Caldecott,  who  had 
News’  New  York  City  office.  He  held  the  position  since  1954.  Miss 
formerly  was  a  salesman  for  Mundell  has  l)een  a  member  of 
Ward-Griffith  Co.  in  New  York,  the  library  staff  for  the  past 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  25  years. 
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NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEmple  3-3018 
8AL5/GH,  N.  C. 
(807  McDonald  lane 


Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


S>PA  PROMOTION 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

Tailored  events 

The  Columbia  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer's  program  of  com¬ 
munity  relations  and  public 
service  activities  includes  two- 
dozen  or  more  individual  pro¬ 
grams,  each  tailored  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  area  and  audience. 

A  capsule  review  of  each  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Books  and  Documents 

Our  resale  program  covers  a 
wide  range  of  items  from  tax 
books  to  cook  books.  We  pro¬ 
mote  sale  in  our  newspapers  of 
books  of  value  to  readers  and 
offer  at  cost  as  public  service. 
Items  include :  maps,  flags, 
household  hints  books,  volumes 
of  famous  people  and  events, 
historical  chronicles,  informa¬ 
tion  on  presidents,  language  and 
learn  to  read  records,  etc. 

Club  News  Clinic 

Held  annually  for  club  women 
in  area.  Averi.ge  attendance 
over  200.  Clinic  useful  in  in¬ 
structing  publicity  chairman  in 
proper  news  writing  form  and 
help  solve  problems  they  have. 
Affords  opportunity  for  our 
staff  members  to  meet  club  of¬ 
ficials.  Excellent  acceptance. 

European  Tour 

Each  April,  our  travel  edi¬ 
tor  and  women’s  editor  conduct 
tour  of  European  capitols.  Also 
includes  visit  to  romantic  cities 
of  Greek  Isles.  45  people  in 
group.  Usually  filled  less  than  a 
week  after  announcement. 

Carrier  Scholarships 

Award  three  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ships  to  outstanding  newspaper- 
boys  each  year.  Scholarships 
given  on  basis  of  high  scholas¬ 
tic  achievement,  good  character, 
outstanding  customer  service, 
extra-curricular  activities, 
church  work,  etc. 


Tucker- IK'ilder  Journalism 
Awards 

Annually,  The  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer  presents  a  typewriter  to 
the  outstanding  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  each  local  high  school. 
T-W  winner  is  chosen  by  faculty 
nomination  committee. 

Club  Of  The  Year  Awards 

Club  of  the  Year  awards  are 
presented  at  the  Woman’s  Club 
News  Clinic.  Award,  an  en¬ 
graved  silver  bowl,  presented  to 
P.T.A.,  Garden  and  Civic  club 
whose  activities  have  been 
judged  most  outstanding. 

Journalism  Excellence  Award 

A  handsome  rotating  trophy 
is  presented  each  year  to  the 
local  area’s  outstanding  high 
school  new'spaper  staff.  Contest 
is  judged  by  an  editorial  selec¬ 
tion  board. 

Intern  Program 

Arrangements  with  Colum¬ 
bus  College  for  three  English  or 
journalism  students  to  be  chosen 
each  quarter  to  serve  as  interns 
in  the  news  room  and  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Interns  earn 
good  pay  and  earn  college  cred¬ 
its  for  the  program.  Good  source 
of  future  staffers. 

Plant  Tou  rs 

Conduct  tours  of  facilities 
during  weekdays.  Tour  members 
given  booklet  that  describes  each 
department’s  function.  Flexible 
format  allows  any  age  group 
to  visit  plant. 

.Snap  Box  Derby 

Co-sponsor,  along  wdth  local 
Chevrolet  dealer  and  Jaycees, 
Soap  Box  Derby. 

Speakers'  Bureau 

Ledger-Enquirer  provides 
speakers  to  local  clubs  and 
civic  organization,  free  of 
charge. 

(k)loring  Contest 

Each  year  ca.sh  and  prizes 


are  awarded  to  youngsters  for 
best  coloring  of  Christmas 
scene.  Age  limit  12  years.  Over 
1,500  entries  each  year. 

Editorial  Reprints 

Reproduce  and  distribute  se¬ 
lected  editorials  to  mailing  list 
made  up  of  top  local  leaders  in 
business,  government,  commun¬ 
ity  service,  education,  etc. 

Newspaper  In  Classroom 

Ledger-Enquirer  pioneer  in 
Newspaper  in  Classroom  pro¬ 
gram.  Local  school  system  ex¬ 
tremely  cooperative  in  imple¬ 
menting  program.  At  eighth 
grade  level,  students  receive 
copies  of  newspaper  each  day. 
Teachers  set  aside  certain  time 
each  week  to  “teach”  from 
newspaper.  Relating  course  of 
study  to  newspaper  .  .  .  the 
living  textbook. 

Fashion  Pre-view  For  Retailers 

Women’s  editor  conducts  slide 
pre-view  of  coming  season’s 
fashion  for  local  retailers.  Slide 
presentation  follows  editor’s 
visit  to  New  York  for  fashion 
showings. 

Miss  Paper  Doll 

Tenth  annual  Miss  Paper  Doll 
will  l)e  chosen  in  1969.  Contest 
open  to  girls  age  four  through 
six.  Girls  submit  photograph, 
which  appears  in  newspaper 
during  month-long  contest.  Miss 
Paper  Doll  presented  prizes  and 
wardrobe.  A  color  portrait  ap¬ 
pears  on  cover  of  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement.  She  also  appears  on 
local  television  shows. 

Ice  And  Coal  Fund 

Afternoon  edition.  The  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ledger,  sponsors  an  Ice 
and  Coal  fund  for  indigent  fam¬ 
ilies.  Contributions  are  solicited 
through  front  page  stories. 

Action  Line 

Action  Line  column  serves  as 
public  forum  and  answers  ques¬ 
tions,  solves  problems  for  read¬ 
ers.  People  phone  or  mail  in 
questions  (phone  calls  are  re¬ 
corded),  they  are  researched 
and  answered  in  daily  column 
in  afternoon  edition.  Community 
service  feature  receives  an 
amazing  number  of  compliments 
from  readers  and  public  offi¬ 
cials.  Gives  average  reader  a 
means  of  cutting  red  tape  to  get 
a  solution. 

Your  Opinion  Counts 

Survey  or  Poll,  if  you  will,  of 
our  readers  on  matters  and 
questions  of  local  happenings. 
Editors  publish  three  items  each 
week — ranging  from  local  traf¬ 
fic  ordinances  to  international 
politics.  Readers  are  asked  to 
send  their  opinion  on  the  issues 

EDITOR  ac  PUBL 


to  editors.  Response  is  published 
following  week.  Copies  of  re¬ 
sponse  is  mailed  to  governors, 
congressmen,  state  and  local  of¬ 
ficials.  Response  is  sometimes 
overwhelming. 

High  School  Sports  Trophies 

Sports  editors  select  most 
valuable  player,  outstanding 
back  and  linemen,  top  basketball 
player,  all-city  teams  in  every 
sport.  Ledger-Enquirer  presents 
trophies  and  certificates  to  hon¬ 
ored  athletes. 

Ad-Writer  Of  The  Y’ear 

Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  selects  top  ad  writer  each 
year  from  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisers.  Newspaper  sponsors 
luncheon  and  presents  engraved 
plaque. 

Policeman  Of  The  Year 

Present  pistol  to  the  patrol¬ 
man  cited  by  local  Police  De¬ 
partment  as  their  Policeman  of 
the  Year. 

In  addition,  w’e  have  spon¬ 
sored  Cooking  Schools,  New 
York  theater  tour,  spelling  and 
vocabulary  contest,  Iwwling 
clinics,  medical  forums,  learn  to 
swim  programs,  educational  ex¬ 
hibits,  doll  and  pet  contest,  fur¬ 
nished  weekly  current  events 
quiz  to  schools,  citizenship  and 
government  forums  and  have 
published  special  editions  relat¬ 
ing  to  community  welfare 
through  better  housing,  medical 
care,  transportation  and  schools. 
• 

Busy  publisher 

The  Middlesboro  Daily  News, 
in  the  mountains  of  southeastern 
Kentucky,  is  a  singular  example 
of  how  newspapers  and  their 
publishers  can  play  an  important 
role  in  community  relations  and 
public  service. 

The  record  of  the  Daily  News 
proves  tw’o  points  in  particular: 

1.  That  the  impact  of  the 
newspaper,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  can  extend  considerably 
beyond  the  influence  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  news  columns, 
and 

2.  That  the  newspaper’s  po¬ 
tential  for  public  service  to  its 
state  is  not  regulated  by  size; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  small¬ 
town  newspaper  can  have  a  big 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  a  state. 

The  Middlesboro  Daily  News 
would  be  considered  small-town 
by  customary  standards.  Mid¬ 
dlesboro  has  13,931  inhabitants. 
The  Daily  News  has  approxi¬ 
mately  6100  (ABC)  subscribers. 

But  there  is  nothing  small- 
townish  either  in  the  publisher’s 
scope  of  activities  or  his  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  For 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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How  to  win 
a  beauty  contest 
with  measurements 
iike  150-19-125. 


It  happened  October  24. 

America’s  16th  annual  Landscape  Awards  were 
being  presented  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Out  of  130  entries  in  categories  from  parks  to 
public  buildings  to  industry,  there  were  17  winners. 
Three  of  them  service  stations.  And  two  of  these 
were  Humble  stations. 

The  Charles  Holland  Enco  Station  in  Palm  Springs, 
California,  and  the  Leonard  Jones  Enco  Station  in 
East  Irvine,  California. 

The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  which 
holds  the  contests,  says  it's  unusual  for  one  oil 
company  to  win  two  awards.  But  our  150  by  19  by  125- 
foot  winners  have  something  unusual  going  for  them. 
Humble’s  own  beautification  program. 

When  we  build  a  new  station,  we  don’t  bulldoze 


the  trees  off.  We  take  pains  to  save  them.  We  add 
shrubs  and  plants,  so  the  station  will  look  like 
part  of  the  landscape. 

And  we  are  improving  many  older  stations  with 
trees,  hedges,  small  islands  of  green.  We’ve  even 
prepared  a  book  showing  our  people  how  to  land¬ 
scape  different  types  of  stations. 

We  don’t  do  it  to  get  awards. 

But  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our  business  of 
making  good  products  and  a  fair  profit,  that  there’s 
added  satisfaction  in  doing  something  more  for 
our  neighbors. 

Humble  is  doing  something  more. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  % 

America’s  Leading  Energy  Compan^ 


If  offset  is  the  right  answer  for  you. 


the  Lithomatic  is  the  right  press. 


•  'Y, 


Offset  or  letterpress?  Publishers  of  medium  and  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  often  find  it  difficult  to  reach  a  decision  because  of  the 
many  production  problems  involved.  If  a  complete  evaluation  indi¬ 


cates  offset,  a  press  comparison  will  indicate  Lithomatic*.  Here’s  why: 

This  unit-type,  4-page-wide  offset  press  for  web  widths  up  to  68 
inches  and  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph,  can  handle  any  production 
requirement. 

The  highly  successful  Colormatic  inking  system  has  been  adapted 
to  the  Lithomatic.  Complete  color  changeover  of  any  page  position 
throughout  the  press  takes  only  a  few  minutes  without  additional  parts 


or  equipment.  This  versatile  inking  system  brings  to  offset  new,  up 
graded  standards  of  efficiency,  economy,  convenience,  and  high-speed 
high-quality  printing. 


Also  available  with  the  Lithomatic  are  two  optional  and  highly-practical 
control  consoles.  The  Hoe  ink  control  console  provides  a  layout  area 
for  copy  being  inspected  and  has  a  column  correction  control  imme¬ 
diately  under  and  aligned  with  each  column,  with  illuminated  indica¬ 
tion  of  pages  being  corrected.  Ink  column  correction  is  fast  and 
precise.  A  circular  dial  indicates  the  amount  of  correction  being  made 
in  small  increments  and  a  master  control  provides  for  full  page  cor¬ 
rection.  A  master  pre  setting  control  affords  returning  to  a  "norm” 
position,  before  or  after  a  run. 


The  press  console  has  the  normal  press  drive  controls,  a  speed 
tachometer,  controls  for  impression  and  form  rollers,  and  dampening 
motion.  And  from  this  console  a  pressman  can  govern  the  ink  and 
water  motion.  Compensator  controls  are  available  as  well  as  provision 
for  margin  control  of  the  paper  reels. 

Among  other  reasons  why  we  say,  "If  offset  is  the  right  answer, 
the  Lithomatic  is  the  right  press,"  is  the  fact  that  it  is  completely 
designed,  engineered  and  built  by  Hoe!  To  learn  more  about  the 
Lithomatic  or  if  you  would  like  Hoe  to  help  you  make  an  evaluation 
of  your  operation,  write 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 

n\#Ei  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10454 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 
two  decades  Maurice  K.  Henr>’’s 
influence  has  been  felt  in  the 
Kentucky’s  communications 
media,  industrial  development, 
tourist  promotion,  politics,  edu¬ 
cation  and  health  programs. 

Henry  got  into  the  newspaper 
business  on  the  Daily’  News  in 
1047  following  a  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Navy.  He  worked  under 
Uoliert  L.  Kincaid,  publisher, 
educator  and  author  of  several 
l)ooks,  including  “The  Wilder¬ 
ness  Road.”  He  took  over  man¬ 
agement  of  the  newspaper  when 
Dr.  Kincaid  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Harrogate,  Tenn. 

Cleaned  up  guvernnieni 

The  Daily  News  first  leceived 
widespread  attention  in  the  eai  ly 
.jO’s  when  it  campaigned  to  re¬ 
form  a  corrupt  local  government 


and  clean  up  a  community  which 
had  become  notorious  for  its 
gambling,  bootlegging  and  pros¬ 
titution. 

He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  sagging  economy  of  Mid- 
dlesboro,  whose  income  and  pop¬ 
ulation  had  declined  along  with 
a  reduction  in  coal  mining.  He 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Middleslwro  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  later  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamljer.  To  help 
attract  tourists,  he  also  became 
a  director  of  the  Kentucky 
Travel  Council,  where  he 
I)reached  the  advantages  of 
Middlesboro  and  its  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park. 
In  1961  he  expanded  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  international  arena, 
leading  a  delegation  of  business 
and  pi  ofessional  Kentuckians  on 
a  People  Goodwill  Mission  to 
Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


During  Henry’s  four-year  ten¬ 
ure  on  the  Middlesboro  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  two  nationally 
known  industries  were  attracted 
to  the  community.  In  addition,  a 
big  new  coal  mine  is  opening  in 
nearby  Claiborne  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

In  politics 

The  talents  of  the  Daily  News 
publisher  in  local  affairs  began 
to  receive  state-wide  attention, 
and  he  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Kentucky  Chamlier  of  Com¬ 
merce  (a  position  he  now  has 
held  for  13  years)  and  later 
President  of  the  State  Chamber. 
He  also  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Kentucky  Industrial  Fi¬ 
nance  Authority,  a  state  govern¬ 
ment  agency  set  up  to  help  com¬ 
munities  finance  new  industry. 

The  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  also  made  use  of  his  talent 
and  energy  and  elected  him  its 
President.  In  1963  he  was  named 


Outstanding  Member  of  tne 
KPA.  Meanwhile,  he  was  not 
slighting  his  Alma  Mater.  In 
1963  Henry  received  Bridge- 
water  College’s  Alumnus  of  the 
Year  Award. 

Henry  found  time  for  politics 
also,  and  in  1969  served  as  i 
Director  of  Publicity  for  the  i 
Republican  party  in  Kentucky 
and  for  U.S.  Senator  John  Sher¬ 
man  Cooper.  " 

In  1963  Henry  became  a 
trustee  of  Appalachian  Regional  L 
Hospitals,  a  non-profit  health  | 
care  system  which  operates  nine  [j 
community  hospitals  in  a  moun-  If 
tainous  area  of  Eastern  Ken-  [I 
tucky,  Virginia  and  West  Vir-  I 
ginia.  w 

In  1966,  he  took  time  out  from  H 
his  business  affairs  to  serve  four  r 
months  as  Interim  President  of  f 
ARH.  This  was  no  small  under-  ^ 
taking,  because  the  health  care 
system  has  2,000  employes  and  1 
an  operating  budget  of  approxi-  | 
mately  $19  million.  i 

In  1967,  Henry  became  chair¬ 
man  of  A  HR’s  30-member  Board 
of  Trustees,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds.  In  addition,  he  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Southeastern  Kentucky  Region-  , 
al  Health  Demonstration,  Inc., 
a  12-county  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion  which  is  planning  and  de¬ 
veloping  extensive  new  programs 
of  health  care  for  its  region.  |! 

Despite  his  wide  variety  of  j 

extra-curricular  interests,  Henry  i 

has  been  able  to  provide  effec¬ 
tive  leadership  for  his  news¬ 
paper.  The  Daily  News  captured 
the  Sweepstakes  Award  (for  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  areas  of 
news,  editorials,  photo  journal¬ 
ism,  advertising  and  community 
leadership)  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  in  1960,  1962 
and  1963.  In  1962  the  National 
Editorial  Association  gave  the  j 
Daily  News  top  national  recog¬ 
nition  for  a  series  of  editorials. 
Altogether,  since  19.")0  the  Mid¬ 
dlesboro  Daily  News  has  won 
131  national,  regional  and  state  | 
newspaper  awards.  I 


Marines’  pen  pal 

When  it  comes  to  community 
relations  and  public  services, 
the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Kvening 
Capital  is  on  the  scene  with 
everything  from  soap  to  clams. 

It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that 
the  editor,  Elmer  M.  Jackson 
Jr.,  after  an  exchange  of  letters 
with  the  Marine  Corps  lieuten¬ 
ant  son  of  a  local,  retired  naval 
oltic«‘r,  initiated  “Operation 
Soaplift.”  Through  the  assist¬ 
ance  »)f  tin*  Jaycees,  markets, 
children  and  housewives,  tons 
of  soap  were  forwarded  to  Viet¬ 
nam  for  use  by  needy  villagers 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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AN  EXCITING 
ENGRAVING 
MACHINE . . . 

Exciting  is  the  only  way  to  describe  the  NEW  MODEL 
ER  ELECTRONIC  TRACER  with  dot  attachment. 

The  newspapers  that  have  installed  the  NEW  MODEL 
ELECTRONIC  TRACER  are  mighty  pleased  with  the 
results  they  are  getting.  They  are  getting  contrast  and 
reproduction  they  never  thought  possible  before,  and 
are  turning  out  engravings  at  a  speed  they  never 
imagined. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  ELECTRONIC  TRACER. 

BEST  OF  ALL,  Drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  send  you 
some  clippings  from  papers  using  the  NEW  MODEL 
ER. 

Plasti-Graphic  Supply  Company 

P.  O.  DRAWER  268,  NAPERVILLE,  ILLINOIS  60540 
Phone  312-355-2288 
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These  newspapers 
recentb^  began  using 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal: 


AIIK  ANSAS  DKMOdlAT,  THE  HOUSTON  POST,  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS , 
The  Times-Union  and  (Rochester,  n.  y.)  . 

DAVrOX  DAILY  NEWS  and  JOURNAL  HERALD,  The Ne^ ^^American , 

Hamilton  Spectator  (Hamilton,  Canada) ,  (The  ;%tar-lfbger  (Newark,  n.  j.), 
The  Loltsville  Times  and  (ff0ttrier-?lournal ,  ThesNews , 

Tiil  Knickerbocker Nbvs  (Albany,  n.  y.),  the  lowell  sun  (lowell,  mass.), 
STATE  TIMES  and  MORNING  ADVOCATE  (BATON  ROUGE,  LA.), 

PATENT  TRAMiR  (MT.  Kisco,  N.  Y.),  Sfte  )Ktilsi  Ifrto , 

2rbf|Jrotiibenef3foumaland  Che  (fvening  bulletin 

...why? 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 

DIVISION  or  BALL  •  A  O  T  H  C  M  t  COMPANY  I  N  C  O  P  P  O  P  A  T  K  O 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  11231 
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Capital  fosters  the  growth  of 
amateur  theatre  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  One  such  gi-oup  recent¬ 
ly  marked  its  20th  anniversary 
and  gained  a  proclamation  of 
umns  where  the  appeal  for  soap  Qov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew  for  its 
and^  detergents  had  appeared  consistently  fine  endeavors.  Pre- 
earlier.  views  and  reviews  appear  regu- 

The  editor’s  correspondence  larlv. 
w'ith  the  Marine  Corps  officer  Additional  cultural  events 
IS  but  one  of  several  such  “pen  boosted  by  the  newspaper  in- 
pal”  relationships.  Letters  from  elude  the  Annapolis  Fine  Arts 
Vietnam  are  frequent.  Young  Festival  and  the  Maryland  Clam 
soldiers  express  appreciation  Festival.  The  former  is  a  wide- 
for  free  copies  of  their  home-  ranging  showcase  of  intema- 
town  newspaper  provided  by  the  tionally  knowm  musicians,  along 
Capital-Gazette  Press,  Inc.,  and  with  ample  local  talent,  while 
the  editor  replies  personally  to  the  Clam  Festival  is  a  success 
each  letter.  Portions  of  the  GI  story  in  telling  the  world  of  the 
letters  are  published,  often  with  gastonomic  glories  of  the  Marv- 
photographs  of  the  writers,  and  land  soft-shell  clam.  Both 
a  warm  relationship  develops.  events  attract  upwards  of  50,- 
These  friendly,  encouraging  OOO  visitors, 
letters  frequently  are  unfolded  The  newspaper  cained  sub- 


LITTLE  MERCHANTS — Matthew  L.  Gorman  and  Mark  McArdle  won 
$100  savings  bonds  and  trophies  as  the  best  newspaperboys  in 
Florida.  They  carry  routes  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News. 


dents  who  are  provided  with  and  interest  to  the  project, 
good  seats  at  the  Naval  Acad-  The  first  priority  at  the  Ar- 
emy’s  home  football  games  on  kansas  Gazette  in  establishing 
the  basis  of  a  coupon-drawing,  and  enhancing  good  community 
Scouting  activities  also  rate  relations  is  to  provide  a  good 
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ATLANTirS  2  STRONG 


★  THE  mm  COHSTITUTION 
A  THE  KTLIIHTII JOURHUL 


on  microfilm  from  the 
first  day  of  publication 


Special  Centennial  Offer— Good  thru  1968 

FREE,  with  an  order  for  blocks  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  or  The  Atlanta  Journal  on  microfilm 
.  .  .  the  Civil  War  years'  microfilm  of  another  Im¬ 
portant  Atlanta  newspaper  .  .  .  THE  SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY.  1861-1865. 

Send  right  away  for  an  order  blank  giving  prices 
of  blocks  of  The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  The 
Atlanta  Journal  on  microfilm,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Centennial  Offer. 
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high  on  the  newspaper’s  com¬ 
munity  services  roster. 

In  sports,  a  memorial  trophy 
in  honor  of  the  late  sports  edi¬ 
tor  is  being  established,  while 
an  Evening  Capital  trophy  for 
sporting  dogs  is  one  of  goals  of 
numerous  breeders  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Annapolis  Kennel  Club 
Show  at  Sandy  Point  State 
Park. 

A  weekly  church  page  in 
which  service  times  of  all  area 
churches  appear  free  of  charge 
and  a  weekly  three  full  column 
listing  known  as  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  Directory  are  other  ways 
in  which  the  newspaper  serves 
its  readers. 

In  a  city  renowned  for  co¬ 
lonial  heritage,  the  newspaper 
promotes  the  preservation  of 
historic  shrines  and  discourages 
— gently — encroaching  commer¬ 
cial  endeavors. 


Top-level  policy 

The  activities  of  the  Arkansan 
Gazette  in  the  field  of  community 
relations  is  coordinated  in  the 
office  of  the  publisher,  Hugh  B. 
Patterson  Jr.  While  these  rela- 


l)roduct  for  our  readers  and 
our  advertisers.  Next  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  sen  ice  to  advertisers 
and  readers.  It  is  not  something 
that  can  be  cranked  up  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  by  itself.  It 
must  be  renewed,  revived  and 
watched  each  week.  The  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette’s  management  feel 
that  unless  some  progress  is 
made  each  day  in  the  field  of 
professional  competence  and 
public  service  then  it  is  not  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  obligations  im¬ 
plied  on  all  media  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

So  much  for  policy.  The  rest 
is  technique.  Many  of  our  de¬ 
vices  are  conventional,  but  many 
are  unique — at  least  in  our  cir¬ 
culation  area  which  includes  all 
75  counties  of  our  state. 

‘Great  Decisions’ 

A  prime  goal  of  good  com¬ 
munity  relations  by  newspapers 
is  to  get  people  to  talk  and  to 
think.  This  identifies  the  news¬ 
paper  with  opinion  makers  and 
discus.sants  with  the  newspaper. 
The  Arkan.sas  Gazette  has  taken 
over  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Great  Decisions  courses  in  our 
state.  This  development  of  the 


1700  SHAW  AVE  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44112 

O  BellgHdiuell 


tions  are  the  basic  responsibility 
of  one  individual,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  cannot  be  a  one- 
man  job  and  all  executives  and 
supervisory  personnel  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  both  time 


Foreign  Policy  Association  fre¬ 
quently  is  controversial  but  it 
cuts  across  all  social  levels  and 
educational  levels  in  our  state. 
More  than  .3000  “opinion 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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iioul  wnuli  gou 
like  tn  be  nn 
the  reeeibing  enb 
nfthe 

i>unbag  cblleetion? 


These  Sunday  papers  are 
making  it  big; 

AKRON  Beacon  Journal 
ATLANTA  Journal  &  Constitution 
BALTIMORE  Sun 
BOSTON  Globe 
BOSTON  Herald 
BUFFALO  Courier-Express 
CHICAGO  Sun-Times 
CHICAGO  Tribune 
CINCINNATI  Enquirer 
CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer 
COLUMBUS  D/spafeh 
DALLAS  Times  Herald 
DENVER  Post 
DES  MOINES  Register 
DETROIT  Free  Press 
DETROIT  News 


HARTFORD  Times 
HOUSTON  Chronicle 
HOUSTON  Post 
INDIANAPOLIS  Star 
LOUISVILLE  Courier-Journal 
&  Times 

MEMPHIS  Commercial  Appeal 
MIAMI  Herald 
MILWAUKEE  Journa/ 
MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune 
NEWARK  News 
NEW  HAVEN  Register 
NEW  ORLEANS  Times-Picayune 
NEW  YORK/Vews 
OMAHA  World-Herald 
ORLANDO  Sentinel 
PHILADELPHIA  Bulletin 


i  PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer 
'  PHOENIX  Arizona  Republic 
i  PITTSBURGH  Press 
PROVIDENCE  Journa/ 
ROCHESTER  Democrat 
&  Chronicle 

i  ST.  LOUIS  Globe-Democrat 
ST.  LOUIS  Post-Dispatch 
!  ST.  PAUL  Pioneer  Press 
I  ST.  PETERSBURG  Times 
'  SEATTLE  Times 
!  SPOKANE  Spokesman-Review 
j  SPRINGFIELD  Republican 
SYRACUSE  Herald-Americanl 
Post-Standard 
WASHINGTON  Post 
I  WASHINGTON  Sunday  Star 


I  47  newspapers  in  all.  Which 
I  adds  up  to  22,000,000 
Sundays  every  week.  It’s  the 
biggest  thing  in  print  today. 
And  local  and  national 
I  advertisers  are  spending 
more  than  ever  before.  It’s  the 
I  only  locally  edited  magazine 
'  with  a  national  sales 
I  network.  Isn’t  it  time  for  you 
to  grow  with  Sunday? 

I  Sunday 

I  METROPOlini  SUNDRY  NEWSPAPERS.  IRC. 

I  260  Madison  lie..  New  von,  R.Y.  10016 
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makers”  including  many  at 
labor  imion  and  college  com¬ 
munity  levels  participated  in 
1968. 

The  “Fly-A-Flag”  program 
helped  us  identify  with  the 
patriotic  organizations.  We 
have  worked  this  to  the  hilt  on 
a  year-around  basis. 

One  of  the  least  articulate  but 
most  powerful  elements  in  our 
geographical  region  are  the 
“outdoorsmen”  and  non  -  spec¬ 
tator  sport  participants — fisher¬ 
men,  boaters,  waterskiers, 
campers,  hikers,  hunters  etc.  In 
our  Sunday  editions  they  have 
a  page  of  their  own  under  a 
wildlife  editor.  It  is  a  full  eight- 
column  presentation.  It  has  be¬ 
come  so  popular  it  probably  will 
be  expanded  to  accommodate  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  been  request¬ 
ing,  without  success  this  far, 
position  there.  This  forum  for 
these  people  is  a  tremendous 
community  relations  device. 
While  they  may  disagree  with 
our  editorial  policies  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  our  other  news  con¬ 
tent,  they  identify  with  us  as 
their  “owti  newspaper”. 

A  real  fine  entry  into  every 
community — especially  the  small 


ones — is  the  continuing  use  of 
the  Newspaper -In -The -Class¬ 
room  program.  This  involves  a 
lot  of  paternalistic-type  calls 
and  aid  to  classroom  teachers 
and  lectures  in  the  classroom 
ranging  from  the  elementary  to 
college  graduate  levels. 

Work  in  the  schools 

The  Gazette  distributes  17 
sets  of  the  AP’s  special  film 
strips  “SPECIAL  REPORT”  to 
the  school  districts  within  our 
city  circulation  area.  The  re¬ 
sidual  effect  of  this  exposure  of 
our  logo  is  excellent.  Further 
it  ties  in  with  our  “Newspaper- 
In-The-Classroom.” 

We  provide  speakers  for  high 
school  and  college  career  days, 
seeking  out  invitations  for  such 
appearances.  We  provide  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  patient  guides  for 
plant  tours.  The  director  of 
public  services  is  a  once-a- 
semester  lecturer  at  Little  Rock 
University  on  Public  Relations. 
One  of  the  associate  editors 
teaches  journalism  at  LRU.  A 
veteran  newshen  teaches  a 
newspaper  survey  course  at 
Philander  Smith  College,  a 
church  oriented,  predominantly 
Negro  institution. 

Gazette  management  insists 
that  all  its  people,  particularly 
in  the  superv’isory  and  execu¬ 


tive  levels  belong  to  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  professional  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  PRSA, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs,  the  various  industrial 
specialty  organizations  —  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion,  advertising, 
SNPA,  ANPA  etc.  etc.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  this  gives 
the  individuals  some  prestige 
with  the  advertisers,  news 
sources,  readers  etc.  In  short, 
it  “helps  our  image”.  Further 
the  Gazette  encourages  all  of  its 
people  to  volunteer  for  com¬ 
munity  activity — PTA,  United 
Fund,  Luncheon  Clubs,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  etc.  etc.  (This 
is  purely  volunteer.) 

Special  sections 

One  of  our  activities  is  sup¬ 
plying — at  our  cost — to  our 
readers  certain  publications  of 
interest  —  AP’s  Triumph  & 
Tragedy;  Popular  Cookbooks 
etc.  etc.  On  controversial  sub¬ 
jects  involving  lengthy  texts 
that  cannot  ,be  equitably  ab¬ 
stracted,  we  will  publish  with¬ 
out  compensating  revenues 
special  sections  just  so  that  our 
readers  cannot  say  they  “didn’t 
have  the  chance  to  know  about 
it.”  This  makes  for  good  will 
with  both  sides  of  the  subject, 
regardless  of  our  editorial  stand 
on  the  .subject  materials. 


The  Arkansas  Gazette  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  broadcast  media 
is  here  to  stay  and  we  use  it 
in  our  circulation  area  to  pre¬ 
sent  significant  documentaries 
of  historic  sites,  historic  events, 
current  situations  and  entertain¬ 
ment  (football,  folk  &  music 
festivals.  Miss  Arkansas  Con¬ 
tests,  golfing  events  etc.).  Inside 
these  shows  we  utilize  soft  sell 
“commercials”  about  our  insti¬ 
tution  and  its  people.  We  utilize 
our  TV  outlets  to  provide  more 
significant  documentaries. 

• 

Broad  range 

Providing  public  service  proj¬ 
ects  w’hich  will  appeal  to  a  broad 
range  of  interests  and  every  age 
group  in  Dallas  Metropolitan 
-4rea  is  the  responsibility  of  the  i 
promotion  department  of  the  | 
Dallas  Morning  News.  f 

Toward  that  end.  The  News 
annually  sponsors  some  thirty 
projects  geai  ed  to  students,  busi-  | 
nessmen,  sportsmen,  home-  I 
makers,  merchants  and  athletes.  ' 
The  majority  of  these  are  de- 
sigrned  for  full  family  participa¬ 
tion. 

Four  of  the  major  projects 
appeal  specifically  to  young 
people  and  annually  involve 
more  than  150,000  first  through 
(Continued  on  page  70)  ; 
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Herald,  Biloxi- Gulfport,  Mississippi 


News,  Washington,  D.C. 


Herald,  Durham,  North  Carolina 


News  &  Courier  and  Evening  Post,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 


Herald-Journal,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  News  and  Journal,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Kentucky  State  and  Record,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Journal  and  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Georgia  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Lincointon  Times  and  Southern  Textiie  News,  Lincointon,  North  Carolina 

What  do  they  have  in  common? 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 
providing  professional  planning 
and  design  services. 

Since  1832 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017  •  100  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
100  Interstate  85,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29301  •  1720  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
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AN  EDITOR  SPEAKS  TO  EDITORS 


Press  Integrity: 
A  Dying  Issue? 


In  the  past  editions  of  this 
series  I  have  limited  my  com¬ 
ments  to  the  positive  aspects 
of  the  trucking  industry;  de¬ 
liberately  avoided  current  and 
controversial  issues.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  hot  months  of 
the  debate  ov’er  the  now-side¬ 
tracked  “Big  Truck  Bill”, 
one  incident  deser\’es  special 
attention.  For  it  concerns  the 
basic  integrity  of  American 
journalism. 

United  States  Congress¬ 
man  Jim  Wright  lives  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  was 
for  this  particular  bill.  The 
Fort  Worth  Press,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  was 
against  the  bill.  And  to  get 
his  views  to  his  Fort  Worth 
Press  reader-constituents. 
Congressman  Wright  had  to 
buy  space. 

Here’s  why  (quoting  from 
his  5  col.  X  13  in.  ad,  8/2/ 

(58).,.. 

“Two  weeks  ago,  Scripps- 
Howard  reporter  Seth  Kan- 
tor  asked  for  my  comments 
on  the  bill,  my  reason  for  not 
voting  to  kill  it  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  gave  them  to  him, 
and  I  presume  he  wrote  them 
in  a  story.  But  that  story 
was  never  printed!  Not  one 
word.  Instead,  Scripps-How- 
ard  readers  continuetl  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  daily  diet  of  all  that 


is  supposedly  wrong  with 
that  bill.” 

Another  significant  pass¬ 
age  read: 

“.  .  .  a  newspaper  has  a 
sacred  duty  to  tell  the  facts 
fairly  and  squarely.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  controversy  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  right  to  take 
sides.  But  it  has  the  clear 
responsibility  to  let  the  pub¬ 
lic  hear  both  sides.  When  it 
tells  only  one  side  and  refuses 
to  quote  comments  on  the 
other  side,  it  betrays  its 
trust.” 

Two  days  later  the  editor, 
in  an  initiated  column,  re¬ 
plied  in  part:  “If  I  had 
known  you  wanted  to  take 
us  apart,  I  would  have  given 
you  the  space  to  do  it.  We 
don’t  mind  criticism,  even  to 
a  lecture  on  journalism.  You 
don’t  have  to  buy  space  for 
that.” 

It  was  a  nice  gesture,  but 
too  little  too  late.  Up  to  that 
point  Congi’essman  Wright 
had  found  the  door  closed. 

This  is  but  one  of  many 
incidents  that  flared  during 
the  long  debate.  The  truck¬ 
ing  industry  hap^ned  to  be 
the  loser.  But  nistory  may 
record  that  the  honesty  and 
quality  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  suffered  even  more. 


So.  II  In  a  series.  Reprints  of 
the  first  ten  are  now  available 
from  Mr.  Rawson. 


Member  of 


American  Trucking  Industry 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL 

Chestnut  &  Fifty-Sixth  Streets  •  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139  •  A  Chilton  Publication 
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twelfth  grade  students  in  a  27- 
county  area. 

These  include: 

The  Dallas  Regional  Science 
Fair,  in  which  all  schools  in  a 
9-county  area  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  More  than  80,000  stu¬ 
dents  entered  projects  at  the 
classroom  level  in  1968.  Area 
winners  exhibit  their  projects  in 
the  regional  fair  at  Dallas 
,  Memorial  Auditorium,  and  The 
News  sends  senior  division 
grand  prize  winners  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Science  Fair. 

The  Dallas  Regional  Spelling 
Bee,  which  determines  the  top 
fifth  through  eighth  grade 
speller  from  a  27-county  area  in 
northeast  Texas.  County  cham¬ 
pions  meet  in  Dallas,  and  the 
winner  represents  the  Dallas 
region  in  the  National  Spelling 
Bee  in  Washington,  D.  C.  More 
than  75,000  participated  on  the 
classroom  level  in  1968. 

The  Teen-age  Citizenship 
Tribute,  which  honors  the  Dallas 
Metropolitan  Area  high  school 
boy  and  girl  who  are  most  rep¬ 
resentative  of  outstanding  citi¬ 
zenship.  20  finalists  are  honored 
at  an  awards  dinner. 

Finishing  Touches,  a  summer 
clinic  in  charm,  beauty  and  self- 
improvement  for  teen-age  girls. 
The  Dallas  News  Model  Coed  of 
the  year  is  selected  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  end  of  the  final  session. 

Variety  of  affairs 

Other  major  annual  News 
projects  include: 

The  Southwest  Sports  &  Va¬ 
cation  Show,  which  enjoyed  its 
20th  annual  engagement  in  1968. 

The  Carnival  of  Foods,  spon¬ 
sored  in  conjunction  with  the 
North  Central  Food  Industry 
Association. 

The  Dallas  Beautification 
.\ward,  which  annually  honors 
outstanding  landscaping  of  com¬ 
mercial  property  in  the  Dallas 
I  Metropolitan  Area. 

'  The  Dallas  News  Flag  Pro¬ 
gram,  through  which  more  than 
75,000  United  States  flag  kits 
have  l)een  distributed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  cost  since  its  inception  in 
1960.  The  News  advises  readers 
of  appropriate  occasions  to  fly 
the  flag  through  page  one  boxes. 

The  Dallas  News  Amateur 
Snapshot  Contest. 

Touchdown,  a  weekly  football 
prediction  contest,  which  runs 
for  10  weeks  and  offers  up  to 
$1,300  in  cash  prizes  weekly. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  proj¬ 
ects,  the  News  conducts  many 
special  events  and  reader  re¬ 
sponse  promotion  every  year. 

In  1968,  these  will  include  two 
concerts,  featuring  the  Salt  Lake 
'  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  and 
the  U.S.  Marine  Band;  a  Sum¬ 


mer  Vacation  Travel  Show;  the 
“Cavalcade  of  Comics”  exhibit; 
an  exhibit  of  prize-winning  pho¬ 
tographs  from  the  1967  News¬ 
paper  National  Snapshot 
Awards  and  presenting  certifi¬ 
cates  of  achievement  to  college 
athletes  on  News  all-star  teams. 

The  News  also  maintains  a 
travel  department  through  which 
the  public  may  obtain  free  liter¬ 
ature  and  vacation  planning  in¬ 
formation,  produces  a  weekly 
television  show,  “The  World  of 
Travel,”  and  conducts  a  monthly 
travel  show  which  is  open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge. 

• 

All -year -long 

Public  service  is  a  year-’round 
effort  at  the  Miami  Herald, 
much  of  it  directed  toward 
building  a  strong  and  lasting 
relationship  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  youth. 

The  Herald  is  committed  to 
programs  serv’ing  youth  in 
many  areas.  At  the  same  time, 
the  newspaper  is  diversifying 
its  program  to  accomplish  spe¬ 
cific  goals  wherever  the  need 
arises  in  the  community. 

The  Herald’s  amazingly-suc- 
cessful  “Send  a  Kid  to  Camp” 
progrram  is  a  good  example. 

When  community  and  national 
officials  described  the  urgent 
need  for  solving  ’68  summer 
problems  in  city  ghettos.  The 
Herald  stepped  in  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  sending  500-600 
youngsters  to  summer  camp. 

Funds  were  raised  through 
ticket  sales  to  a  gigantic  Fourth 
of  July  fireworks  show  in 
Miami’s  Orange  Bowl.  Public 
response  was  so  great  that  by 
summer’s  end,  more  than  1,000 
youngsters  were  sent  to  camp. 

In  1968,  the  Herald  sponsored 
a  series  of  Saturday  night 
“Pops”  concerts  with  name  con¬ 
ductors  (Arthur  Fiedler,  Mitch 
Miller)  at  Miami’s  Marine 
Stadium. 

A  Shakespeare  Repertory 
Theater  brought  underpriv¬ 
ileged  kids  to  their  first  theater 
program,  complete  with  comic 
book  scenarios  to  follow  the 
action. 

Drama  workshops 

^orida’s  State  Theater,  the 
Asolo  Theater  Festival,  arrived 
in  October  through  Herald 
sponsorship  for  the  public  plus 
w’orkshop  seminars  and  special 
performances  for  more  than 
2,000  drama  students. 

In  addition.  The  Herald  spon¬ 
sored  a  football  charity  game 
for  the  third  year  with  Miami’s 
AFL  Dolphins,  raising  $40,000 
for  the  handicapped,  crippled 
children  and  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
Fund. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Plenty! 

Ifyou'reinthe 
cosmetic  business. 

In  Delaware  Valley,  the  most  becoming  place  for 
cosmetic  and  drug  advertising  is  in  the  suburbs. 
That’s  where  65%  of  the  people  live.  That’s  where 
68%  of  the  retail  sales  are  made.  And  that’s 
where  The  Inquirer  delivers  more  readers,  both 
men  and  women,  than  any  other  Philadelphia 
newspaper.  (Leadership  again  confirmed  in 
Philadelphia’s  most  recent  readership  survey — 
a  10-year  continuing  study  now  totaling  over 
185,000  interviews.) 

We’ll  do  more  for  you.  Measure  your  ads  through 
our  “Exposure/ Ratings”  service.  Inform  drug¬ 
gists  about  your  advertising  program  through 
our  “Tested  Selling  Ideas”  newsletter.  Most 
important,  as  Philadelphia’s  only  newspaper 
whose  readership  matches  the  market’s  buying 
power— with  strength  in  the  city,  superiority  in 
the  suburbs — we’ll  sell  your  product  line. 


yitilaltdplna  Jbiquirer 

THE  ADVERTISING  LEADER  IN  DELAWARE  VALLEY 


Wl 

can 


W 
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Philadelphia 
Inquirer 
do  for 
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you? 
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McSweeney  Hall 
at  Chowan  College 
honors  teacher 

Mi  rkreesboro,  N.  C. 

The  new  building  housinpr 
Chowan  College  School  of 
Graphic  Arts  has  been  named 
McSweeney  Hall  to  honor  John 
McSweeney,  director  of  the 
school  since  its  establishment. 

Announcement  by  Chowan 
College  President  Bruce  E. 
Whitaker  of  the  naming  of  this 
ultra-modern  structure  was 
made  during  sessions  of  the 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Press 
.Association,  meeting  for  the 
fifth  time  on  Chowan’s  campus. 

McSweeney,  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  the  School 
of  Graphic  Arts  and  helping  it 
gain  recognition  as  one  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  institutions 
preparing  people  for  careers  as 
editors,  publishers,  printers  and 
teachers  of  newspaper  mecha¬ 
nical  production,  retired  July  31 
at  the  age  of  70. 

His  drive  and  determination 
as  director  of  the  sc'hool  since 
1952,  brought  continual  expan¬ 
sion  of  facilities  and  equipment. 
Starting  with  an  old  Linotype 
donated  by  Raleigh  Xewn  and 
Observer  and  a  vei-y  small  print- 


JOHN  MC  SWEENEY,  director  of  the  Chowan  College  School  of 
Graphic  Arts  since  its  founding  in  1952,  received  tokens  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  North  Carolina  publishers  when  he  retired  this  summer. 
Left  to  right:  Brodie  S.  Griffith,  of  Charlotte,  president  of  North 
Carolina  Press  Association;  McSweeney;  Joe  Parker,  representing 
Eastern  NCPA;  and  Al  Resch,  president  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
of  North  Carolina. 


ing  press,  installed  in  a  building 
15  X  15  feet,  he  led  this  School’s 
advancement. 

The  School  of  Graphic  Arts  is 
now  widely  known  as  “the 
School  McSweeney  built.” 

Today  the  latest  manufactured 
piinting  e(|uipment  used  in 
newspaper  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  makes  up  its  tools  for  teach¬ 
ing  young  people,  preparing 
them  for  careei-s. 

Printing  equipment  is  inven¬ 
toried  at  $300,900  and  the  air- 
conditioned  building  housing  this 


The  way  to  GO! 


Week  after  week,  month  after 
month.  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
makes  news.  When  the  story  is 
yours  to  cover,  please  feel  free 
to  call  on  us  for  any  help 
you  need.  Just  contact:  Donald  T. 
Martin,  Assistant  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


Best  wishes  for  the 
best  convention  ever! 


JS 


SEABOARD  COAST UNE  RAILROAD 


School  is  valued  at  another 
$150,000. 

McSweeney  came  to  Chowan 
College  from  Parker  Brothers 
Inc.,  .Ahoskie  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  where  he  was 
assistant  manager.  He  is  a 
Master  Printer.  He  was  head  of 
a  Philadelphia  printing  school 
for  11  years,  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  England  Press, 
and  at  one  time  was  publisher  of 
two  of  the  John  H.  Perry  News¬ 
papers  in  Florida. 

A  native  of  Hampton,  S.  C., 
he  “cut  his  teeth”  in  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Hamptoti  County 
(luardian,  a  weekly  established 
by  his  father,  the  late  Miles  B. 
•McSweeney,  who  was  governor 
of  South  Carolina  fiom  1899  to 
1904. 

A  newspaper  family  vitally  in¬ 
volved  in  establishing  the  School 
of  Graphic  Arts  and  continuing 
support  for  it  through  the  years 
was  honored  when  the  newest 
department  was  named  for 
F’rank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  of 
Raleigh. 

President  Bruce  E.  Whitaker 
of  Chowan  College  presented 
Daniels  with  a  duplicate  of  the 
pla(|ue  showing  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Typography  and  Photo¬ 
composition  Department  was 
named  in  his  honor.  The  orig¬ 
inal  plaque  is  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment. 

Daniels,  general  manager  of 
the  News  and  Observer-Raleigh 

In  the  HToii^  column 

The  Hnrnell  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Tribune  was  liste<l  among  news¬ 
papers  supporting  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  the  P:&P  poll  (Nov.  2) 
because  the  card  returned  by 
Louis  G.  Buisch,  editor,  noted 
“probable”  support  of  the  Re- 
))ublican  candidate.  However, 
Bui.sch  now  advi.ses,  the  Tribune 
“very  reluctantly”  si«led  with 
Humphrey  in  an  Octol)er  28  edi¬ 
torial. 


Times  and  president  of  the  Cho¬ 
wan  Graphic  Arts  Foundation 
Inc.,  is  directing  a  fund-raising 
campaign  for  the  Chowan  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Graphic  Arts. 

His  father  was  among  the  first 
people  to  work  with  the  late  Roy 
Parker  Sr.,  of  Ahoskie  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  school. 

SNPA  PROMOTION 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

All  of  the  programs  comple¬ 
mented  the  continuing  public 
service  projects  for  which  The 
Herald  is  already  well-noted.  In¬ 
cluded: 

Silver  Knight  .Awards:  honor¬ 
ing  outstanding  seniors  for 
service  to  school  and  com¬ 
munity. 

Regional  Science  Fair:  award¬ 
ing  prizes  to  top  student  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  a  four-county  area. 

School  Editors  Press  Con¬ 
ference:  bringing  national  celeb¬ 
rities  before  high  school  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Club  of  the  Year:  honoring 
South  Florida’s  womens’  clubs 
for  outstanding  sendee  proj¬ 
ects. 

Scholastic  Press  .Awards: 
judging  and  citing  Florida  high 
school  newspapers  for  general 
excellence. 

All-City  Awards:  annual  ban¬ 
quets  honoring  area  high  school 
athletes  and  all-star  teams. 

Free  Student  Want  A<ls: 
week-long  classified  promotion 
in  June  to  help  students  find 
summer  work. 

In  addition,  The  Herald 
sponsors  one  of  the  nation’s 
biggest  fishing  contests  (Miami- 
metropolitan  Fi.shing  Tourna¬ 
ment),  a  Living  Textbook  Work- 
shoj)  and  school  program,  youth 
forums,  free  hurricane  plotting 
maps,  speaker’s  bureau  of  by¬ 
line  staffers,  and  a  group  of 
plant  programs  that  include 
tours  and  public  service  counter 
sales. 


Action  lines 

From  a  news  .standpoint,  the 
Herald’s  Action  Line  and  Teen 
Action  Line  are  features  that 
keep  ]mblic  sendee  in  the 
readers’  eyes  every  day. 

A  bowler  of  the  week  pro¬ 
gram,  book  review’  reprints.  To¬ 
day’s  Teen  feature,  Vietnam 
New’sletter,  Sports  Score  Sen’- 
ice  and  other  editorial  services 
bolster  the  community  image 
The  Herald  has  built. 

Big  and  small.  The  Herald 
chalks  up  35  public  services  for 
its  community  each  year. 

By  the  time  plans  are  con¬ 
cluding  in  December  for  the 
newspaper’s  floats  in  Miami’s 
gala  Orange  Bowl  Parade, 
there’s  only  one  question  to  be 
answ’ered: 

“What  can  we  do  next  year?” 
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Down  South 

Crusader  edits  paper 
with  gun  in  his  hand 

By  D  illard  Yarbrough 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  staff 


Madi.soxville,  Tenn. 

The  editor  returned  to  his 
office  on  Main  Street  here,  after 
covering  an  abortive  ouster 
hearing  against  a  puldic  official, 
and  saw  two  youths  reading  the 
local  high  school  football  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  newspaper  window. 

“Think  we’ll  beat  Vonore  to¬ 
night?”  he  asked  both  as  he 
stepped  between  them  to  enter 
the  Monroe  County  Democrat 
office. 

Their  answer  was  a  general 
assault.  Both  struck  him  simul¬ 
taneously  on  the  head.  Dan 
Hicks  Jr.’s  glasses  fell  to  the 
sidewalk.  One  blow  broke  his 
bridgework,  including  an  anchor 
tooth  which  was  knocked  from 
his  mouth.  As  he  fell,  losing  con¬ 
sciousness  momentarily,  both 
strapping  teen-agers  kicked  him 
in  the  ribs. 

“That's  when  I  decided  I’d 
best  carry  a  hand-gun,”  Hicks 
told  the  writer.  “It’s  been  with 
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me  ever  since  that  September 
20.” 

Carbine  by  his  side 

Six  days  later,  Hicks  was 
writing  an  editorial  on  the 
fracas  in  his  office  at  10  p.m.,  en¬ 
titled  “People  Who  Beat  Up 
People.”  He  heard  two  shots,  ran 
toward  the  front  of  his  office 
strewn  with  shattered  window 
glass.  He  spotted  a  red  car  quit¬ 
ting  the  scene,  two  men  occupy¬ 
ing  the  front  seat.  A  shotgun 
had  taken  its  toll. 

“That’s  when  I  decided  a  boy 
couldn’t  do  a  man’s  work,”  Hicks 
said.  “So  I  got  a  30-30  carbine 
rifle.  It  stays  with  me  at  the 
office,  in  my  station  wagon  and 
at  home  at  night.” 

About  a  month  later,  when 
Hicks  had  delivered  his  edition 
copy  to  his  Kingston  printer, 
enemies  struck  again — firing 
two  shotgun  blasts  into  the 
empty  Democrat  office  at  11  p.m. 
He  knows  it  was  a  double-barrel 
shotgun  because  wadding  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  masoniy  and  glass 
showed  two  shots  were  fired. 

“That’s  when  I  decided  an 
automatic  and  a  .30-.30  perhaps 
were  inadequate  protection,”  he 
.said.  “So  I’m  sandbagging  the 
front  office.  After  all,  40  cases 
of  dynamite  stolen  from  a  high¬ 
way  project  haven’t  been  found. 
So  now.  I’ll  be  prepared  for  most 
everything.” 

What’s  going  on  down  here 
in  Southeast  Tennessee?  Why 
must  an  editor  go  armed,  stay 
at  his  newspaper  plant  at  night 
to  protect  his  property,  obtain 
help  from  landlord  Robert  T. 
Lee  Jr.  (shotgun)  and  the  up¬ 
stairs  tenant,  Joe  Lee,  (rifle)  ? 

Fear  of  miscalculation 

Well,  Dan  Hicks  Jr.  is  a  cru¬ 
sading  editor  who  “calls  ’em  like 
I  see  ’em”  and  who  has  stepped 
on  a  lot  of  toes — political  and 
non-political.  He  feels  he’s  been 
harassed  in  a  massive  move  to¬ 
ward  intimidation  but  fears  that 
ev’en  his  hired  tormentors  could 
I  miscalculate  and  kill  him  by 
mistake.  The  community  greets 
a  private  war  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings,  but  not  too  many  are  rush¬ 
ing  to  the  editor’s  support. 

Let  me  tell  you  something 
al)out  Dan  Hicks.  He’s  47  and 
he’s  knocked  around  a  bit,  al- 
I  though  this  is  his  hometown.  He 
l)ought  his  late  father’s  news¬ 


paper  from  other  owners  a  year 
ago,  leaving  Horace  V.  Wells’ 
Clinton  Courier-News  where  he 
was  associate  publisher.  He’s 
been  in  the  bigger  time,  a  police 
reporter  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
area;  and  he’s  been  an  editor 
before,  at  the  Maryville  Enter¬ 
prise.  And  once  he  w'as  an  adver¬ 
tising  specialty  man  for  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

He  didn’t  inherit  his  cru¬ 
sading  spirit.  His  well-respected 
father,  once  a  printer  man  for 
the  Etowah  Enterprise,  was 
soft-spoken.  The  father’s  edito¬ 
rials  in  his  day  opposed  the  boll 
weevil  and  favored  motherhood. 

A  decade  ago,  Hicks  spoofed 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  while  a  Mary¬ 
ville  editor.  He  had  an  inform¬ 
ant  who  told  him  about  every¬ 
thing  the  Klan  did.  Hicks  wrote 
it  up.  A  white  property  owner 
advertised  a  Maryville  dwelling 
for  sale  in  a  mixed  neighbor¬ 
hood,  said  he  would  sell  to  a 
Negro  family.  The  KKK  burned 
a  cross  in  the  lawn  of  the  con- 
trov'ersial  home.  Hicks  wrote  an 
editorial  objecting  to  same.  He 
got  hasty  telephone  calls  every 
five  minutes.  A  KKK  motorcade 
picketed  his  home.  Someone  put 
sugar  in  his  car’s  gas  tank, 
ruined  his  motor.  A  high  mogul 
in  the  Klan  finally  moved  away. 

Down  here,  Hicks  and  his  wife 
Irene  form  a  partnership.  They 
talked  over  their  change  from 
Clinton  to  Madisonville  and 
agreed  on  policy.  After  all,  she’s 
business  manager  in  a  corpora¬ 
tion  half-owned  by  Paul  Page’s 
enterprises  at  Kingston. 

“Here’s  what  we  decided,” 
said  Hicks,  whom  the  writer  has 
known  all  his  life. 

The  10  Comniuiidmcnts 

“Everything  we  wrote  would 
1)6  within  this  framework:  Is  it 
based  on  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  and  is  it  the  right  thing 
and  the  healthy  thing  to  do  for 
our  community?  We  agp*eed  to 
tell  it  as  it  is,  to  be  honest,  and 
to  try  to  improve  our  county 
even  if  they  finally  run  us  out 
of  here.” 

But  l)eing  shot  at?  By  being 
threatened?  Is  it  worth  the  risk? 

“A  great  grandfather  of  mine 
came  here  in  1840,  so  I  have 
deep  roots  here,”  Hicks  said.  “I 
love  both  this  place  and  its 
people.  Until  I  left  Madisonville, 
I  knew  nothing  about  how  people 
lived  elsewhere.  Now  that  I  have 
lived  elsewhere,  I  know  that 
other  communities  take  for 
granted  the  good  things  in  life 
which  most  of  our  people  have 
never  known. 

“And  we  have  three  children. 
I  want  the  community  to  be  de¬ 
cent  and  law-abiding,  not  only 
for  our  children  but  their  gener¬ 
ation  as  well.  Until  I  left  in 
World  War  II  to  join  the  Army 
I  didn’t  know  what  the  score 
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was.  There  are  a  lot  of  young 
people  in  Monroe  County  who 
don’t  know  what  it  is  today. 

“They  may  make  a  mistake 
and  kill  me,  or  they  may  run  me 
away,  but  they  cannot  stop  me 
otherwise.  Sooner  or  later,  I 
l)elieve  the  good  people  of  the 
community  will  support  me  in 
calling  things  as  they  are.” 

Business  grows 

His  6,000  newspaper  circula-  I 
tion  keeps  going  up;  his  ad 
linage  hasn’t  dropped  an  inch  in  [ 
10  tormented  months.  J 

Hicks’  travail  began  last  | 
spring,  when  he  reported  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  State  Rep.  Forrest 
Bridges’  (D.,  Oak  Ridge)  report 
to  the  House  Highway  and 
Safety  Committee.  “The  audit 
report  of  Monroe  County  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1966, 

showed  the  highway  superin¬ 
tendent  had  received  $100  a 
month  from  the  highway  fund 
as  a  reimbursement  for  use  of 
his  personal  automobile  in  per¬ 
formance  of  his  official  duties, 
yet  he  utilized  a  county  owned 
and  maintained  vehicle  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  .  .  .”, 
the  Bridges  report  stated. 

The  new  district  attorney  gen¬ 
eral,  Tom  J.  Taylor  of  Athens, 
moved  into  the  picture.  He  asked 
State  Comptroller  W.  R.  (Bill) 
Snodgrass  to  send  in  investiga¬ 
tors.  Four  of  them  spent  two 
weeks  here  checking  then  Com¬ 
missioner  John  Elmer  Mon¬ 
tooth’s  highway  records.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  the  state’s  findings 
— private  automobile,  personal 
long  distance  calls  billed  to  the 
county,  replacement  parts  never 
received,  and  high  prices  on 
items  obtained  without  competi¬ 
tive  bids — Commissioner  Mon¬ 
tooth,  then  ill,  resigned  via  his 
attorney.  Montooth  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  his  county  court-elected 
successor  is  a  Republican. 

“I  got  suspicious  about  the 
highway  department  after  my 
car  hit  ruts  and  holes  on  county 
roads  just  outside  town,”  Hicks 
said.  “I  had  three  blowouts,  and 
busted  two  wheels.” 

2  suspects  held 

Anyway,  after  this  hearing 
that  ended  before  it  began, 
Hicks  returned  to  his  office 
where  two  youths  awaited  him. 
Soon  thereafter,  a  man  came  in 
wanting  Hicks’  paper  to  carry 
football  parlays.  Hicks  refused. 
Out  of  the  blue,  the  man  told  j 
Hicks  he  knew  who  his  assail-  j 
ants  were. 

Hicks  had  posted  $100  reward 
himself,  and  a  Lenoir  Citian 
called  him  on  the  telephone,  went 
to  see  his  own  sheriff.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  Joe  Dyer,  18,  and  Ronny 
Helton,  19,  both  of  Lenoir  City, 
were  arrested  and  charged  with 
assault  on  the  editor.  Both  are 
{Continued  on  page  76) 
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awaiting  action  by  the  Monroe 
Grand  Jury*. 

Luck  played  a  role  in  arrest 
of  two  men  charged  with  at¬ 
tempted  murder  in  the  first 
shooting  into  the  newspaper 
office.  State  Highway  Patrolman 
Edsel  Burris  was  at  a  service 
station  at  Happy  Top,  on  U.S. 
411  south  of  town,  when  he 
looked  up  as  an  automobile 
crashed.  He  ran  toward  the  ac¬ 
cident  scene,  saw  someone  put  a 
shotgun  and  a  beer  can  under 
the  wrecked  car.  He  ari’ested 
T.  R.  Atkins  and  Stanley  Cole¬ 
man,  both  onetime  highway  de¬ 
partment  employes,  and  charged 
them  with  drunken  driving. 

Not  until  later,  when  Patrol¬ 
man  Burris  saw  a  crowd 
gathered  around  midnight  at  the 
newspaper  office  here,  did  he  con¬ 
nect  the  men  with  the  shooting 
two  hours  earlier.  Hicks  took  out 
warrants  charging  both  Madi- 
sonville  area  men  with  at¬ 
tempted  murder.  They  are 
awaiting  January'  grand  jury 
action  on  both  charges. 

Working  for  bootlegger 

“Pve  been  told  that  the  young 
men  who  beat  me  up  were  paid 
$30  cash  apiece  and  given  a 
gallon  of  moonshine  by  a  Sweet¬ 
water  bootlegger,”  Hicks  said. 
“And  I  believe  I  know  who  fired 
into  my  office  the  second  time, 
but  I  can’t  prove  it.” 

There  have  been  other  Monroe 
County  Democrat  flaps,  which 
make  Hicks  a  controversial  and 
sometimes-hated  editor. 

Last  spring.  Coaches  Ray¬ 
mond  Bivins  and  Wayne  Ballard 
came  to  Hicks  and  said  they  had 
been  threatened  with  dismissal 
unless  they  supported  the  Demo¬ 
crat-incumbent  for  the  Fourth 
District  School  Board  seat. 
Hicks  publi.shed  their  state¬ 
ments.  Tellico  townspeople  sub¬ 
sequently  put  up  a  CPA  account¬ 
ant  as  competition.  The  “inde¬ 
pendent”  won  the  election;  both 
coaches  were  fired  from  their 
Tellico  High  posts. 

There  was  another  time.  Hicks 
editorialized  against  what  he 
termed  lewd  and  \'ulgar  movies 
being  advertised  on  weekend 
showings  at  the  Madisonville 
theater.  Mothers  supported  him 
in  his  criticism. 

“That’s  nothing,”  said  Hicks. 
“Our  courthouse  here  hasn’t 
been  painted  inside  or  out  ir 
more  than  20  years! 

“And  our  lawlessness  to  a  big 
degree  is  traceable  to  lack  of  an 
adequate  police  force.  Our 
sheriff,  a  Democrat,  has  a  budget 
only  for  five  deputies  for  the 
entire  county — and  one  of  them 
is  a  woman  who  ser\'es  only  as 
bookkeeper.  The  county  court. 


you  see,  is  Republican.”  Madi¬ 
sonville,  he  said,  has  one  police¬ 
man  on  duty  per  shift. 

Actually,  Hicks  “feels”  like  a 
Democrat  but  says  he  is  an  in¬ 
dependent.  His  newspaper  en¬ 
dorsed  Richard  M.  Nixon  for 
President,  gave  George  Wallace 
and  Hubert  Humphrey  hail- 
Columbia. 

Praised  by  publishers 

While  Hicks  may  not  be  a  100 
percent  local  hero,  he’s  won  ad¬ 
miration  from  afar.  The  Tennes¬ 
see  Press  Association  board  of 
directors  praised  him  for  his 
crusading  spirit  and  courage. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
sent  a  reporter  here  three  weeks 
ago  to  delve  into  the  ruckus,  and 
he  heard  an  anonymous  phone 
caller  threaten  Hicks’  life  unless 
the  editor  dropped  charges 
against  the  Lenoir  City  youths, 

Asa  result  of  the  story,  Mem¬ 
phis  Mayor  Henry  Loeb  wrote 
Editor  Hicks:  “These  days  we 
need  courage  and  examples  of 
your  ‘guts,’  and  certainly  with¬ 
out  knowing  anything  else  about 
you,  you  have  this  quality.  More 
is  needed  and  of  course  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  if  I  knew  you,  you  would 
have  that  ‘more.’  ” 

A  Quitman,  Miss.,  woman, 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Remington,  wrote: 
“This  is  just  to  say,  ‘Hurrah  for 
Dan  Hicks,  and  may  you  never 
waver!’  May  God  bless  and  keep 
you,  Dan  Jr!” 

A  former  resident  wrote  from 
elsewhere  in  Tennessee,  renew¬ 
ing  her  subscription,  and  saying 
that  since  leaving  Madisonville 
she  had  learned  how  others  live 
and  that  she  and  her  family 
would  never  return. 

Hicks  cherishes  among  the 
heavy  mail  a  letter  from  Marion 
H.  Simonds,  a  Monroe  Countian 
with  the  Marines  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  who  wrote:  “It’s  good  to 
know  that  there  is  still  some 
people  in  the  United  States  who 
will  print  the  truth,  no  matter 
what  the  danger  to  their  life  is. 

.  .  .  It’s  honest  and  truthful 
people  like  you  that  make  free¬ 
dom  worth  fighting  for.  Keep 
up  the  good  work  .  .  .” 

State  Rep.  W.  E.  Michael,  who 
with  partner-son  Van  IMichael 
of  Sweetwater,  who  is  defending 
.some  of  the  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  Hicks,  was 
asked  by  a  reporter  what  he 
thought  of  the  furor.  Rep. 
Michael  replied: 

“There  are  those  in  the  county 
who  look  upon  Mr.  Hicks  as  a 
‘militant  reformer’  who  some¬ 
times  substitutes  his  judgment 
for  that  of  others.  There  may  be 
some  personal  considerations  we 
don’t  know  about,  but  no  decent 
citizen  could  condone  shooting 
an  editor  because  he  writes  on 
an  unpopular  subject.” 

Hicks  doesn’t  cover  football 
games  anymore,  not  since  he  was 


Dan  Hicks  Jr. 


at  his  last  game  with  a  camera 
and  a  boy  who  appeared  to  be 
only  10,  ran  up  to  him,  fired  a 
cap  pistol  in  his  face,  and  said: 
“Dan  Hicks,  you  son-of-a-bitch, 
someone  ought  to  shoot  your 
head  off.”  Hicks  figured  the  tad 
had  heard  as  much  at  home. 

And  then  on  Hallowe’en, 
when  fire  broke  out  at  an  aban¬ 
doned  school  and  damaged  the 
county’s  23  automatic  voting 
machines,  and  a  youth  walked 
up  to  Hicks  and  said:  “We’re 
going  to  get  your  building  next!” 

Hicks  had  heard  most  every¬ 
thing — especially  from  his  local 
crusade  against  the  Klan  and 
the  shooting  into  a  Negro’s  home 
— from  the  offer  by  “30  persons 
who  put  up  $2,000  apiece  and 
threatened  to  put  in  a  com¬ 
peting  paper  if  I  stayed  in 
town,”  to  insults  hurled  at  his 
children.  But  one  remark,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter,  has  him 
stumped. 

“Why  can’t  we  hav’e  a  quiet, 
peaceful  town  we  once  had?” 

The  letter  was  written  by  a 
sister  of  one  of  the  men  await¬ 
ing  court  action. 

• 

Bar  drops  censure; 

Mill  help  the  press 

PniI..\DELPHIA 

The  Philadelphia  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  rejected  a  resolution  criti¬ 
cizing  news  media  for  coverage 
of  events  surrounding  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  a  policeman  in  which  the 
slayer,  also  killed  in  a  gun  battle, 
was  out  on  bail  on  the  charge  of 
a  previous  killing  of  a  policeman. 

Instead,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  association’s 
board  of  governor’s  take  steps 
“to  prevent  the  courts  from 
being  held  up  to  public  ridicule” 
and  to  “preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  judicial  process.” 

Bar  Chancellor  Lewis  H.  Van 
Dusen  Jr.,  said  “I  think  the 
press  is  trying  to  help  us  do  the 
job.  If  the  two  big  newspapers 
did  something  to  hurt  us,  they 
did  it  by  not  getting  the  proper 
facts.  We  should  help  them.” 


Macon  papers' 
new  Colormatic 
press  all  white 

Macon,  Ga. 

Deliverj'  to  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers  of  a  new  high-speed, 
multi-color  press  which,  with 
necessary  building  alterations 
and  related  equipment,  will  cost 
nearly  $1,500,000  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Publisher  Peyton 
Andeison. 

The  investment,  Anderson 
said,  is  indicative  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Macon  News 
have  in  the  future  continued 
growth  of  the  Middle  Georgia 
area. 

The  Hoe  press  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  thi’ee-.story  addition 
to  the  plant  of  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers.  The  press  has  been  un¬ 
der  construction  since  June 
1967.  Installation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  new  equipment  and 
training  of  personnel  to  operate 
it  will  require  about  six  months. 

Known  as  the  Colormatic,  the 
press  will  have  capacity  for 
four-color  process  printing. 
Five  press  units,  each  capable 
of  printing  sixtet-n  pages  per 
cylinder  revolution,  plus  four 
special  color  units  will  comprise 
the  new  press. 

However,  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  growth  of  Macon  in  the 
immediate  future,  an  additional 
one  or  two  printing  units  al¬ 
ready  are  under  consideration, 
Anderson  explained. 

Total  weight  of  the  new  press 
w’ill  exceed  300  tons  and  its 
height  will  be  three  stories.  A 
new  and  larger  capacity  elec¬ 
trical  supply  sy.stem  is  being 
installed  to  provide  power  for 
the  equipment.  New  transform¬ 
ers  and  electric  switchgear  ap¬ 
paratus  are  required  as  part  of 
the  installation. 

The  new  ecjuipment,  w'hich 
will  feature  latest  designs  and 
innovations,  will  utilize  the  let¬ 
terpress  method  of  printing.  De¬ 
cision  to  use  letterpress,  rather 
than  offset,  was  reached  by  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Macon  newspapers 
after  several  years  of  study  of 
both  methods  for  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  Anderson  said. 

A  feature  of  the  Macon  press 
is  that  it  will  be  the  first  to  be 
painted  all  white.  A  special 
epoxy  paint  has  been  u.sed  for 
this  purpose  so  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  maintained  white. 
Printing  units  will  be  enclosed 
and  a  special  electronic  ink  sup¬ 
pression  system  will  direct  any 
ink  mist  back  onto  the  printing 
rollers. 

From  a  central  console,  a 
pressman  will  operate  switches 
to  speed  the  newsprint  through 
the  press. 
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DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  presses,  web  fed,  offset  and  letter- 
press —  plate  making  systems  and  equipment  —  special 
products  and  related  graphics  equipment  —  web  control 
and  converting  machinery  thru  our  Stanford  Engineering 
Division. 


WOOD 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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BUT  ONLY  ONE  OF  231  SUCCESSFUL  WOOD/SCOTT  INSTALLATIONS 

When  Greg  &  Mac  Borg,  asst,  publishers  of  the  Bergen  Record,  needed 
new  press  equipment  for  their  165,000  circulation  daily  newspaper 
plant,  they  considered  all  the  factors  of  cost,  efficiency,  and  longevity 
and  compared  the  qualifications  of  various  manufacturers  and  then 
they  chose  Wood/Scott  presses,  R.T.P.’s,  and  stereo  equipment. 

As  Mac  &  Greg  have  said,  “We  bought  the  new  Scott  Standard  70 
because  of  our  successful  experience  with  Wood/Scott  equipment.” 


WHATEVER  YOUR  DECISION,  OFFSET  OR  LETTERPRESS,  CALL  THE 
RIGHT  MANUFACTURER  .  .  .  WOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
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L.4YOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Facing  a  fact  of  life 
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By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

The  typographical  facts  of  life  must  be  faced. 

They  forced  the  Columbia  Missourian  to  depart 
from  its  architecturally  edifying  five  and  one-half 
column  format  (upper  left). 

The  Missourian,  published  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia, 
went  back  to  its  seven  and  one-half  column  look 
(upper  right).  Production  dictated  it. 

The  switch  was  made  when  the  newspaper  went 
this  fall  from  p.m.  and  Sunday  to  a.m.  and  Sunday, 
except  Monday. 

Something  about  The  Missourian.  It’s  60  years 
old.  It’s  probably  the  only  newspaper  put  out  by  a 
school  of  journalism  in  full-fledged  competition  with 
another  daily  in  a  college  city. 

The  Missourian  had  5,338  circulation  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  More  now.  Columbia’s  population  is  53,000. 
Its  competition  is  The  Tribune,  13,794  p.m.  and 
13,858  Sunday. 

This  is  not  a  college  newspaper,  although  it  is  the 
school’s  teaching  laboratory.  It’s  a  general-interest 
paper  and  campus  news  is  played  only  when  it 
measures  up  to  the  rest  of  the  file. 

A  countless  legion  of  newspaper  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  worked  on  this  paper  while 
students  in  Columbia.  The  tearsheets  come  from 
Prof.  W.  B.  Bickley,  Missourian  editor,  in  his  own 
right  a  formidable  designer  of  format. 

The  old  look  was  four  columns  of  14.6  pica  set 
plus  what  was  called  a  Column  Left,  containing 
refers,  news  briefs,  the  index  and  a  “Happy  Birth¬ 
day  Tomorrow’’  bright  idea.  Column  Left  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  box  25.6  picas  wide.  The  box  here  is 
green  color  spot  that  encompasses  head  and  the 
index.  There’s  a  green  streak  beside  column  8  and 
the  weather  tea.ser  in  the  nameplate  is  enclosed  in  a 
green  swipe. 

Nice!  Even  after  shrinkage  there  were  two  picas 


of  air  between  columns.  Prof.  Bickley  had  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  five  and  one-half  column  page 
for  18  months. 

The  newspaper  went  a.m.  because  of  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  university  enrollment  and  because  of  the 
school’s  desire  to  provide  students  with  longer  peri¬ 
ods  of  daily  news  experience. 

“The  five  and  one-half  column  format  presented 
back-shop  problems,  particularly  with  late-breaking 
stories  and  developing  stories,”  Prof.  Bickley  wrote. 
“With  our  uneven  flow  of  local  news  (our  reporters 
are  with  us  only  two  hours  a  day  at  a  crack),  it  was 
difficult  to  absorb  latecomers  and  to  move  other 
stories  around  in  the  closing  moments.” 

Other  papers,  with  greater  production  facilities, 
have  got  around  this  problem. 

This  seven  and  a  halfer  contains  green  swipes 
around  Thursday  Morning’s  Eye-Openers  in  upper 
left  and  around  the  weather  ear.  The  streak  here 
is  orange.  They  won’t  reproduce,  but  they’re  there. 

When  he  went  a.m..  Prof.  Bickley  wisely  included 
the  word  “morning”  in  the  Page-1  running  head. 
It  gives  an  outlander  fits  when  he  picks  up  a  paper 
in  a  strange  land  and  can’t  readily  determine  whether 
it’s  an  a.m.  or  a  p.m. 

The  Bodoni  is  fetching,  as  usual.  The  biggest  head 
is  60  point.  Across  the  bottom  it’s  48  point.  That’s 
not  too  small  for  the  top  and  not  too  big  across  the 
Iwttom. 

Ah,  production !  When  the  day  comes  that  we  can 
do  it  all  with  an  electronic  pencil,  we  won’t  be 
bugged  by  production  problems? 

Or  won’t  we? 


(Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&P.) 
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Computerized 
Typesetting 
wiii  end  ei^gement, 
says  Mar  vie 


Dear  Marvie: 

I’ve  been  engaged  now  for  13  years,  2  months, 
and  1 1  days.  My  boyfriend  says  we’ll  get 
married  just  as  soon  as  he  starts  making 
money  with  his  newspaper.  But  I  can’t  wait 
much  longer.  (1)  W'ill  the  $29,900  I’ve  saved 
up  for  my  trousseau  buy  him  a  PDP-S  Type¬ 
setting  system?  (2)  W  ill  he  then  make  some 
money?  (3)  W'ill  he  then  marry  me? 

Frustrated 

Dear  Frustrated: 

(1)  Yes.  (2)  Yes.  (3)  Who  wants  to  marry 
a  girl  who’s  broke? 

Dear  Marvie: 

Last  week  I  put  in  an  order  for  a  PDP-8 
Typesetting  System.  I  just  heard  that  a  sales¬ 
man  from  another  company  is  going  around 
the  neighborhood  telling  everyone  that  the 
PDP-8  can’t  chain  together  display  ad  formats. 

Say  It  Ain’t  So 

Dear  Say  It  Ain’t  So: 

It  ain’t  so.  PDP-8  has  been  chaining 
together  ad  formats  for  years.  You  can 
link  as  many  as  you  need.  One  format 
automatically  calls  for  the  next. 


Dear  Marvie: 

I’m  scared.  If  I  get  a  PDP-8  Computerized 
Typesetting  System,  will  your  guys  come 
around  talking  about  microseconds  and  cycle 
times,  and  core  memories  and  discs? 

All  Ears 

Dear  All  Ears: 

He  will  if  you  want  him  to,  but  DlGlTAL’s 
field  service  force  is  trained  in  graphic 
arts  as  well  as  computers.  He’ll  talk  ems 
and  ens  and  muts  and  fonts  and  flush  and 
hangs.  As  well  as  profits  and  losses. 

Man  ic  U’iil  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problem. 

Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 

a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital  Ecjuipment  Corporation, 

Maynard,  Mass.  If  they're 

urgent,  call  (617)  897-51 1 1. 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMEKT 
CORPORATION.  Vtuvnurti, 
Massachust.’crs  01754.  Telephone. 

(bI7)  897-5111  •  Cambridge,  Mais. 

•  Nt’u  Hatvn  •  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Parsippany,  Palisades  Park,  N.  .1.  • 
Princeton,  N.  ].  •  Rochester,  N.  Y'.  • 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  •  Philadelphia  • 
Pittsburgh  •  Cleveland  •  Dayton  • 

Huntsi  ille  •  Cocoa,  Fla.  •  Chicago  • 

Denser  •  Ann  Arbor  •  Salt  Lake 
City  •  Houston  •  .-Mbuquerque  • 

Los  .Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle.  INTERN .ATION .AL. 

Carleton  Place  and  Toronto,  Ont.  •  Montu'al,  Qiu’bec  • 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  •  Reading  and  Manchester, 

England  •  Paris,  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany  • 

Oslo,  Noruay  •  Stockholm,  Sueden  •  Sydney  and  West 
Perth,  Australia 


Jurors  ride  carriers’  bus 
on  route  to  voting  places 


SNPA  seminars 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


(1)  Sending  their  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  to  participate  in  the  ten 
seminars  which  will  be  held  each 
year.  A  nominal  fee  in  the 
amount  of  $100  per  person  per 
seminar  will  be  charged  next 
year.  This  is  the  total  cost,  with 
no  additional  expenses  for 
housing,  meals  or  tuition. 

(2)  Direct  contributions  to 
the  SNP.\  Foundation  on  a  gen¬ 
erous  and  regular  basis  from 
supporting  newspapers.  Most 
publishers  who  have  sent  staff 
personnel  to  the  earlier  seminars 
are  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
the  project.  Continuing  support 
will  be  needed  similar  to  regular 
support  of  other  programs,  such 
as  the  American  Press  Institute. 
Please  put  the  SNP.\  Founda¬ 
tion  on  your  list  of  agencies  you 
support  annually. 

(3)  Financial  support  from 
newspaper- related  businesses 
and  newspaper  foundations. 
Southern  publishers  who  are 
members  of  boards  of  directors 
or  who  have  influential  contacts 
with  the  directors  of  these  re¬ 
lated  industries  are  urged  to 
obtain  from  them  their  regular 
support  of  the  S\P.\  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Seminar  Dates 

The  Journalist  Education 
Project  has  received  enthusiastic 
endorsement  from  many  sources 
uuring  its  pilot  years.  Under 
SNPAF  sponsorship  it  can  be¬ 
come  the  most  outstanding  con¬ 
tinuing  education  program  for 
journalists  an>'^\•here.  Indicative 
of  the  type  of  seminars  which 
will  be  held  in  1969  are  the 
following  which  already  have 
been  scheduled — the  approxi¬ 
mate  dates,  locations  and  sub¬ 
jects: 

January',  University  of  Texas, 
Practical  Applications  of 
Space  Technology 

Februarj’,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  The  Population 


Problem 

March,  Emory  University, 
Violence 

August,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
Music  Makers  and  Music 
Critics,  The  London  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra 

September,  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  Air  and  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion 

.Attendance  at  the  seminars 
will  be  limited  to  25  journalists. 

Backing  asked  for 
‘Marketing  Boys’ 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Circulators  were  urged  to  con¬ 
tinue  full  support  of  the  news¬ 
paper  “marketing  boys”  in  a 
message  by  William  T.  Ortman, 
Jr.,  Oakland  Tribune,  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

“We  must  continue  to  keep  the 
public  aware  of  the  many  im- 
poi  tant  services  these  boys  per¬ 
form,”  Ortman  said  in  affirming 
his  belief  in  the  key  role  of 
newspaperboys. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  circula¬ 
tors  is  to  seek  that  these  enter¬ 
prising  marketing  boys  become 
successful  marketing  men,  Ort¬ 
man  added. 

Kava  is  national 

The  Foods  division  of  Borden 
Inc.  is  introducing  Kava,  a  low 
acid  instant  coffee,  into  Southern 
and  Midwestern  states  with 
newspaper  ads  and  tv  spot  com¬ 
mercials,  as  well  as  a  sampling 
program.  Expansion  of  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  distribution  will  make  the 
coffee  available  nationally.  Ross 
Roy  of  New  York  Inc.  is  the 
agency. 

• 

Yogurt  ad  special 

A  special  13- week  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  is  being 
started  for  Borden  Swiss  Style 
Yogurt  that  features  ads  in 
newspapers  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Long  Island  and  New 
York  Citv. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

With  the  help  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Sews,  Circuit  Judge  Wal¬ 
lace  Gibson  solved  an  unusual 
voting  problem  in  an  unusual 
way  election  day. 

The  problem :  There  were  four 
women  and  eight  men  serving  on 
a  jury  at  the  Jefferson  County 
Courthouse,  pondering  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  man  being 
tried  on  a  charge  of  nighttime 
burglary,  a  capital  offense. 

The  jurors  were  being  kept 
together,  night  and  day,  to  make 
sure  they  did  not  get  any  infor¬ 
mation  outside  the  trial. 

On  the  Monday  before  election 
day,  they  were  told  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  vote,  since 
they  were  being  kept  together. 
Court  officials  agreed  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate,  but,  they  said,  in  this 
instance  the  rights  of  a  defend¬ 
ant  on  trial  for  his  life  had  to 
take  precedence  over  the  citizen’s 
right  to  cast  a  ballot.  Besides, 
they  added,  there  was  no  prac¬ 
ticable  way  for  jurors  under 
these  circumstances  to  visit  their 
widely-scattered  polling  places 
and  still  stay  together. 


Renovations  made 
for  larger  space 
in  Raleigh  plant 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  announced  a 
major  renovation  program  for  a 
building  that  it  first  occupied 
13  years  ago  after  moving  from 
its  original  building. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  publisher, 
who  announced  the  remodeling 
and  addition  that  began  Aug.  5, 
said  the  Sews  and  Observer 
news  department  will  occupy  the 
entire  third  floor,  providing  30 
percent  more  floor  space. 

The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International 
share  the  third-floor  facilities. 

The  Raleigh  Times,  afternoon 
newspaper  of  the  company, 
which  has  occupied  a  news  de¬ 
partment  on  the  third  floor,  will 
move  its  news  department  to  the 
second  floor  in  an  area  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  This  will  double  the  size 
of  the  space  for  the  Raleigh 
Times. 

A  ground  floor  area,  which  has 
l)een  used  for  company  parking, 
will  be  converted  to  offices  and 
facilities  for  the  circulation  and 
photo  departments. 

The  want  ad  department,  now 
on  the  ground  floor,  will  be  en- 


Judge  Gibson  wrestled  with 
the  problem  the  night  l)efore  the 
election.  Then  on  election  morn¬ 
ing  a  solution  arrived  with  a 
telephone  call. 

Hearing  of  the  judge’s  dilem¬ 
ma,  the  News  personnel  director, 
Harold  Wilson,  offered  to  let  the 
jurors  use  The  Birmingham 
News’  carrier-l)oy  bus.  This  way, 
the  jury  could  be  kept  together 
and  they  could  still  vote. 

So  at  9:45  a.m.  election  day, 
the  jurors  filed  out  of  the  Court¬ 
house  and  into  the  Birmingham 
News  bus  to  begin  their  hours- 
long  journey  from  one  polling 
place  to  another. 

Bailiffs  John  Morgan,  Dewey 
Bradley,  Houston  Gill  and  Clyde 
Copeland  accompanied  the 
jurors.  At  each  polling  place, 
arrangements  were  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  jurors  to  be  moved 
to  the  front  of  the  line  so  they 
could  vote  quickly  and  return  to 
the  bus. 

.After  the  la.st  polling  place 
had  been  visited  and  the  last 
juror  had  balloted,  the  group 
returned  to  the  Courthouse  and 
the  trial  resumed. 


larged.  There  will  be  a  walkway 
leading  through  the  present  door 
through  the  present  parking 
area  leading  ti>  decks  that  will 
supplement  present  ground  floor 
I)arking  facilities. 

The  advertising  de|)artment, 
now  located  on  the  second  floor, 
will  occupy  the  present  meeting 
room.  A  new  meeting  room  will 
lie  built  on  the  ground  floor  and 
also  will  serve  as  a  studio  for 
the  photo  department. 

A  portion  of  the  ground  floor 
area  now'  used  for  parking  will 
lie  built  up  three  floors  as  an 
addition  to  the  present  building 
to  provide  extra  space  for  all 
three  floors. 

“During  the  remodeling  we 
will  be  put  to  some  inconveni¬ 
ence”,  said  Publisher  Dannels, 
“but  I  think  in  the  end  it  will 
Im?  worth  it.” 

And  to  the  old-timers  he  re¬ 
minded  that  “those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  plea.sure  and 
‘plushness’  of  parking  down¬ 
stairs,  we  will  just  have  to  look 
back  on  how  convenient  it  has 
l)een  for  the  last  1.3  years.” 

• 

.Anard  lo  Sleiiier 

The  Beaux  .Arts  S(X*iety  of 
New  York  gave  its  1968  Press 
Award  to  Paul  Steiner,  colum¬ 
nist  and  feature  w’riter  for 
North  .American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  Women’s  New’S  Service 
and  Bell-McClure  Sydicate’s 
Pop  Scene  Ser\'ice. 


An  owner’s  decision  to  sell  his  newspaper  is  his 
own  to  make.  In  considering  such  a  step  he  must 
have  the  benefit  of  confidential  professional  ad¬ 
vice. 

How  much  and  to  whom  are  the  important 
questions.  Our  forty  years  of  experience  enables 
us  to  give  you  the  answers.  A  consultation  involves 
no  obligation. 

Allen  Kander— George ).  Cooper 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

270  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212-687-3727 
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THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


"The  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  gives 
us  greater  speed,  versatility,  improved 
quality  and  simplicity  of  operation. 

It  has  many  advantages  over  our  old 
system.  We  are  extremely  satisfied 
with  its  performance.*’ 


0|i,5,”'CACO 

S*^N-TIMEs 


says  Robert  R.  Feagin, 

President  and  General  Manager, 
The  Florida  Times  Union 
and  Jacksonville  Journal 


times 

democmt 
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You  too  can  be  in  good  company 
when  you  use  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
to  produce  fast,  predictable,  and  inexpensive  HOP  color 


North,  South,  East,  West  —  from  the  “grass  roots”  to  the 
large  metropolitan  dailies  —  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  Sys¬ 
tem  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  major  breakthrough  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color. 

Never  before  has  a  piece  of  equipment  offered  such  broad 
scope  and  versatility  to  meet  the  varied  screening  appli¬ 
cations  of  newspapers  in  both  color  and  black-and-white. 
This  is  a  day-in,  day-out  workhorse  that  produces  color  in 
less  than  45  minutes  from  transparency  to  plate. 

And  that’s  not  alt... 


•  Produces  controlled  screened  black-and-white  prints  for 
fast  paste-up  in  offset  newspaper  production. 

•  Provides  polycontrast  exposure  control  for  black-and- 
white  prints. 

•  Screens  halftone  negatives  directly  from  color  transpar¬ 
encies  for  black-and-white  reproduction. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  System 
has  been  described  by  one  satisfied  owner  as  “a  develop¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  color  that  the  small  newspaper  can 
afford  and  the  large  newspaper  can  not  afford  to  be 
without.” 
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PROMOTION 

Election  campaign 
sells  Sunday  supp 

By  George  Wilt 


While  the  rest  of  the  nation 
was  struggling  to  get  used  to  a 
three-party  election,  folks  down 
in  Athens,  Ga.,  found  themselves 
with  a  fourth  candidate. 

When  the  Athens  Banner- 
Herald  and  Daily  Sews  decided 
to  add  Family  Weekly  to  the 
Sunday  package,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  A1  L’Heureux  used  a 
political  campaign  format  and 
theme  to  let  Athens  know  the 
“candidate.” 

To  kick  things  off,  a  thousand 
door-hangers  were  distributed  to 
potential  subscribers,  carrying 
the  message,  “Elect  Family 
Weekly.”  They  included  a  de¬ 
tachable  self-addressed  postage- 
paid  card. 

Red-and-blue  rack  cards  using 
the  “Elect  Family  Weekly” 
theme  were  displayed  through¬ 
out  northeast  Georgia. 

A  series  of  seven  in-paper  ads 
were  developed  to  run  daily  for 
a  two-week  period,  again  using 
the  “Elect”  theme,  and  with  the 
first  ad  outlining  a  six-plank 
platform.  The  six  planks  then 
became  the  copy  basis  for  six 
more  ads  of  three-columns  by  ten 
inches,  calling  for  reader  sup¬ 
port  for  the  platform.  Each  ad 
was  slugged,  in  the  style  of 
political  advertising,  “This  ad 
paid  for  by  the  Athens  Banner- 
Herald  and  the  Daily  News.” 

Straw  skimmers,  like  those 
worn  at  the  political  conventions, 
were  sported  for  two  weeks  by 
all  sales  representatives,  circu¬ 
lators  and  other  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees,  featuring  special 
printed  red-white-and-blue  bands 
reading  “Vote  for  Family 
Weekly.” 

Political-type  handbills  were 
printed,  urging  the  Election  of 
Family  Weekly,  and  distributed 
by  newspaper  employees  in  the 
straw  hats  at  busy  downtown 
intersections  and  at  neighbor¬ 
hood  shopping  centers. 

A  letter  of  acceptance  for  the 
“candidate”  was  written  for  use 
in  news  stories  and  promotions 
by  Family  Weekly  publisher 
Mort  Frank. 

Radio  spots  using  the  election 
theme  featured  martial  music 
and  campaign  oratory  type  copy. 

On  the  day  that  the  supple¬ 
ment  was  first  carried,  a  color 
banner  on  page  one  shouted, 
“Family  Weekly  W’ins  Election.” 

The  timely,  light-hearted  cam¬ 
paign  was  evidently  successful, 
triggering  an  excellent  response. 


as  evidenced  by  the  volume  of 
order  cards  from  new  sub¬ 
scribers  mailed  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

One  happy  thought:  Nobody 
had  to  sit  up  all  night  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  returns  to  come  in. 

*  *  * 

For  all  ages 

Community  relations  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  activities  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  are  spread 
into  every  area  of  Dallas  life, 
ranging  from  plant  tours  for 
youngsters  to  the  naming  of 
Dallas’  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Events  sponsored  by  the 
Times  Herald  include  the  gigan¬ 
tic  Southwest  Boat  Show,  a  late 
January  event  that  draws  large 
crowds  to  Market  Hall  in  Dal¬ 
las;  the  city  junior  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  a  Student  CraHs  Fair  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  Dallas 
Independent  School  District,  the 
Miss  Teenage  Dallas  pageant. 
School  Journalism  awards,  a 
Soil  Test  Clinic  and  Kids’  Day 
on  the  Midway  at  State  Fair 
Park. 

In  recent  years,  since  send¬ 
ing  correspondent  Warren  Bos- 
worth  to  Vietnam  to  interview 
Texas  men  involved  in  that  war, 
the  Times  Herald  has  felt  keen¬ 
ly  about  its  role  in  boosting  the 
morale  of  these  men  and  their 
families. 

Joining  with  ham  radio  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  Dallas  area,  the 
Times  Herald  .sent  messages  to 
the  servicemen  without  charge, 
and  a  year  ago  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  paper  invited  families 
to  send  portraits,  taken  by  the 
Times  Herald  photo  staff,  to  the 
men  as  a  Christmas  greeting. 

The  Times  Herald’s  Action 
Line  column,  two  years  old  next 
January,  has  been  a  motivating 
force  in  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  for  both  individual  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  community,  and 
strong  editorial  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  jjaper  helped  assure 
passage  of  a  recent  much- 
needed  bond  program. 

Only  recently,  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  published  and  distributed 
with  its  Sunday  edition  a  photo¬ 
map  guide  to  Dallas  Business, 
Living  and  Industry,  a  widely- 
acclaimed  edition  that  typifies 
the  Times  Herald’s  role  in  the 
community. 


Special  report 

“How  does  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Commij?sion  on  Civil  Dis¬ 
orders  report  apply  to  Atlanta?” 
.\s  a  sweeping  in-depth  study 
and  the  concept  that  true  public 
sendee  is  rendered  by  commu¬ 
nity  enlightenment,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  embarked  on  finding  the 
answers  to  this  important  ques¬ 
tion. 

X  team  of  six  reporters  spent 
six  weeks,  four  weeks  in  the  field 
of  research  and  two  weeks  of 
writing,  to  produce  a  i)ainstak- 
ing  first-of-its-kind  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  racial  picture  in  At¬ 
lanta.  The  series  attemjjted  to 
answer  the  urgent  question  if 
.\tlanta  was,  as  the  commission 
said  of  our  nation,  “moving  to¬ 
ward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white,  separate  and  un¬ 
equal.”  The  reporters  were 
chosen  for  their  own  individual 
concern  after  each  had  written 
memos  to  the  managing  editor 
and  city  editor  suggesting  that 
the  newspaper  let  this  commu¬ 
nity  look  at  itself  and  perhaps 
rise  to  the  challenge.  They  were 
David  Nordan,  Lorraine  Ben¬ 
nett,  Eugene  Smith,  Harmon 
Perry,  Walker  Lundy  and  Bill 
Winn. 

So  successful  were  their  ef¬ 
forts,  the  subsequent  14-part  se¬ 
ries  was  republished  in  tabloid 
form  at  the  request  of  the  city, 
county  and  state  school  systems 
so  that  they  could  be  used  imme¬ 
diately  in  sociology  classes 
which  were  suffering  from  the 
dearth  of  material  on  this  social 
question.  Six  thousand  were  used 
by  the  school  systems.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  re- 
qucstetl  1,000  and  the  .Atlanta 
Community  Relations  Commis¬ 
sion  received  4,000.  Hundreds 
of  copies  have  been  distributed 
to  church  groups  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  Other  cities  over 
the  nation  as  well  as  newspapers 
have  asked  for  and  received  the 
study. 

• 

^Good  citizen* 

The  promotion  programs  of 
the  State  and  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  Record  are  designed  as 
“good  citizen”  support  for  their 
circulation  area  and  across-the- 
board  reader  interest. 

The  programs  span  old  rose 
growers,  high  school  science 
buffs,  sports  enthusiasts,  civic 
action,  the  “little  theater”,  and 
the  underprivileged. 

Thousands  of  the  state’s 
readers  contribute  annually  to 
the  Woodyard  Fund,  born  of  the 
depression  30  years  ago  when 
firewood  was  essential.  The 
$11,000  contributed  last  winter 
went  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  Record’s  Goodfellows 


Club  provided  food  baskets  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  holidays  for 
needy  families,  a  program  co¬ 
sponsored  by  local  Lions  Clubs. 

Promotions  in  the  education 
field  run  fi'om  supplying  the 
AP’s  current  events  film  strips 
for  school  use  to  conducting 
seminars  for  the  S.C.  Collegiate 
Press  Association. 

More  than  260  high  school 
teachers  have  attended  the  last 
two  “Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  workshops  taught  by 
news  executives  for  which  the 
teachers  receive  credit  for  the 
course. 

Both  newspapers  sponsor  an 
annual  science  fair  for  junior 
and  high  school  students  in  the 
region.  Winners  from  schools  in 
a  17  county  area  participate. 

But  the  largest  attraction 
sponsored  by  the  newspapers  is 
the  annual  Carolina  state-rec¬ 
ord  relays,  now  six  years  old, 
run  in  April.  High  school  ath¬ 
letes  from  South  Carolina  and 
collegiate  athletes  from  nine 
states  this  year  drew  a  crowd 
of  more  than  5,000. 

And  more  than  2,000  golf  fans 
turn  out  to  watch  the  annual 
Columbia  State-Record  city  golf 
tournament  which  features  200 
local  golfers  each  August. 

The  State  picks  all-star  foot- 
ball  teams  for  each  of  the  four 
high  school  divisions  through 
the  State  and  entertains  the  44 
young  players,  their  coaches  and 
college  coaches  at  an  annual 
banquet. 

The  Record  selects  annually 
an  All-Star  High  School  foot¬ 
ball  team  in  the  metropolitan 
ai’ea  and  also  names  an  all-star 
basketball  team. 

As  part  of  its  program  to  en¬ 
hance  the  city,  the  Record  this 
year  began  an  awards  program 
for  local  garden  clubs  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  civic  improve¬ 
ment  projects. 

The  Record  also  recognizes 
the  little-known  community 
workers  with  its  “live  wire  of 
the  month”  award,  a  spin-off 
from  the  daily  “live  wire”  ac¬ 
tion  column. 

Both  newspapers,  supporting 
one  of  the  nation’s  oldest  con¬ 
tinuing  little  theaters,  the 
Town  Theater,  sponsor  an  an¬ 
nual  lecture  by  an  outstanding 
national  personality  as  a 
“bonus”  for  membership  in  the 
Columbia  stage  society. 

The  state  and  the  record  enter 
floats  in  a  dozen  community  fes¬ 
tival  parades  throughout  the 
state  during  the  year  and  have 
won  two  first  places  this  year. 

Amateur  and  professional 
news  photographers  are  sup¬ 
ported  through  sponsorship  of 
the  snapshot  contest  and  awards 
for  general  news  excellence  in 
the  southern  newspapers  pho¬ 
tographers  contest. 
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The  Houston  Chronicle 

and  the  community! 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  bring  the  news  to  our  readers.  The  awards 
for  editorial  excellence  which  our  reporters  and  photographers  bring  in 
each  year  indicate  that  we  do  that  job. 

But  we  feel  that  The  Chronicle  should  do  more  —  that  it  should  reach 
out  and  involve  itself  in  a  happy  way  with  the  lives  of  our  readers.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  our  community  service  projects. 

The  sign  here  of  a  job  well  done  is  seen  in  the  delighted  faces  of  a 
family  at  a  Chronicle  Concert  with  the  Houston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
proud  smile  of  a  national  Spelling  Bee  Champion,  or  the  healthy  “Charge!” 
from  a  straight  “A”  student  at  an  Astros  National  League  baseball  game 
sponsored  by  The  Chronicle.  >-/  ' 


Most  valuable  members  of  their  high  school  newspaper  staffs  proudly  clasp  the  engraved 
plaques  awarded  by  The  Chronicle  at  the  annual  "Most  Valuable  Staffers’’  banquet. 


Bowaters  mill  helps 
economy  of  South 


Calhoi’N,  Tenn. 

Bowaters  Southern  Paper 
Corporation  rolled  the  5,000,- 
000th  ton  of  paper  off  its  ma¬ 
chines  this  summer,  just  over  14 
years  after  the  first  sheet  of 
newsprint  was  produce*!  in 
Tennesse  on  Bowaters’  No.  1 
machine. 

Bowaters  Southern  has  grow’n 
into  the  largest  U.S.  news¬ 
print  mill,  with  a  capacity  of 
more  than  460,000  tons  jier 
year. 

How  much  paper  is  5,000,000 
tons  ?  Sprea<l  out,  it  wouUi  cover 
the  states  of  South  Carolina  anti 
Delaware,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  a  mile-wide  strip 
from  Knoxville  to  Memjthis  by 
way  of  Nashville. 

Getting  the  wood  to  feed  the 
four  huge  pai>er  machines  at 
Calhoun,  has  been  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Hiwassee  Land  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Bowaters  woodlands 
organization. 

Forest  lands  of  101  counties 
in  Tennes.see,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 


Mi.s.sis.sippi  grew  this  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  The  wood  required  to 
make  5,000,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  is  equivalent  to  a  .stack 
more  than  five  feet  witle,  1 0  feet 
high,  and  long  enough  to  stretch 
from  Jack.sonville,  Fla.,  to  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

From  its  location  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hiwassee  River,  Bowa¬ 
ters  Southern  ser\’es  more  than 
!K)0  newspajwr  publishers  and 
printers.  The.se  are  located  in 
an  area  bounded  by  lines  from 
Washington  to  Minnea))oli.s  to 
San  Antonio  to  Miami  and  back 
to  Wa.shington. 

Unique  lucalitin 

-■V  uni(|ue  confluence  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  makes  Cal¬ 
houn  an  ideal  location  for  a 
newsprint  mill.  A  navigable 
stream,  a  U.S.  Highway,  anti 
two  mainline  railroatls  intersect 
there.  The.se  facilities  not  only 
make  available  a  vast  market 
area,  but  also  extent!  the  wood 
prt>cuiement  territory  to  ])t>r- 
tions  of  six  Southeastern  .states. 
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P’oresters  estimate  that  Bo¬ 
waters  usetl  its  100,000,000th 
tree  early  in  1968.  Within  a  few 
weeks  of  that  date,  the  com¬ 
pany  planted  its  200,000,000th 
tree  in  the  South. 

This  two-for-one  replacement 
rate  on  cut-over  anti  untler- 
stocked  woodlands,  plus  in¬ 
tensive  management  of  existing 
forest  stantls,  have  contributed 
to  the  South’s  “plu.s”  position 
in  timber  growing.  Today, 
Southern  forests  are  growing 
more  timber  than  is  being 
harvestetl  and  lost  tt»  fires  and 
insects. 

Outiloor  recreation,  an  im¬ 
portant  by-product  of  good 
forest  management,  has  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  boost.  All  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  lands  are  open  to  the 
))ubiic  for  recreational  use,  and 
protection  from  fire  plus  timber 
stands  of  varying  sizes  have  in- 
creasetl  the  wildlife  population 
in  many  areas. 

In  addition  to  keeping  its 
lantls  open  to  the  puldic,  Bo¬ 
waters’  woodlands  organization 
also  has  embarketl  on  a  program 
to  provide  camping,  picnicking 
and  hiking  facilities  for  public 
use.  To  complement  its  recrea¬ 
tion  jirtigram,  the  company  has 

Oltaway  expculives 
new  asi^ignineiits 

Campbkli.  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Three  changes  in  management 
personnel  of  the  eight-news- 
jiaper  Ottaway  Grouj)  liave  been 
announced  by  Lyntlon  R.  Boyd, 
president. 

Fd  Hill,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  iVcH*  Bedford 
(.Mas.s.)  Stnndord-Tioies,  will 
move  to  the  heatiquarters  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers-Radio  Inc. 
here  as  assistant  vice-presitlent. 

He  will  reiilace  R.  John  Van 
Kleeck  who  will  become  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Ihinlmru  (C'onn.)  Scws-Tinies 
on  January  1. 

Hill’s  place  at  New  Betlfortl 
will  Ik?  taken  by  Richard  P. 
Barker,  gt>nt‘ral  atiministrative 
a.ssistant  at  heatiquarters. 

The  Ottaway  tirganization  op¬ 
erates  eight  tlaily  newspapms 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
three  radio  siations,  a  ctunmer- 
cial  printing  company,  anti  an 
airline. 

Hill,  a  former  night  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  .Ve?e  York  World 
Ti’lff/rinti  and  Sun  anti  later  ex¬ 
ecutive  editttr  ftu*  1.‘!  years  of 
the  Romp  (Italy)  Ihiihf  Amcr- 
icitn,  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  19:51  with  the  Ashury 
Park  (N.  .1.)  Prcun.  He  later 
worked  for  the  Newark  Bureau 
of  the  As.sociatetl  Press. 

Van  Kleeck,  who  was  with 
the  Middlptovn.  (N.  Y.)  Tinies- 
Hcrald-Rpcord  in  the  nows  man- 
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reservetl  from  cutting  a  number 
of  areas  which  have  high 
aesthetic  values. 

f  12  million  payroll 

Bowaters  Southern’s  economic 
impact  is  far-reaching.  About 
80  to  90  percent  of  its  wootl 
rt'quirements  are  purchased 
from  landowners  in  its  procure¬ 
ment  territory.  Bowaters  spends 
nearly  $1,000,000  a  month  for 
pulpwood,  exclusive  of  inbound 
transportation  charges.  In  one 
year,  checks  for  wood  went  to 
more  than  9,000  persons. 

At  the  mill  site,  the  company 
employs  about  1,800  persons. 
The  field  organization  adds  an¬ 
other  :500.  The  company’s  total 
payroll  is  in  excess  of  $12,000,- 
000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  wootl  and  pay¬ 
rolls,  the  company  spends  $2,- 
500,000  a  year  for  local  pur¬ 
chases  of  goods  and  services 
anti  at  least  two  intiustries  have 
located  in  the  area  with  Bo¬ 
waters  as  their  major  customer. 

Many  of  Bowaters  Southern’s 
employees  will  do  a  bit  of  rem¬ 
iniscing.  -4l)t)ut  two-thirds  of 
the  69-man  crew  on  the  paper 
machines  when  the  mill  started 
are  still  with  the  company. 

agement  capacities  from  196:5 
until  earlier  this  year,  began 
his  career  with  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  PrcK.t. 

Barker  served  the  Ottaway 
group  as  circulation  tlirector  of 
the  Plattshargh  (N.  Y.)  Presa- 
Rcpnldican  l>efoi‘e  joining  the 
management  stalf  at  Campbell 
Hall. 

• 

Doiiroy  ^roiip  Iniys 
^ Orlil  ut  -Aberdeen 

.■Vukrdkkn,  Wash. 

Sale  of  the  Aberdrcn  Daily 
World  by  the  Richard  Lafrom- 
lioise  Estate  to  the  Donrey 
Media  Group  was  announced 
recently. 

Paul  Snitler,  most  recently 
manager  of  the  Daily  News  in 
Red  Bluff,  Calif.,  anti  who  was 
manager  when  Lafromboise 
owned  the  paper,  has  been 
nainetl  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Donrey  is  a  communications 
company  ba.st'd  in  Fort  Smith, 
.\rk.,  heatletl  by  Donaltl  W.  Rey- 
noltls,  presitlent  and  sole  owner. 
The  World  is  his  24th  tlaily, 

• 

Slioplil'lerin  arr  news 

Altoona,  Pa. 

In  line  with  a  new  campaign 
to  cut  shoplifting,  the  Altoona 
Mirror  is  publi.shing  the  names 
of  the  olfenders  and  their  fines. 
Walter  E.  Ellis  of  (he  Investiga¬ 
tion  &  Protective  Service  credits 
this  publicity  with  reducing 
shojdifting  25';f,  in  Sharon,  Pa. 
in  one  year. 
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Five  reasons  why 
we  over-size  our  drives 


The  silicon  diodes  and  SCR's  on  every 
Fincor  drive  are  rated  at  200%  of  current 
rating  and  250%  of  voltage  rating.  Why 
are  they  designed  with  ratings-to-spare? 
Js  the  added  manufacturing  cost  justified? 
Why  do  price-conscious  drive  buyers  buy 
our  highest-priced  drives?  Here  are  some 
answers: 

1.  We  don’t  like  service  costs  any 
more  than  you  do. 

A  poorly  constructed  drive  or  a  drive 
that  is  closely-rated  will  shut  down 
if  it’s  overloaded.  And  a  “down” 
drive  means  a  “down”  press.  Down¬ 
time  costs  you  money  and  us  friends. 
^\e  have  an  established  policy  at 
Fincor  to  build  the  most  rugged 
drives  and  “over-sized”  components 
(regardless  of  the  costs)  to  keep  our 
drives  running.  It  costs  us  more.  But 
our  drives  need  less  service  and  our 
real  costs  are  less. 

2.  Over  sized  drives  take  heavy  loads 
easily. 

You  need  a  DC  power  supply  that 
will  take  a  load  in  excess  of  200%  of 
capacity  in  every  load  carrying  area. 
A  cold  press  can  take  as  much  as 
70%  more  load  than  normal.  Tacky 
inks  and  unanticipated  load  factors 


add  to  the  need  for  more  than  normal 
load  carrying  capacity. 

3.  An  “over-sized”  drive  runs  cooler. 

Fincor  drives  use  larger-size  SCR’s. 
We  do  this  to  give  you  additional 
“running  insurance”  at  regular  run¬ 
ning  speeds. 

4.  Back-up  firing  circuits  mean  press 
reliability. 

We  use  three  firing  circuits  for  each 
drive.  And  we  install  three  back-up 
firing  circuits  for  “stand-by.”  (We 
actually  suggest  our  users  run  one 
set  one  week  and  switch  the  next.) 
The  extra  ratings  you  get  in  a  Fincor 
drive  aren’t  a  result  of  extra  com¬ 
ponents. 

5.  A  Fincor  drive  is  designed  for  your 
future  needs. 

That’s  why  we  build  drives  to  fit 
your  application.  A  Fincor  Customer 
Engineer  makes  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  your  operations  and  plans 
the  drive  you  need  to  meet  your 
requirements.  Your  drive  system  will 
be  compatible  with  any  present 
system  you  have.  And  a  Fincor  drive 
will  be  designed  to  meet  future  plans 


you  may  be  considering.  If  you’d 
like  to  find  out  more  reasons  why 
we  make  Fincor  drives  the  way  we 
do,  write  us  for  a  free  brochure  on 
Fincor  and  Fincor  DC/SCR  Drives ; 
Fincor,  Inc.,  Subsidiary  of  M.G.D., 
Inc.,  9501  West  Devon,  Rosemont, 
Illinois  60018.  Tel.  775-7124. 


.4.  A.  Wolf 
President,  Fincor,  Inc. 
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Raleigh’s  Marty  Rogers — ^pro  at  the  age  of  18 

By  Rick  Friedman 


For  the  past  three  years 
Kappa  Alpha  Mu,  the  National 
Honorary  Photojournalism  Fra¬ 
ternity,  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  and 
Honey^vell  Photographic  Prod¬ 
ucts  of  Denv'er  have  sponsored  a 
high  school  photo  competition 
called  the  Honeywell  Acadamic 
Award  in  Photo joumalism.  It 
seeks  to  encourage  outstanding 
high  school  photojournalism  by 
a  high  school  senior  and  to  assist 
his  education  in  photojournalism 
at  the  college  of  his  choice.  A 
$500  Honeywell  academic  grant 
goes  to  the  top  winner. 

Awards  are  made  to  three 
winners  on  the  basis  of  overall 
excellence  of  their  portfolios. 
(For  specific  information,  con¬ 
tact  Jack  Kenward,  administra¬ 
tor,  NPPA  High  School  Stu¬ 
dents  Program,  5501  N.  Troost 
Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64118.) 

Pictures  of  any  subject  matter 
are  eligible  and  need  not  have 
been  published  to  be  entered.  But 
the  current  winner,  Martin 
Rogers,  has  been  getting  his  pic¬ 
tures  published  regularly  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Marty  Rogers,  18  and  now  a 
freshman  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  is  a  full-time 
photo  staffer  for  the  130,000- 
circulation  morning  daily 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  and  as  the  four  pictures 
on  these  pages  (all  prize  win¬ 
ners)  show,  a  good  one. 

Marty  took  all  three  top 
awards  in  the  1968  high  school 
competition:  best  portfolio;  best 
single  picture  in  the  contest; 
best  collection  of  pictures  en¬ 
tered  by  a  graduating  senior. 

Marty  has  picked  up  numer¬ 
ous  other  awards  in  the  past 
three  years,  among  them  a 
monthly  first  place  in  the  NPPA 
national  clip  contest;  10  awards 
in  a  regional  contest  sponsored 
by  National  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zine;  $100  in  a  National  Scho¬ 
lastic  Magazine  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Eastman  Kodak;  and 
a  third  place  in  feature  pho¬ 
tography  in  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  competition. 

Marty’s  interest  in  photogra¬ 
phy  started  at  age  11  when  he 
received  a  $15  Sears  Roebuck 
birthday  certificate.  He  was 
going  to  buy  a  bowling  ball  but 
they  didn’t  have  his  weight.  So 


Marty  purchased  a  Tower  Be¬ 
ginning  Darkroom  Kit — contact 
box,  etc. 

He  began  making  contacts  of 
his  mother’s  old  snapshots  and 
remembers  the  thrill  he  got  from 
first  seeing  an  image  appear  on 
a  piece  of  paper:  “When  this 
happened,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  be  a  photographer.’’ 

Better  Camera 

For  the  next  three  years 
Marty  “just  fooled  around  with 
photography  for  the  fun  of  it.” 
During  this  time  his  family 
moved  from  Miami  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  Raleigh.  “Through  all 
the  moving  we  did,”  he  recalls, 
“I  became  aware  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tj’pes  of  peoples,  places 
and  things  that  were  around 
me.  When  I  was  14  in  Raleigh 
I  bought  an  Argus  C3  for  $15 
and  really  Ijegan  to  take  pictures 
of  all  the  peoples,  places  and 
things. 

“In  about  a  week  I  wanted  a 
better  camera  with  lots  of  ac¬ 
cessories  to  play  with.  I  got  a 
job  racking  balls  in  a  pool  hall — 
I  hung  around  pool  halls — and 
saved  my  money  for  a  better 
camera.” 

At  age  15,  he  bought  one  for 
$225 — a  used  Honej^vell  Pentax 


H3y  with  three  lenses.  Marty 
quit  racking  balls  and  began 
taking  pictures  of  weddings, 
j)arties,  bar  mitzyahs,  portraits. 

\  few  months  later  he  asked 
the  News  and  Observer  if  he 
could  shoot  high  school  sports 
for  them.  To  his  surprise  they 
agreed  to  pay  him  on  a  per- 
picture  basis. 

“I  still  remember  how  hard  it 
was  to  meet  the  deadline  for  a 
morning  paper,”  Marty  says.  “I 
usually  stayed  about  a  quarter 
of  the  football  game  and  then 
walked  to  the  bus  stop  to  catch 
a  bus — or  hitched  a  car  ride — 
to  make  the  10:30  p.m.  final  edi¬ 
tion  deadline.” 

When  Marty  reached  age  16 
he  did  two  things:  Got  his 
driver’s  license;  quit  high  school. 
“I  was  out  about  two  months 
when  Mr.  Wofford  [Lawrence 
Wofford,  the  daily’s  photo  de¬ 
partment  manager]  wanted  to 
put  me  on  weekends  at  a  regu¬ 
lar  salary.  But  he  would  only  do 
so  on  the  condition  I  return  to 
school  and  keep  up  my  grades. 
I  wanted  to  work  as  a  News 
and  Ohserv’er  staffer  so  I  went 
back  to  school.  Boy,  was  that 
hard ! 

“But  I  started  doing  good 
work  in  school — I  had  no  choice. 
And  because  of  Mr.  Wofford,  I 
graduated  from  high  school  and 


entered  college,  with  the  help 
of  the  Honeywell  Scholarship, 
this  fall.  My  ambition  is  to  work 
on  one  of  the  major  magazines 
— Life  or  Geographic.  You  can’t 
do  it  without  a  college  degree.” 

Father  Image 

Marty  Rogers  credits  Larry 
Wofford  with  taking  him  from 
the  pool  halls  of  Raleigh  to  the 
academic  halls  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State.  “He  hired  me,  helped 
me  with  my  problems,  and  most 
important  of  all  gave  me  his 
advice  on  how  to  do  certain 
things,  both  in  my  job  and  in  my 
personal  life.  With  my  parents 
3,000  miles  away  I  guess  he  be¬ 
came  my  father  image.  He’s 
great.  Just  plain  great.” 

Near  the  end  of  Marty’s 
junior  year  in  high  school  his 
parents  moved  to  San  Francisco. 
He  .stayed  in  Raleigh. 

“I  was  17  and  totally  on  my 
own,  facing  final  exams.  The 
fir.st  week  after  they  left  I  was 
really  scared.  But  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  me.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
was  responsible  for  myself. 

“I  had  to  learn  the  value  of 
money  and  the  problems  of  bills 
— rent,  food,  clothing,  car  pay¬ 
ments,  etc.  Kids  at  Broughton 
High  School  thought  I  had  it 
made  l)ecause  I  was  a  staff  pho- 


ROSERS  won  "best  in  show"  (the  top 
single  entry)  in  the  1968  KAM-NPPA- 
Honeywell  High  School  competition  for 
this  shot,  taken  at  a  midget  league  foot¬ 
ball  team  practice  and  called  "Stealing 
the  Ball." 
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tographer  for  the  paper  by  ation,  Marty  walked  off  the  with  a  Kodak  Instamatic  Cam-  week  for  the  newspaper, 

now  I  was  fulltime^ad  my  own  stage  with  his  diploma  and  into  era  to  take  a  picture  of  Marty.  The  mayor  snapped  the  shot 

car  my  own  apartment  free-  camera  range  of  Raleigh’s  Marty  had  been  taking  the  and  told  Marty  Roge^  “I  finally 

dom.  Its  funny,  though,  that  mayor.  The  mayor  was  waiting  mayor’s  picture  almost  once  a  got  even  with  you  ” 

they  never  thought  of  the  re-  *  ^ 

sponsibility  that  went  along  with 
the  freedom. 

“My  senior  year  in  high  school 
was  tough.  I  was  working  full¬ 
time  and  going  to  school  full¬ 
time.  School  Monday  through 
Friday  and  working  the  night 
shift  during  the  week  and  on 
weekends. 

“My  schedule  on  the  paper 
was  fitted  around  my  school 
schedule.  I  put  in  six  days  a 
week  to  get  my  hours  in. 

During  the  school  days  I  worked 
at  night  on  the  paper  from 
about  4  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  On 
weekends  I  put  in  from  1  p.m. 
to  about  9:30  p.m.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  went  on  a  straight  full¬ 
time  schedule.  It  was  hard  but 
I  loved  it.” 

Marty  remembers  how  at  the 
age  of  16  he  found  himself  in 
the  governor’s  office  for  the  first 
time.  “Nobody  knew  who  I  was. 

I  didn’t  know  anybody.  I  had  a 
hard  time  convincing  the  gover¬ 
nor  I  was  an  accredited  news 
photographer.  This  problem 
lasted  about  six  months  then 
people  got  to  know  me.” 

When  Marty  covered  a  Ku 
Klux  Klan  march,  the  Grand 
Dragon  of  North  Carolina  asked 
him:  “Doesn’t  your  editor  know 
that  slavery  went  out  a  hundred 
years  ago?  Doesn’t  he  believe  in 

u  1  A  ROGERS  won  a  third  place  in  feature  photography  in  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  competition  for 

And  at  his  high  school  gradu-  this  shot  of  a  blackbird  oerched  in  an  exoanse  of  chain  link  f«nc«. 


won  a  third  place  in  feature  photography  in  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  competition  for 
this  shot  of  a  blackbird  perched  in  an  expanse  of  chain  link  fence. 


ROGERS'  photo  of  an  immigrant  father  and  child 
won  two  honors  in  a  regional  contest  sponsored 
by  National  Scholastic  Magazine.  His  total  entries 
took  four  good  keys,  five  certificates  of  merit  and 
one  Southern  Photo  Print  and  Supply  Award. 


■*  x.  ■  j.  .  "w  .  A, W--"' 


ROGERS  won  $100  in  a  National  Scholastic  Magazine  contest  sponsored  by  Eastman  Kodak  for 
this  picture  of  a  fiery  train  wreck  and  derailment  at  Wake  Forest,  N.C.  The  News  and  Observer, 
his  employer,  matched  the  prize. 
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AP  s  Adams  and  Rehak  win  editors’  plaudits 


Oklahoma  City 

An  Associated  Press  reporter 
and  an  AP  photographer  who 
covered  stories  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  world  were  named  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Awards  for  outstanding  work  by 
AP  staff  members. 

Peter  Rehak,  AP  Prague  cor¬ 
respondent  who  scored  a  news 
beat  on  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  August  20,  re¬ 
ceived  the  APME  award  for  “top 
performance”  by  an  AP  news¬ 
man. 

The  award  for  the  best  pho¬ 
tography  went  to  Edward  T. 
Adams  of  New  York  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  Vietnamese  Brig.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan  firing  a  bul¬ 
let  into  the  head  of  a  Viet  Cong 
officer  captured  in  civilian 
Clothes  during  the  Tet  offensive 
fighting  in  Saigon.  The  picture 
was  taken  February  1. 

Rehak  and  Adams  were  given 
I|b00  cash  awards  and  plaques 
at  ceremonies  during  the  annual 
APME  convention  here  this 
week.  Nine  other  AP  staff  mem¬ 
bers  were  announced  winners  of 
honorable  mention  awards. 

Rehak,  remaining  awake  in 
his  hotel  room  while  most  of 
Prague  slept  the  night  of  August 
20-21,  sensed  startling  develop¬ 
ments  when  a  numlier  of  planes 
passed  overhead  at  2  a.m.  He 
switched  on  his  radio  and  heard 
Radio  Prague  announce  that 
Russian  and  other  Communist 
troops  had  crossed  the  border. 

Rehak’s  bulletin,  followed  by 
equally  dramatic  details,  reached 
this  countrj'  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  much  as  an  hour  or 
more  ahead  of  other  sources. 

Rehak  reported  the  invasion 
and  the  turbulent  days  that 
followed,  until  he  was  notified 
September  30  that  his  visa  would 
not  be  extended  by  the  Czech 
government.  He  is  now  assigned 
to  the  AP  Bonn  staff. 

Rehak,  32,  was  bom  in  Bratis¬ 
lava,  Czechoslovakia,  but  his 
family  took  him  to  Canada  as  a 
boy.  He  is  a  Canadian  citizen, 
educated  at  McGill  University, 
and  is  fluent  in  Czech,  Slovak 
and  German. 

He  joined  the  AP  at  Frank¬ 
furt  in  1962  after  working  for 
the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  the 
Canadian  Press.  He  was  named 
correspondent  at  Prague  last 
April. 

Instinctive  shooting 

Adams  said  he  recorded  his 
prize-winning  picture  by  in¬ 
stinct. 

“Loan  gave  no  indication  that 


he  was  going  to  shoot  the 
prisoner,  until  he  did  it,”  Adams 
recalled. 

“We  had  been  photographing 
the  prisoner  as  he  was  being 
brought  down  the  street.  I  had 
my  camera  with  a  35mm  lens 
ready  when  Loan  strolled  up. 

“As  Loan’s  hand  holding  the 
revolver  came  up,  so  did  my 
camera — but  I  didn’t  expect 
what  was  going  to  happen.  I 
just  shot  by  instinct.” 

Adams  said  Loan  remarked 
after  the  shooting:  “They  killed 
many  Americans  and  many  of 
my  men.” 

Adams  has  spent  three  tours 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  since  1965, 
totaling  24  months.  He  joined 
AP  in  New  York  in  1962  and 
as  a  member  of  AP’s  special 
photographer’s  task  force  has 
covered  many  big  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1967  Newark  and 
Detroit  riots. 

Born  June  12,  1933  in  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  Adams  served 
as  a  Marine  Corps  combat  pho¬ 
tographer  from  1951  to  1954. 
He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Daily  Dispatch  at  New  Kensing¬ 
ton;  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Btilletin.  He  is  a 
member  of  AP’s  New  York  staff. 

Honorable  mention 

Among  photographers.  Bob 
Daugherty  of  the  Washington 
staff  received  two  honorable 
mention  awards,  one  for  a  spec¬ 
tacular  baseball  catch  by 
Catcher  Jim  French  of  the 
Washington  Senators  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  for  a  picture  featuring  the 
hands  of  guests  as  they  ap¬ 
plauded  President  Johnson,  also 
shown,  as  he  signed  a  bill. 

Other  honorable  mentions  for 
photos  went  to: 

Jack  Thornell,  New  Orleans, 
for  a  picture  featuring  the 
shadow  of  George  Wallace  as 
he  spoke,  surrounded  by  security 
men. 

Harry  Harris,  New  York,  for 
a  view  of  an  unconcerned  Sun¬ 
day  stroller  passing  a  nude 
statue  in  a  show  window*. 

The  following  members  of  the 
new’s  staff  received  honorable 
mention  certificates: 

Jean  Heller,  Washington,  for 
stories  on  the  return  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Family  to  Washington 
after  the  slaying  of  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  a  feature  on 
war  widow's,  titled  “A  Very  Spe¬ 
cial  Breed.” 

Austin  Scott,  Washington,  and 
F.  Richard  Ciccone,  Chicago,  for 
a  story  on  the  violence  at  the 
Democratic  convention,  titled 


“Chicago  Violence  —  How  It 
Happened.” 

George  McArthur  and  Horst 
Faas,  Saigon,  for  their  discovery 
and  reporting  of  a  Viet  Cong 
campsite  in  Cambodia. 

Frank  Cormier,  Washington, 
for  his  reporting  of  President 
Johnson’s  announcement  he 
would  not  seek  reelection. 

Cited  for  cooperation 

Thirty-eight  member  news¬ 
papers  of  the  AP  were  honored 
for  outstanding  contributions  of 
news  and  pictures  to  the  AP 
news  report. 

Citations  have  been  awarded 
to  the  winners,  describing  their 
exceptional  service  to  AP  and 
other  members  of  the  news  co¬ 
operative. 

Some  of  the  recipients  were 
cited  for  going  out  of  their  way 
to  provide  AP  with  new’s  or  pic¬ 
tures,  or  both,  on  major  break¬ 
ing  news  stories  in  their  areas. 
These  included  racial  disorders, 
plane  crashes,  hurricanes,  torna¬ 
does,  a  major  bridge  collapse,  a 
mine  tragedy  and  others.  In 
some  cases  the  members  gave 
stories  or  pictures  to  AP  before 
they  could  use  them  in  their  own 
editions. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
vided  enterprise  or  feature 
stories  for  AP’s  state  or  na¬ 
tional  wires,  which  required 
days  of  research  and  writing  by 
their  reporters. 

Still  others  were  cited  for 
their  continuing  daily  coopera¬ 
tion  w’ith  AP  on  large  and  small 
stories. 

Citations  were  signed  by 
David  N.  Schutz  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
APME  president,  and  Burton  H. 
Blazar  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette,  chairman  of  the 
APME  Member  Citations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Recipients  of  the  awards  are: 

News  and  newsphotos 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times. 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald. 

Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent. 

Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald. 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Cotirier- Jour¬ 
nal. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 

Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette. 

Youngstown  (0.)  Vindicator. 
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News  coverage 

Beckley  (W’.  Va.)  Post-Her¬ 
ald. 

Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times- 
News. 

Charleston  (Ill.)  Courier- 
News. 

Clinton  (la.)  Herald. 

Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun. 

Davenport  (la.)  Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

Enid  (Okla.)  Eagle. 

Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Montgomery  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Rapid  City  (N.  D.)  Jotcrnal. 

Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 

Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

Newspliolo  coverage 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Columbus  (0.)  Dispatch. 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette. 

Oelwein  (la.)  Daily  Register. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  «&  Ob¬ 
server. 

Raton  (N.  M.)  Daily  Range. 

Tucson  Arizona  Star. 

Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

Waterloo  (la.)  Courier. 

• 

Plain  Dealer  soars 
above  400,000  mark 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer,  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  on  its  first  page, 
said  it  has  become  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  Ohio  to  pass  the  400,- 
000  mark  in  daily  circulation. 

According  to  the  latest  ABC 
report,  the  PD’s  daily  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  six-month  period 
ended  September  30,  averaged 
409,414.  Average  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  same  period  was 
545,032. 

The  127-year-old  Plain  Dealer 
said  it  is  the  largest  daily  and 
Sunday  paper  in  Ohio.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Newhouse  group. 

• 

Award  to  Parade 

Chicago 

At  the  56th  National  Safety 
Congress  here.  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  was  honored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  with  a 
special  award  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  accident  pre¬ 
vention  during  1967.  The  sup¬ 
plement  was  cited  for  its  eight 
articles  on  various  aspects  of 
traffic  safety.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Hal  Burson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Council. 
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America's 

Ress... 

Freedom's 

\Aoice 


Florida  Power  &  Light  Company  extends  greetings  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  convention  at  Boca  Raton,  Florida  .  .  .  and  salutes  the  American 
Press  for  its  dedication  to  free  speech,  free  enterprise,  and  the  other  rights  of  man. 

More  power  to  you. 


POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 

HELPING  BUILD  FLORIDA 


Columbia  U.  presents 
Cabot  medals  to  four 


Four  journalists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  were  honored 
Wednesday  (November  13)  at 
the  30th  annual  presentation  of 
the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  Cabot  Prizes,  awarded 
for  “distinguished  journalistic 
contributions  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  under¬ 
standing,”  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  acting 
president  of  the  University,  at 
a  convocation  in  Low  Memorial 
Library. 

The  recipients  of  gold  medals 
for  1968  were: 

Robert  Berrellez,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Guillermo  Gutierrez  V-M, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
the  Technical  Center  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Argentina  S.  Hills,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  El 
Mundo  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

A  special  Cabot  citation  was 
awarded  to  Monsignor  Jose 
Joaquin  Salcedo  G.,  director 
general  of  Accion  Cultural 
Popular,  of  Bogota,  Colombia, 
in  recognition  of  his  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  literacy 
programs. 

A  silver  plaque  was  awarded 
to  the  Technical  Center  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

El  Mundo  received  a  silver 
bar  to  be  added  to  the  plaque 
won  by  that  newspaper  in  1950. 

La  Prensa  also  received  a 
silver  bar,  to  be  added  to  a 
plaque  won  in  1939,  and  silver 
i)ars  received  in  1950  and  1960. 

At  the  convocation,  the 
award  recipients  were  presented 
to  Dr.  Cordier  by  Richard  T. 
Baker,  acting  dean  of  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Each  prize  con.sists  of  an  18- 
karat  gold  medal,  an  honorar¬ 
ium  of  $1,000  and  travel  ex¬ 
penses. 

With  this  year’s  awards, 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  honors  have 
been  accorded  to  128  journal¬ 
ists  in  22  nations  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  and  to  65  newspapers,  nine 
magazines,  six  press  services, 
two  broadcasting  stations,  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Inter  American  Press 
As.sociation  Technical  Center, 
the  Pan  American  Union  and 


the  Centro  Internacional  de 
Estudios  Superiores  de  Period- 
ismo  para  America  Latino. 

Robert  Berrellez,  who  has 
devoted  nearly  two  decades  to 
coverage  of  Latin  American 
news,  was  born  on  October  9, 
1919  in  a  Spanish-speaking 
home  in  Nogales,  Arizona.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  carrier  of  the  S'offales  Daily 
Herald,  a  newspaper  for  which 
he  later  worked  as  reporter, 
sports  writer  and  editor. 

He  joined  the  AP  at  Phoenix 
in  January,  1949.  After  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Latin  American  and 
world  desks  from  1951  until 
early  1959,  he  was  assigned  to 
Havana.  He  arrived  the  day 
Fidel  Castro  made  his  entry  into 
the  Cuban  capital  after  his  rev¬ 
olution  had  deposed  Fulgencio 
Batista. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  on  April  17,  1961, 
Berrellez  was  imprisoned  for 
five  weeks. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  has 
made  the  name  of  La  Prensa  a 
symbol  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
of  the  press.  When  La  Prensa 
was  confiscated  by  the  Peron 
regime.  Dr.  .Gainza  Paz  con¬ 
tinued  his  fight  from  exile,  the 
last  three  years  in  the  United 
States,  before  regaining  control 
of  his  newspaper  after  the  fall 
of  Peron. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  of  La  Prensa  in  Feb- 
ruaiy  1956,  on  borrowed  money 
and  in  buildings  that  had  been 
left  in  shambles  by  the  Per- 
oni.stas.  In  little  more  than  12 
years  since,  he  has  rebuilt  the 
fortunes  of  the  newspaper  and 
restored  it  to  its  old  place  as 
one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Born  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  May 
29,  1914,  Guillermo  Gutierrez 
became  a  reporter  at  the  age  of 
14  for  the  La  Paz  newspaper 
La  Repnblica,  and  at  17,  he  was 
editing  his  own  newspaper,  the 
weekly  La  Lintei'na.  He  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bolivian 
.4rmy  during  the  Chaco  War 
(1933-35)  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  and  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  La  Paz  Law 
School  before  returning  to  news¬ 
paper  work  as  manager  and 
subsequently  editor  of  the  daily 
La  Razon.  He  later  directed  the 
organization  of  Expreso,  a  new 
daily  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  in 
1965,  while  on  leave  from  the 
lAPA  Technical  Center,  he 
served  as  consultant  to  Chile’s 
tJl  Mercurio. 


Gutierrez  has  also  ser\'ed  as 
a  minister  in  the  Bolivian  cab¬ 
inet,  directing  public  works,  and 
on  another  occasion,  holding  the 
post  of  minister  of  finance, 

Argentina  Schifano  (Mrs. 
Lee)  Hills,  publisher  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  El  Mundo,  is  the  widow 
of  a  Cabot  medalist  (the  late 
Angel  Ramos,  who  received  the 
prize  in  1950),  and  is  now  the 
wife  of  another  Cabot  prize 
winner  (Lee  Hills,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  who  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  in  1946, 

Linage  index 
very  close  on 
predictions 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Can  newspapers  predict  their 
advertising  linage  potential 
years  ahead? 

Yes,  says  Thomas  B.  Cope¬ 
land,  director  of  consumer  re¬ 
search  for  Copley  Newspapers. 
He  has  recently  disclosed  some 
of  his  findings  in  a  report  to  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 

A  predictive  model  is  being 
developed  at  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Copeland,  “we  have  solved 
the  first  hurdle — generating  a 
large  data  base.” 

The  l)ase  consists  of  about  10 
years’  records  of  linage  sales 
broken  down  into  diffej-ent  cate¬ 
gories  of  advertisers.  This  data 
is  being  analyzed  to  see  what 
kinds  of  relationships  existed  be¬ 
tween  advertisers’  sales  and  the 
amounts  of  linage  actually  sold. 

It  was  discovered  that  differ¬ 
ent  retailers  can’t  l)e  lumped  into 
a  single  prediction.  Retailers  buy 
linage  in  different  ways,  and  the 
specific  market  of  each  must  I)e 
studied. 

Department  stores  tend  to  cor¬ 
relate  closely  with  sales.  Furni¬ 
ture  and  household  retailers  do 
not.  Department  stores  build 
advertising  budgets  based  on 
sales  projections,  whereas  small 
retailers,  such  as  furniture  and 
houseware  retailers,  seem  to  con¬ 
trol  advertising  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures  on  the  basis  of  current 
exi)enditures. 

Total  picture  sought 

Basic  approach  of  the  Copley 
experiment  was  to  correlate  ad¬ 
vertising  with  linage  sales,  but 
this  was  not  effective.  Now  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  cor¬ 
relate  other  indicators  in  order 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  total 
picture — indicators  that  describe 
the  market  environment,  such 
as  “saturation  of  the  market.” 

If  a  local  auto  dealer,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  sold  a  set  number  of  cars. 


when  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald). 

Born  in  Pola,  Istria,  Italy, 
she  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  14  with  her  par¬ 
ents,  who  still  live  in  New  York. 
She  attended  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  began  a  career  as 
an  executive  for  the  Italian  food 
and  candy  concern,  Buitoni- 
Perugina. 

When  Angel  Ramos  died  in 
1960,  she  took  his  place  as  the 
director  of  El  Mundo  enter¬ 
prises. 

the  newspaper  should  have  .sold 
him  a  set  amount  of  linage. 
Work  along  this  line  gave  Cope¬ 
land  the  first  indication  of  suc¬ 
cess — an  index  that  basically 
measures  saturation  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  For  instance,  if  auto  sales 
were  up  15  percent  but  the  auto 
linage  was  up  30  percent,  it  is 
possible  the  paper  oversold,  or 
oversaturated,  the  market. 

The  predictive  model  is  also 
expected  to  change  as  the  market 
changes.  Ten  years  ago  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  household  supplier 
business  consisted  of  many  small 
shops.  Today  there  are  fewer 
hut  larger  stores — big  buyers, 
chains,  etc.  They  will  be  buying 
advertising  differently,  even 
though  the  number  of  dollars 
spent  may  be  the  same.  Mar¬ 
kets  change  as  time  goes  by 
because  of  this  combining  of 
smaller  retailers  into  major  re¬ 
tailers,  so  the  predictive  model 
must  be  developed  to  change  as 
the  market  changes. 

Even  though  the  experiment 
has  just  started,  Copeland  said, 
the  Union  and  Tribune  can  pre¬ 
dict  linage  for  certain  categories 
within  5  percent  for  short  term 
(six  months),  and  with  15  per¬ 
cent  for  two  years. 

“The  simplest  department 
store  model  we  have  is  well  with¬ 
in  that  margin.  The  l)est  we’ve 
done  so  far  is  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent  for  six  months,  taking  into 
account  seasonal  adjustment,” 
C()i)eland  said. 


Deaths 

Charles  A.  Monroe  Jr.,  54, 
production  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera;  Nov.  2. 

♦  *  * 

Howard  A.  Quirt,  77,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  News-Herald  since  its 
establishment  in  1927 ;  Nov.  4. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Coy,  copy  editor  at  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  for  18 
years;  Nov.  4. 

*  *  * 

William  L.  Clark,  54,  U.S. 
Information  Agency  officer;  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report;  Nov.  6. 
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THE  GREATEST  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST. . . 


ON 


OFFER  A  SOLID 
FOUNDATION 
FOR  A  GROWING 
OKLAHOMA 
MARKET! 


To  cover  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  you 
need  The. Daily  Oklahoman.  Oklahoma 
City  Times  and  The  Sunday  Oklahoman 
. . .  long  established  as  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Southwest. 

Our  history  of  pioneering  firsts  and 
modern  production  techniques,  combine 
with  respected  editorial  policies  and  top 
news  coverage  to  provide  advertisers 
with  an  accepted,  result-getting  package 
that  can't  be  matched. 

Take  advantage,  of  circulation  reach 
that  covers  a  58-county  primary  market 
area  and  benefit  from  reader  response 
that  is  unduplicated  by  any  media.  Use 
the  solid  foundation  afforded  by  the 
Southwest's  Greatest  Newspapers. 

Contact  the  Katz  Agency  or  call  us  di¬ 
rect:  Area  Code  (405)  232-3311.  Ext. 
335. 


CIRCULATION 
Daily  Comb  300.84 1 
Sunday  274  785 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

RELIGIOUS  TEXTBOOKS 
Rv  Rirk  Friedman 


Tlivt  is  the  last  in  a  four-part 
series  detailing  the  winner  and 
three  runners-up  in  the  1968 
Suburban  Press  Foundation 
“Suburbati  Joumalisf  of  the 
Year”  awards. 

In  the  Spring  of  1967,  a  small 
group  of  parents  in  Queen  of 
Apostles’  Roman  Catholic  parish, 
Riverdale,  Ill.,  l)ecame  incensed 
over  religion  textbooks  which 
had  been  placed  in  their  paro¬ 
chial  school.  Through  the  en¬ 
suing  months  the  controversy 
giew  in  intensity  and  scope, 
spreading  to  other  i)arishes  in 
the  area. 

Tribune  Publications,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  twice-weekly 
Harreg  Tribune,  South  Holland 
Tribune  and  Markham  Tribune, 
just  .south  of  Chicago,  had  re¬ 
mained  aloof  from  the  s(|uabble 
at  first  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  strictly  a  “family  fight.” 
Rut  the  |)apers  came  to  realize 
the  controversy  had  become  a 
public  matter  of  deep-rooted, 
bitter  cleavage  between  liberal 
and  conservative  elements  in  the 
Catholic  Church;  a  revolt  among 
Catholics  on  basic  doctrinal 
matters,  and  a  controversy  that 
deeply  affected  many  Tribune 
Publications  readers. 

Radio  Debate 

Fred  J.  Tetreault,  city  editor 
of  the  Markham  Tribune,  and 
a  Catholic,  was  assigned  to  cover 
a  radio  debate  between  the 
priest-authors  of  the  textlxwks 
and  a  couple  who  had  founded 
the  “Concerned  Catholic  Par¬ 
ents”  to  get  the  textbooks  out  of 
the  parochial  schools. 

Tetreault  made  the  three- 
hour  debate  the  basis  for  the 
first  of  his  four  stories  over  the 
next  few  months. 

.Among  the  complaints  against 
the  textbooks  was  that  one  of 
them  compared  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  other  con¬ 
temporary  figures  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

On  the  panel  were  two  of  the 
three  priests  who  had  put  to¬ 
gether  the  controversial  eight 
books,  called  the  “Word  and 
Worship”  series.  ( The  series  had 
been  introduced  on  a  pilot  basis 
two  years  before  in  some  Chi¬ 
cago  archdiocesan  elementary 
schools.) 

The  authors  .said  that  the 
King  passages  had  since  been 
removed  but  that  Dr.  King  had 
been  chosen  because  he  was  a 
Negro,  a  Protestant,  a  minister 
and  an  advocate  of  non-violence 
to  show  children  they  must  love 


all  men  regardless  of  how  differ¬ 
ent  they  were.  Also,  that  the 
book  only  said  Dr.  King  and 
others  possessed  qualities  like 
Jesus  Christ — such  as  courage, 
in  Dr.  King’s  case — and  did  not 
say  the  Negro  leader  was  an¬ 
other  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  story  ran  more  than 
half  a  standard  size  page  with 
two  illustrations  from  the  text¬ 
books,  both  of  which  had  been 
deemed  objectionable  by  the 
“Concerned  Catholic  Parents.” 
One  showed  a  little  girl  holding 
a  large  snake  in  both  hands 
while  a  smaller  snake  slithered 
down  her  face.  (No  explanation 
was  given  in  the  picture  caption 
or  accompanying  story  on  what 
the  picture  represented.)  The 
second  picture  was  of  a  woman 
sitting  in  church  in  slacks  and 
with  no  hat.  A  boy  at  her  side 
wore  an  Indian  headdress. 
(.Again,  no  explanation  of  this 
picture  was  given  by  Teti  eault.) 

The  textbooks’  opponents 
claimed  the  second  picture 
showed  “disrespect  for  Gwl  and 
his  church.”  "The  two  authors 
agreed  and  promised  to  remove 
it  in  a  future  printing. 

-After  the  radio  debate,  Tetre¬ 
ault  read  large  segments  of  all 
eight  books  and  their  accom¬ 
panying  manual  for  teachers; 
examined  the  points  about  which 
the  principal  complaints  were 
lodged;  studied  critiques  of  the 
books  made  by  other  priests  and 
nuns;  and  conducted  interviews 
with  members  of  the  “Concerned 
Catholic  Parents”  group,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  couple  who  founded 
the  organization. 

‘Necessarily  One-sided’ 

Tetreault  told  us  that  he  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  contact 
the  proponents  of  the  textbooks 
but  they  were  uncooperative. 
Thus,  his  second  story  was  “nec¬ 
essarily  one-sided”  in  favor  of 
the  dissidents’  views. 

The  “Concerned  Catholic  Par¬ 
ents”  said  that  race,  as  had  been 
claimed,  was  in  no  way  an  issue. 
Their  main  objection  was  that 
the  books  did  not  fulfill  their 
function  of  teaching  Catholic 
religion. 

One  example  they  gave  was  a 
“learn  by  doing”  project  for  the 
first  grade  that  suggested 
teachers  use  folk  songs.  The 
“Concerned  Catholic  Parents” 
claimed  that  some  of  the  songs 
had  a  strong  anti-war  theme  and 
some  were  by  authors  who  re¬ 
portedly  had  been  questioned  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee. 


The  group  also  claimed  that 
several  items  on  a  list  of  45 
“Current  Communist  Goals” 
which  appeared  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  January  10, 
1963,  seemed  to  fit  the  textbook 
situation. 

This  second  story  quoted  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  textbooks  then 
gave  the  objections  of  the  “Con¬ 
cerned  Catholic  Parents”  in 
boldface  after  each  quoted  pas¬ 
sage. 

This  stoiy  brought  a  quick 
reaction  from  the  textbooks’  sup¬ 
porters,  according  to  Tetreault; 
now  they  were  eager  to  expound 
their  views. 

Tetreault  went  ov’er  reviews 
manuals  and  critiques  favorable 
to  the  textbooks.  He  interviewed 
one  of  the  priest-authors;  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  Chi¬ 
cago  archdiocesan  Catholic 
schools;  and  several  pro-text¬ 
book  parishioners.  This  resulted 
in  a  third  lengthy  piece  that 
also  ran  almost  a  full  page  of 
text. 

The  proponents  said  the  books 
were  neither  “subversive”  nor 
“heretical”  but  “completely 
orthodox  and  probably  a  good 
deal  less  shocking  to  the  sensi¬ 
tivities  of  ‘traditionalists’  and 
‘old  fa.shioned’  Catholic  parents 
than  several  other  equally  ortho¬ 
dox  post-Vatican  II  religion 
textbooks  which  also  are  rapidly 
replacing  the  Baltimore  cate¬ 
chism  used  in  Roman  Catholic 
grade  .schools  since  1900.” 

‘Popular’  Position 

Tetreault  reported  that  ba.sed 
on  a  smattering  of  reports  on 
the  number  of  children  removed 
from  Chicago  area  Catholic 
schools  as  a  result  of  the  books’ 
introduction,  their  position  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  popular  one.  In 
Riverdale,  where  organized  re¬ 
sistance  had  started,  fewer  than 
100  of  almost  800  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  Queen  of  .Apostles’ 

.school  had  been  removed  by  their 
parents. 

The  proponents  of  the  text¬ 
books  claimed  they  had  held 

strictly  to  traditional  Catholic 
doctrine  and  the  opposition  was 
due  mainly  to  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  occasioned  by 
a  shift  in  emphasis  and  ap¬ 
proach  in  some  areas  of  Catholic 
teaching  sparked  by  Vatican  II. 

The  opponents  of  the  text¬ 

books  were  accused  of  taking 
passages  out  of  context,  com¬ 
plaining  alK)ut  passages  that 
were  also  in  older  Catholic  text¬ 
books,  and  of  ov^ersimplifying 
things  that  had  been  explained 
in  great  detail  in  the  textbooks. 

One  of  the  priest-authors  said 
the  folk  songs  were  good  songs 
for  children  and  “you  judge  a 
man’s  art  by  what  the  art  says. 
If  you  went  into  every  man’s 
possible  political  alliances,  then 
logically  you’d  even  have  to 


check  out  the  printers.  It  would 
be  impossible.” 

The  priest  noted  that  “Peter 
and  the  Wolf”  was  written  by  a 
card-carrying  communist  and 
Wagner  was  an  anarchist.  He 
asked  if  they,  by  the  “Concerned 
Catholic  Parents’  ”  reasoning, 
could  be  played  in  school. 

He  added  that  many  of  the 
folk  singers  accused  by  the 
“Concerned  Parents”  of  leftist 
leanings  have  yet  to  be  proved 
communists. 

The  fourth  and  final  article,  a 
year  after  the  controversy  first 
started,  followed  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  archdiocesan 
authorities  had  dropped  plans  to 
install  the  “Word  and  Worship” 
program  in  Chicago  area  schools. 

But,  the  story  went  on,  the 
“Concerned  Catholic  Parents” 
regarded  this  as  only  a  partial 
victory.  The  parents’  group  said 
that  several  other  series  offered 
as  an  alternative  contained  ma¬ 
terial  which  they  had  found  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  the  “Word  and  j 
Worship”  series. 

This  story  was  basically  an 
interview  with  the  couple  who 
had  founded  the  “Concerned 
Catholic  Parents.”  Two  pictures 
ran  with  it.  One  showed  a  nun  j 
and  some  children  walking  in  the 
street.  The  “Concerned  Catholic 
Parents”  claimed  this  was  an  s 
example  from  one  of  the  “Word 
and  W’isdom”  books  of  poor 
safety  and  of  exhibiting  no  con-  • 
cern  for  the  rights  of  others,  in  | 
this  case,  motorists. 

Busy  Pair 

The  second  picture  was  of  the 
couple.  The  story  explained  that 
during  the  controversial  year 
they  had  appeared  before  more 
than  100  Chicago  and  suburban 
parishes,  on  every  major  Chi¬ 
cago  area  tv  and  radio  station, 
in  many  Chicago  area  news¬ 
papers,  in  local  and  national 
Catholic  periodicals,  in  News¬ 
week  magazine,  on  the  Joe  Pyne 
television  show.  They  had  been 
written  up  in  the  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stars  &  Stripes  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Daily  Worker. 

They  had  mailed  out  between 
one-quarter  and  one-half  million 
pieces  of  literature  during  the 
year  to  some  25  states,  Canada 
and  Paris.  And  they  vowed  to 
continue  the  fight. 

Included  in  the  mailed  litera¬ 
ture  were  some  13,000  reprints 
of  the  Tribune  piece  which  out¬ 
lined  the  “Concerned  Catholic 
Parents”  objections  to  the  text¬ 
books  and  listed  their  denials  to 
charges  of  racism. 

Requests  for  copies  of  the 
series,  particularly  the  one  de¬ 
tailing  the  objections  by  the 
“Concerned  Catholic  Parents” 
are  still  being  receiv'ed  by  the 
Tribune  from  around  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe. 
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CIRCULATION 

Projects  are  lined  up 
for  research  center 


A  progress  report  on  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Promotion  Research 
Center  was  given  by  Harold 
Schwartz  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  (3ffieers.  He  is  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  A  digest  of  his  report 
follows : 

The  newsjjaper  industry  is  the 
last  American  business  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  provide  the  public  with 
the  convenience  of  everyday 
door-to-door  service.  And  in 
doing  so,  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  are  compelled  to  meet 
20th  Century  problems  with  19th 
Century  techniques. 

In  the  era  of  the  charge  plate 
and  electronic  billing,  we  are 
using  door-to-door  collectors.  We 
are  selling  and  promoting  our 
circulation  with  much  the  same 
methods  that  were  used  over  60 
years  ago.  In  an  increasingly 
mobile  society,  we  are  depending 
upon  carrier  boys  to  maintain 
customer  records.  We  are  find¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  buy  over  and 
over  again  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  customers  each 
year,  iH'cause  we  cannot  cope 
with  the  increased  mobility  of 
our  subscril)ers. 

Circulation  managers  are 
aware  of  these  trends  and  have 
been  attempting  with  the  limited 
manpower  and  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  find  solutions.  However, 
most  newspaper  research  dollars 
have  been  going  into  mechanical, 
advertising  or  editorial  studies, 
rather  than  circulation  market¬ 
ing.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  a  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  w’e  must  pro¬ 
duce  an  ever  increasing  numl)er 
of  new  orders  for  less  and  less 
circulation  growth,  where  a  sig¬ 
nificant  percentage  of  customers 
in  test  cities  express  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  collection  methods. 

The  probiriii  areas 

Here  are  some  of  the  problem 
areas  of  the  newspaper  business 
generally: 

1.  We  are  not  reaching  the 
nonwhite  reader  with  the  type  of 
market  penetration  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  continuance  of  truly 
democratic  institutions  and  effec¬ 
tive  merchandising  for  our  ad¬ 
vertisers.  We  need  new  editorial 
approaches  and  new  sales  and 
service  techniques  to  entice  more 
of  our  nonwhite  citizens  to  be¬ 
come  regular  newspaper  readers. 

2.  Young  people,  those  in  their 


twenties,  are  not  reading  news¬ 
papers  on  a  regular,  continuing 
i)asis.  The  generations  raised  on 
the  television  tul)e  must  be 
taught  to  read  the  newspaper 
and  must  l)e  served  with  a  more 
sophisticated  editorial  approach 
and  circulation  sales  methods. 

3.  Population  mobility  pre¬ 
sents  a  circulation  retention 
problem  which  few  newspapers 
have  completely  solved.  In  some 
aieas,  as  many  as  30  percent  of 
the  families  will  move  this  year 
— many  of  them  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  arrange  for  transfer 
of  the  newspaper  subscription. 
We  must  learn  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  numl)er  of  address 
transfers,  vacations  and  week¬ 
end  stops. 

4.  Payment  habits  are 
changing,  but  not  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  .Most  families 
which  five  years  ago  paid  the 
milkman,  baker  and  laundry  man 
on  a  weekly  collection  basis  are 
today  l)eing  billed  monthly  by 
the  central  office.  According  to 
our  bankers,  electronic  transfer 
of  funds  to  eliminate  check 
writing  is  in  the  future.  The 
newspapers  are  the  last  basic 
ser\'ice  medium  that  requires 
customers  to  pay  the  delivery 
boy  on  a  weekly  collection  basis. 
Office  billing  could  offer  monu¬ 
mental  headaches  and  collection 
problem.s.  However,  the  com¬ 
puter  for  the  first  time  offers  a 
method  of  handling  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  newspa- 
))er  customers  on  a  central  bill¬ 
ing  system. 

f).  Sales  techniques  have  not 
kept  pace  with  changes  in  living 
habits.  Thei*e  hasn’t  been  a 
really  new  idea  in  circulation 
selling  in  60  years.  We  are  still 
motivating  carrier  l)oys  with 
cash,  trips  and  merchandise.  We 
are  using  reduced  rate  offers, 
customer  premiums  and  puzzle 
contests  to  sell  newspapers,  just 
the  same  as  in  1907. 

There  must  be  better  ways  to 
operate  our  circulation  business. 
The  future  development  of 
American  new'spapers  could  well 
depend  upon  the  success  of  cir¬ 
culation  departments  in  adapt¬ 
ing  to  modern  technology. 

(ilubal  effort 

The  Circulation  Promotion  Re¬ 
search  Center  presently  oper¬ 
ating  in  Milwaukee  represents 
the  start  of  a  cooperative  global 
effort  to  find  solutions  to  these 
problems.  It  was  launched  in 
OctolKT  1967,  with  appropria¬ 


tions  of  $1,200  from  the  ICM.4 
and  a  matching  grant  from  the 
INPA.  Contributions  have  since 
l)een  made  by  Canadian  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  Northern 
States  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.  At  the  ICMA  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting,  an  additional  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $3,.')00  was 
authorized,  to  carry  CPRC  into 
the  year  1969. 

The  Gannett  Company  has 
offered  to  underwrite  nationwide 
research  projects  through  the 
Center  and  has  requested  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  from  us.  The 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
have  turned  over  to  the  Research 
Center  the  files  on  its  study  of 
“Economic  Support  of  Mass 
Communications  Media  in  the 
United  States — 1929-1963,”  with 
the  recommendation  that  t  he 
Center  update  this  study. 

A  catalog  of  circulation 
studies  is  the  first  major  project 
of  the  Center.  To  lie  distributed 
to  newspapers  in  the  near 
future,  it  attempts  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  convenient  from  a  list¬ 
ing  of  studies  completed  by 
meml)er  newspapers  in  all  circu¬ 
lation  categories  and  all  geo¬ 
graphical  areas.  The  categories 
covered  include:  audience,  car¬ 
rier,  direct  mail-free  offer,  non- 
.subscriber,  prepayment,  reader- 
ship.  retention,  stop  analysis, 
teenage  and  miscellaneous. 

Each  individual  study  carries 
an  index  number  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence,  a  descriptive  paragraph, 
and  an  indication  of  the  size  of 
publication  involved.  News¬ 
papers  are  identified,  except  in 
cases  where  anonymity  was  re¬ 
quested.  Also  included  is  a  list 
of  booklets,  visual  aids,  etc. 

Muster  file 

The  master  file  of  research 
material  will  l)e  transferred  to 
the  New  York  office  of  the 
ICMA.  Convenient  order  forms 
will  be  printed  for  inclusion  in 
the  catalog  before  it  is  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  survey  material  can 
be  ordered  on  a  prepaid  basis, 
through  either  ICMA  or  INPA. 

In  very  simple  terms,  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Center  are  (1) 
to  determine  the  facts  about  the 
market  we  serve,  to  analyze  our 
sales  problems  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  various  techniques;  (2) 
to  improve  results  of  present 
sales  methods,  and  (3)  to  find 
new  ways  of  selling  newspapers. 

The  first  year’s  operation  of 
CPRC  has  demonstrated  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest  on  the  part  of 
circulation  and  promotion  men 
in  a  cooperative  approach  to  re¬ 
search.  It  has  also  proved  that  a 
great  amount  of  circulation 
study  has  been  conducted  by 
newspapers  everywhere,  but  has 
not  been  made  available  l)efore 
to  the  industry. 


Papers  decry 
increases  in 
postal  rates 

Montreal 

Claude  Ryan,  publisher  of  Le 
Devoir,  said  in  an  open  letter  to 
Postmaster-General  Eric  Kier- 
ans  that  proposed  changes  in 
postal  service  will  have  grave 
consequences  for  journalism. 

Ryan  said  that  some  of  the 
proposals  are  “excessive,  dispro¬ 
portionate,  insufficiently  thought 
out  and  liable  to  cause  irrepar¬ 
able  harm  to  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  ideas  and  information  in 
the  country.” 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

“All  points  indicate  that  you 
have  not  gotten  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  by  imposing  increases 
that  will  satisfy  your  monetary 
needs  but  will  give  way  to  cer¬ 
tain  prejudices  and  injustices  to 
some  very  important  sectors  of 
the  population. 

“For  Le  Devoir,  the  proposed 
increase  will  reach  as  high  as 
275  percent  of  habitual  expenses. 

“This  increase  becomes  par¬ 
ticularly  odious  when  millions 
of  American  publications  will  be 
distributed  at  no  extra  charge. 

“Not  only  do  you  propose  an 
increase  in  tariff  costs  but  you 
deem  to  put  many  newspapers 
in  an  intolerable  position  ...  by 
cutting  off  Saturday  mail  de¬ 
livery. 

“This  will  be  a  deadly  blow  to 
our  efficiency.” 

Gabriel  Gilbert,  publisher  of 
Le  Soleil,  a  Quebec  City  French- 
language  daily,  said  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  he  deplores  the  lack 
of  realism  displayed  by  the 
Postmaster-General  in  raising 
postal  tariffs  on  newspapers. 

“I  deplore  bitterly  the  burden 
created  by  this  situation,  which 
falls  on  the  economically  feeble 
and  on  those  who  live  in  far¬ 
away  regions  who  are,  in  most 
cases,  incapable  of  absorbing 
such  an  increase.” 

The  postal  tariff  on  a  year’s 
newspaper  subscription,  now 
$7.30,  would  be  increased  to 
$24.75  as  a  result  of  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  proposal. 

Gilbart  said  the  government 
measure  would  affect  39,000  sub¬ 
scribers  to  Le  Soleil. 

• 

Women’s  editor 

COSHIX'TON,  Ohio 

Diana  Lorenz  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Conhocton  Tribune,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Fallon  who  re¬ 
tired  after  44  years  with  the 
newspaper.  Miss  Lorenz  came  to 
work  at  the  Tribune  in  Septem- 
l)er  1966. 
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Let’s  not  denigrate  publicists 


Bv  Peter  L.  Rothliolz 


Few  occasions  seem  liettei- 
suited  for  the  venting  of  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  hostilities  than  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  address  a  group  of  public 
relations  people. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  I  have  come  after 
attending  countless  luncheons 
where  prominent  editors  were 
the  featured  speakers. 

An  argument  can,  of  course, 
be  made  that  many  publicists 
are  incompetent  fools.  But  then, 
many  people  in  every  line  of 
endeavor  are  incompetent  fools 
and  I  doubt  that  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  business — or  profession,  if 
you  prefer — has  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  than  might  lie 
found  in  a  hospital,  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  truck  or  on  a  city 
desk.  The  odds  are,  however, 
that  those  of  us  who  show  the 
interest  to  attend  such  meetings 
are  reasonably  competent.  If  we 
were  not,  we  probably  couldn’t 
even  afford  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  lunch. 

Editor's  chastiseni€‘tit 

My  most  recent  experience 
really  took  the  cake! 

After  he  was  introduced,  the 
eminent  editor  condescendingly 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  level 
with  us  and  talk  to  us  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  as  it  were. 
He  then  held  up  a  sheaf  of  re¬ 
leases  and  telegrams  which  he 
had  received  that  morning  and 
began  to  read  some  of  the  more 
inane  passages  they  contained. 

We  were  chastised  not  only  for 
some  of  these  inanities,  but  also 
because  several  of  the  releases 
were  obviously  of  no  interest  to 
his  publication  and  therefore  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  senders  “had 
not  done  their  homework.’’  And, 
of  course,  there  were  the  u.sual 
professional  comments  on  Eng¬ 
lish  usage  or,  more  correctly,  on 
the  abuse  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  many  publicity 
writers  are  guilty. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
type  of  approach.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  place  for  it.  That 
place,  however,  is  not  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  public  relations  prac¬ 
titioners  but  rather  a  classroom 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  publicity  or  exjjosi- 
tory  writing.  By  his  failure  to 
recognize  this,  the  speaker 
demonstrated  that  it  was  he, 
rather  than  we,  who  had  failed 
to  do  his  homework. 

For  many  years,  professional 
communicators  have  been  told 
not  to  speak  down  to  their  audi¬ 
ences.  .After  all,  if  the  reading  or 
viewing  public  is  thought  to  be 
good  enough  to  take  this  action 


or  buy  that  product,  then  it 
should  also  be  giv’en  credit  for 
having  a  modicum  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  an  audience.  If  it’s  worth 
addressing  then  it’s  deserving  of 
some  thought  and  preparation. 

The  editor  need  not,  of  course, 
bother  to  spend  his  time  plan¬ 
ning  remarks  destined  for  the 
ears  of  public  relations  people. 
.After  all,  it  is  they  who  need 
him  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  Yet,  I  wonder,  if  this 
is  entirely  true. 

On  a  Iwo-Hay  street 

In  my  more  than  six  years  as 
head  of  a  p.r.  counseling  firm, 
there  have  been  countless  times 
when  editors  called  us  for  infor¬ 
mation,  for  opinions  and  for 
last-minute  requests  for  copy  or 
photos.  There  have  also  been 
times  when  we  were  faulted  for 
not  having  furnished  a  news 
item  here  or  arranged  for  an 
interview  there.  Thus,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  l)etween  publicist  and 
editor  is  really  as  much  a  “two- 
way  street’’  as  that  between 
buyer  and  seller,  or  doctor  and 
patient.  Each  needs  the  other  in 
order  to  do  his  job  as  well  as 
possible.  And  in  some  special 
areas  such  as  travel  for  example, 
the  editorial  pages  of  many 
newspapers  would  be  quite 
empty  were  it  not  for  the  many 
types  of  help  which  p.r.  people 
are  called  on  to  provide. 

.Alert  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners  know  that  their  material 
must  be  well  conceived,  crisply 
written  and  appropriately  di¬ 
rected  if  it  is  going  to  l)e  pub¬ 
lished.  If  they  don’t  know  this, 
they  simply  won’t  be  able  to 
earn  their  living  in  the  public 
relations  field  for  very  long. 
They  also  know  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  in  which  they  can 
improve  their  relationships  with 
the  press  is  to  meet  and  listen 
to  men  and  women  who  have  a 
reputation  as  editors. 

When  an  editor  accepts  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  address  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  he  should  also  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  to  tell  them 
something  of  value  which  only 
he  can  tell  them  and  which  is 
not  available  in  text  books  or 
classrooms. 

What,  th(vn,  are  some  topics  in 
which  p.r.  people  are  interested, 
and  which  will  help  them  to 
.sei^'e  editors  l>etter?  The  range 
is  infinite  and  might  well  cover 
.subjects  not  necessarily  obvi¬ 
ously  relevant  only  to  publicists. 

The  personal  experiences  of 
editors  in  covering  major  news 
events  such  as  political  conven- 


(Mr.  Rotholz  is  president  of 
Peter  Kotholtz  Associates,  New 
York  public  relations  firm.) 


tions  or  campus  riots,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  interest.  So  are  the 
decisions  which  go  into  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  daily  editorial 
page.  Public  relations  people  can 
do  much  to  help  newsmen  cover 
disasters  and  it  might  be  useful 
if  an  editor  would  suggest  some 
procedures  to  follow  in  the  case 
of  airplane  crashes  or  fires  or 
explosions. 

And  then  there  are  the  fea¬ 
ture  pages.  Special  pages  or 
sections  are  in  preparation  long 
in  advance  of  publication.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  know  about 
these  and  to  know  the  point  of 
view  which  the  paper  plans  to 
take.  Many  a  publicist  will  go  to 
virtually  any  length  to  cooperate 
with  an  editor  to  arrange  for 
interviews  or  photographs  or 
tours  or  whatev’er  would  make 
those  pages  more  lively  and  ex¬ 
citing.  But  the  only  way  the 
publicist  can  help  is  if  he  is  told 
first  that  his  assistance  is 
wanted  and,  second,  in  which 
areas  it  can  or  cannot  be  used. 
There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  all  too 
much  guessing  on  the  part  of 
the  publicist,  generally  because 
editors  rarely  think  of  calling 
on  them  until  they  are  on  dead¬ 
line. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of 
integrity. 

Many  an  editor  will  publicly 
say  that  his  newspaper  cannot 
Ive  “bought”  Ijecause  it  has  edi¬ 
torial  integrity.  This  is  as  it 
should  l)e  and  no  p.r.  practi¬ 
tioner  of  any  worth  wants  it  to 
be  any  other  way.  Simply  be¬ 
cause  a  publicist  tries  to  interest 
an  editor  in  a  story  or  a  photo 
does  not  mean  that  he  wishes  to 
“buy”  him  in  some  unsavory 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  the 
publicist  invariably  identifies 
himself  and  his  client  or  em¬ 
ployer.  The  fact  that  a  very  few 
publicists  operate  differently  is 
unfortunate  ...  as  unfortunate 
as  the  fact  that  some  policemen 
or  tax  collectors  or  writers  can 
l)e  “bought.”  But  an  entire  field 
should  not  be  condemned  because 
of  a  few  unscrupulous  practi¬ 
tioners  any  more  than  an  entire 
police  force  should  be  condemned 
because  it  has  a  couple  of 
crooked  cops. 

The  announced  appearance  of 
an  editor  before  a  group  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  people  invariably 
creates  a  high  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  anticipation.  Most  of 
us  are  anxious  to  learn  and  all 
of  us  know  we  have  much  to 
learn.  On  the  whole,  we  are  also 
a  rea.sonablv  intelligent  lot.  Once 


editors  realize  this  then,  our  as¬ 
sociations  with  one  another  will 
surely  become  more  fruitful  and 
we  can  all  vent  our  hostilities  on 
a  golf  or  tennis  ball  instead  of 
on  one  another. 

• 

Public  relations 
appointments 
and  accounts 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
has  announced  advancements  in  P 
its  public  relations  department  • 
in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh.  In  » 
New  York  William  H.  Friedman 
and  S.  Tod  Potash  have  been 
named  group  supervisors.  In 
Pittsburgh,  Nancy  McKim,  H. 
Wayne  Kennedy,  Allen  G.  Main-  * 
ard,  and  Robert  Schulin  have 
been  appointed  account  super-  i 
visors.  Ruth  Woodside  has  been  I 
advanced  to  account  executive. 

*  *  * 

The  appointment  of  Charles 
C.  Bennett  as  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Arthritis  Foun¬ 
dation  was  announced  by  Dr. 
William  S.  Clark,  Foundation 
president.  For  the  past  two 
years,  Bennett  has  been  the 
Foundation’s  associate  director 
of  public  information.  He  came 
to  the  organization  from  the 
National  Foundation-March  of 
Dimes. 

*  >i>  * 

Paul  Leventhal,  Howard 
Stone,  and  Constance  Cohen 
have  joined  Harshe-Rotman  & 
Druck,  in  the  New  York  office. 
Leventhal  was  formerly  a  po¬ 
litical  writer  on  the  staff  of 
Newsday. 

«  *  Hi 

William  J.  Malatesta,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  Bozell 
&  Jacobs,  has  been  named  to 
represent  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  firm  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  H.  Phillips,  oil  com¬ 
pany  marketing  executive,  will 
join  Public  Relations  Interna¬ 
tional  Ltd.,  as  executive  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion.  For  10 
years  he  was  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  and  prior 
to  that  was  senior  account  e.x- 
ecutive  with*  Benton  and  Bowles, 
handling  an  oil  company  ac¬ 
count. 

*  *  * 

The  appointment  of  Martin  A. 
Grove  to  the  newly-created  po¬ 
sition  of  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Metromedia  Radio 
was  announced  by  John  V.  B. 
Sullivan,  president  of  Metro¬ 
media  Radio.  Grove  has  been 
manager  of  business  publicity 
for  the  ABC  Television  Net¬ 
work. 
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Why  are  we 
destroying 
our  own 


service 

stations? 


So  we  can  help  build  a  more  attractive  community.  By  assuming  industry  leadership  in 
getting  rid  of  old  and  unsightly  obsolete  service  stations.  We’ve  already  begun  the  project. 
□  Our  new  service  stations  are  planned  to  conform  and  blend  with  the  neighboring  archi¬ 
tecture  wherever  possible.  These  contemporary  stations  are  already  rising  in  neighborhoods 
across  the  country.  □  So  why  are^we  going  .to  all  of  this  extra  expense?  Tor  the  same  ^ 
reason  we’r£  running  this  ad.  We’d  like  peo’ple  to  know  we’re  a  responsible  part  'n 

of  their  community.  □  And  we’re  out  to  prove  it.  American  oil  company  f 


1 


(:l.\ssifiei)  cxiMc 

Personalized  selling 
beats  the  computer 

By  Sian  Finsnet*!* 

CAM,  Frovidrni’e  Journal  and  Itullrlin 


There  have  been  many  at¬ 
tempts,  most  of  them  abortive, 
to  “computerize”  certain  aspects 
of  Classified  advertisinp,  and 
we’ve  attempted  to  keep  up  with 
them  in  this  column. 

Computerization  of  Classified, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  me¬ 
chanically  producing  Classified 
advertising  sections,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  someone  some¬ 
how  somewhere  being  able  to 
produce  a  Classified  section  or 
even  a  separate  classification, 
has  l)een  about  the  only  spectre 
haunting  C.AMs. 

So  far,  no  one  has  been  able 
to  crack  the  code  of  newspaper 
Classified  in  a  competitive  sense, 
certainly  not  in  a  local  situation. 
Classified  is  successful  in  many 
publications  outside  newspapers. 
Plenty  of  specialized  magazines 
have  fat  and  healthy  Classified 
sections,  some  of  them  carefully 
nurtured  and  some  that  just 


happened  to  happen. 

But  what  we’re  talking  about 
is  a  means,  a  technology,  to  sup¬ 
plant  local  newspaper  Classified 
advertising.  That’s  when  the 
ability  and  versatility  of  com¬ 
puters  starts  to  become  a  prob¬ 
lem.  We  know  that  the  computer 
can  assemble  and  store  informa¬ 
tion.  So  far,  although  they’ve 
tried  it,  the  computer  experts 
haven’t  been  able  to  put  buyer 
and  seller  together  as  quickly, 
easily  and  inexpensively  as  we 
can. 

Ucaltors'  servi«"e 

Boards  of  Realtors  across  the 
country  are  beginning  to  com¬ 
puterize  their  operations,  and 
this  bothered  me  for  a  while  un¬ 
til  I  was  able  to  determine  that 
their  use  of  computers  was  in 
temal,  that  computer  listings 
apparently  are  taking  the  place 
of  or  at  least  implementing  the 
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Multiple  Listing  Services  of 
many  local  real  estate  boards. 

Here’s  what  Fred  Levine, 
CAM  of  Observer  Newspapers, 
of  Livonia,  Ohio,  had  to  say 
about  the  experiences  of  his 
local  real  estate  board  and 
“Realtron”,  the  computer  serv¬ 
ice  being  used  there — 

“Our  local  board  has  had  the 
Realtron  computer  in  operation 
for  almost  a  year  now.  At  intro¬ 
duction  time,  more  than  70 
member  real  estate  firms  pro¬ 
moted  its  use  and  functions,  and 
today,  we  have  only  one  real 
e.state  office  still  promoting  this 
computer  service. 

“The  majority  of  the  Realtors 
feel  that  the  computer  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  promotion  gimmick  and 
has  cau.sed  many  of  the  1,700 
real  estate  salesmen  to  lose  con¬ 
tact  w’ith  their  market  and  de¬ 
pend  almost  entirely  on  the 
computer  to  furnish  real  estate 
market  information  and  leads 
for  prospective  buyers. 

‘‘To  (|uote  one  of  our  more 
aggressive  Re.altors,  ‘The  only 
good  |iart  about  Realtron  is  that 
I  can  take  any  type  salesman 
and  use  him  in  my  real  estate 
business,  if  he  can  dial  a  phone.’ 
What  he  is  trying  to  relate  is 
that  the  computer  stores  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  homes  that  are 
for  sale  and  someone  looking 
for  a  particular  type  home  need 
only  pre.ss  buttons  on  a  pushbut¬ 
ton  phone,  connected  to  the  com¬ 
puter,  to  find  it. 

“If  couple  ‘A’  were  to  come 
into  your  real  estate  office  in 
search  of  a  $25,000  3  bedroom, 
colonial  home,  located  in  Liv¬ 
onia,  the  salesman  would  simply 
check  his  coded  chart  and  dial 
into  the  computer  requesting  the 
addresses  of  all  homes  fitting 
this  description.  If  there  are 
some  homes  available,  meeting 
these  requirements,  you  are  in 
luck  and  make  a  sale.  If  there 
are  no  homes  that  meet  the.se 
requirements,  your  prospective 
buyer  will  leave. 

“By  relying  on  the  computer, 
the  .salespeople,  prior  to  its  use, 
would  search  through  their 
Multi-Li.st  cards  (which  would 
take  a  little  more  time)  and  if 
what  the  prospective  buyer 
wanted  was  not  available,  at 
least  the  salesman  could  try  and 
show  him  something  similar  or 
close  to  their  anticipated  needs. 
In  short,  the  computer  only 
sorts  through  the  lists  of  the 
UNRA  and  lets  the  real  estate 
salesman  know  which  homes 
meet  his  requests.  The  salesman 
still  has  to  refer  to  his  coded 
picture  cards  to  .show  the  client. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  many  real 
estate  brokers  that  this  is  an 
expense,  not  an  investment.” 

W’hen  personalized  services 
are  involved,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  .sale  of  real  estate,  comput- 
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erization  might  be  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help. 

Anyway,  it  doesn’t  look  like 
this  is  going  to  hurt  newspaper 
Classified.  Homes  still  have  to 
be  advertised,  and  Classified  is 
still  the  best  way  to  get  a  sell¬ 
ing  message  across  to  the  pros¬ 
pect. 

What’s  worrying  me  next: 
the  possibilities  of  hooking  up 
some  kind  of  a  CATV  cable  on 
your  tv  set  that  would  in  turn 
he  tied  into  reproducing  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  computer  that  could 
flash  houses  on  the  screen  for 
you  and  print  out  complete  de¬ 
scriptions. 

Just  doesn’t  pay  to  go  to  sleep 
any  more. 

Coiiipiigrapilic  Corp. 
Hill  enlarge  faetory 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

Compugraphic  Corporation 
has  announced  plans  to  expand 
into  a  new  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  on  Route  9,3  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  Schedule<l  for  occu¬ 
pancy  in  February,  the  70,000 
square  foot  building  will  house 
more  than  400  employees. 

The  move,  VV’illiam  W.  (larth 
Jr.,  Compugraphic  president, 
stated,  is  required  for  the  rapid 
expansion  in  manufacturing 
space  needs  to  meet  existing 
and  projecte<l  sales  volume. 

Karlier  this  year,  Compu¬ 
graphic  intro<luced  a  new  line 
of  photocomposition  machines 
for  use  with  offset  presses.  The 
response  to  this  new  line.  Garth 
said,  has  lieen  enthusiastic  and 
adds  to  the  requirement  for  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  now  being 
used  for  the  company’s  lines  of 
JusTape  and  JusTape  Jr.  com¬ 
puters. 

Colorful  covers 
display  progress 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Color  covers  emphasized  the 
progress  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
in  a  centennial  edition  tabloid 
devoted  to  the  newspaper’s  his¬ 
tory.  Additional  reports  included 
a  special  full-page  section  using 
a  reproduction  of  the  first  issue 
as  a  wrap-around. 

The  Union’s  first  home  with 
an  overset  of  the  Washington 
handpress  then  used  was  painted 
for  the  front  cover  by  Eric  Poul- 
son  of  the  affiliated  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune’s  art  staff.  The 
painting  was  done  in  acrylic 
paint. 

The  back  cover  of  the  tabloid 
pictured  the  modern  newspaper 
building  as  a  helicopter  flies 
overhead.  The  Union  has  been  a 
Copley  Newspaper  for  the  past 
40  years.  Previously  it  was  for 
,38  years  the  property  of  Adolph 
and  John  D.  Spreckels,  brothers. 
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New  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  system 
handles  more  papers  in  half  the  space. 


Our  new  newspaper  conveyor  system 
will  obsolete  all  others.  Even  our  own. 

This  stronger,  high-capacity  con¬ 
veyor  is  designed  to  work  with  the 
newest  high-speed  presses,  including 
those  still  on  the  drawing  boards.  It 
takes  50%  less  space,  provides  greater 
flexibility  in  layout  and  actually  costs 
less  installed  than  other  systems. 

It's  not  magic.  Just  a  complete  re¬ 
design  of  the  world’s  most  popular 
newspaper  conveyor  system.  A  key 
feature  is  the  unique  AC  adjustable- 
frequency  multi-motor  drive  system 
that  eliminates  chains  and  sprockets. 


This  new  improvement  pares  wear 
and  maintenance  considerably. 

Factory-assembled  modular  sec¬ 
tions  shave  costs  and  speed  installa¬ 
tion  time.  Strong,  light  double  chan¬ 
nel  frame  construction  makes  it  still 
easier  to  install  each  module. 

No  matter  what  you’re  looking  for: 
increased  capacity,  lower  installed 
costs,  greater  flexibility  or  a  savings 
in  space— the  new  Cutler-Hammer 
Newspaper  Conveyor  System  pro¬ 
vides  them  all.  For  all  the  facts,  call 
your  Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper 
Industry  Specialist  today. 


New  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  system  proves 
itself  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

INDUSTRIAL  SYSTSMS  DIVISION.  Milwtuket.  Wis.  53201 


Meet  the 


No.  1  workshop  topic: 
measuring  PR  results 


Chicago 

Responding  to  a  recent  survey, 
1,300  members  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America  rank 
“Measuring  and  Reporting  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Results”  nearly 
two-to-one  over  any  other  topic 
as  technically  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  practice  of  public 
relations  in  this  country  today, 
according  to  PRSA  president 
Edward  P.  VonderHaar. 

Based  on  this  poll  in  which 
25'X:  of  PRSA  memliers  re¬ 
sponded,  a  series  of  in-depth, 
“skill”  workshops  has  lieen 
scheduled  by  the  Society  during 
its  21st  National  Conference  at 
the  Palmer  House  here  next 
week.  These  workshops  supple¬ 
ment  principal  Confeience  ses¬ 
sions  on  public  relations  in¬ 
volvement  in  political  matters 
and  in  the  social  area.  A  total  of 


alysis.  These  include:  public  re¬ 
lations  and  the  young  audience 
— the  generation  gap,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  the  political  candi¬ 
date,  consumerism — its  growth 
and  impact  on  public  lelations, 
air  and  water  pollution — grow¬ 
ing  public  relations  problems 
and  association  public  relations. 

The  remaining  topics  included 
in  the  conference  workshop  pro¬ 
gram  are  classified  under  the 
general  theme  “Public  Relations 
in  the  Social  .Area.”  These  in¬ 
clude:  black  power — a  new  PR 


problem  or  a  new  PR  opportu¬ 
nity,  social  problems  and  busi¬ 
ness,  assimilation  of  the  hard 
core  unemployed,  and  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  Negro  audience. 

Scheduled  to  appear  as 
sjieakers  on  the  program  are: 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Louis  Jackson, 
national  director  of  Operation 
Breadbasket,  Southern  Chris¬ 
tian  Leadership  Conference;  M. 
Carl  Holman,  vicepresident. 
Urban  Coalition;  Hugh  Hoff¬ 
man,  president.  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corporation;  Roy  E. 
Fisher,  editor,  Chicago  Daily 
Xewa;  John  J.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  (Ehotiy  Magazine) ;  and 
Daniel  J.  Forrestal,  director, 
public  relations,  Monsanto  Com¬ 
pany. 


Prout  sees 
to  integrity 


challenge 
of  PR 


18  workshops  have  lieen  sched¬ 
uled  during  the  three-day  Con¬ 
ference. 

In  announcing  the  workshop 
program,  VonderHaar  said: 
“Coupled  with  the  Conference 
sessions  dealing  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  elements  in  .Amer¬ 
ica  today,  the  scheduled  work¬ 
shops  offer  exploration  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  vital  areas  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  modern  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioner  to  increase  his 
knowledge  and  potential  to  serve 
the  client,  community  and  the 
nation.” 

Edward  Gottlieb,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Edward  Gottlieb 
Ltd.,  will  lx*  guest  speaker 
during  the  session  devoted  to 
“Measuring  and  Reporting  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Results.”  Robert 
V.  Guelich,  vicepresident  and 
public  relations  director,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  workshop 
which  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
November  19. 

Eight  other  questionnaire 
topics  considered  most  impor¬ 
tant  by  the  group  polled  and 
which  are  scheduled  for  work¬ 
shop  sessions  during  the  Con¬ 
ference  are:  public  relations  in 
marketing,  financial  public  rela¬ 
tions,  community  relations  (2), 
public  relations  research, 
budgeting  for  public  relations, 
the  seminar  as  a  public  relations 
vehicle,  and  public  relations  in 
government. 

In  the  Kucial  area 

In  addition  to  the  subjects 
covered  in  the  poll,  the  work¬ 
shops  will  treat  topics  identified 
by  the  committee  that  formu¬ 
lated  the  program  as  important 
areas  for  discussion  and  an¬ 


Madison,  Wis. 

Individuals  and  groups  who 
distort  the  public  opinion¬ 
making  process  for  their  own 
special  interests  may  be  endan¬ 
gering  the  foundations  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  says  Charles  H.  Prout, 
president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  He  is  di¬ 
rector  of  Corporate  Relations 
for  Cutler-Hammer  Inc. 

Speaking  at  tbe  Midwest  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  recent¬ 
ly,  Prout  declared  that  “increas¬ 
ingly,  there  are  individuals  and 
groups  who  seem  to  feel  they 
know  better  what  is  good  for 
the  country  than  do  the  majority 
of  the  people. 

They  bend  public  opinion 

“They  have  learned  to  skill¬ 
fully  use  the  channels  of  pub¬ 
lic  communication  to  further 
their  causes.  They  strive  might¬ 
ily  to  cause  public  opinion  to 
bend  to  their  views  and,  failing 
that,  endeavor  to  impose  their 
views  in  spite  of  the  weight  of 
public  opinion.” 

Prout  said  that  when  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  any  democratic  society 
is  rule<l  by  the  views  of  a  mi¬ 
nority,  the  essence  of  democracy 
has  disappeared  and  the  society 
is  bound  to  falter. 

“The  imposition  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  view  involuntarily, 
through  force  or  subterfuge,  is 
dictatorshij) — regardless  of  the 
motivations  which  may  have 
given  impetus  to  the  action,”  he 
said. 

“One  of  the  most  precious 
things  a  democratic  society  must 
protect  is  the  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  form  its  collective  opinions 


on  all  issues  freely,  without  in¬ 
timidation  or  manijiulation,  and 
with  a  full  supply  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation.” 

Those  who  bear  responsibility 

Prout  identified  public  offi¬ 
cials,  educators  and  the  news 
media  as  three  segments  of  so¬ 
ciety  that  bear  a  siiecial  re- 
s|ionsibility  for  protecting  the 
the  integrity  of  the  infomia- 
tion  which  reaches  the  public 
against  these  attacks  on  the 
opinion-making  process. 

“Of  these  three  groups,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  news  media 
are  the  most  important  for  they 
aix!  the  objective  spectators  to 
the  day-to-day  spectacle  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  grappling  with  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  opportunities,”  he  said. 

He  said  public  officials,  as  we'l 
as  conscientious  public  relations 
practitioners,  also  bore  a  special 
burden  for  the  integrity  of  their 
statements  and  public  postures, 
and  for  the  full  disclosure  of 
their  special  interest  on  any  is¬ 
sue  in  which  they  were  active. 

Prout  said  that  educators 
have  a  responsibility  for  both 
what  they  do  and  do  not  do. 

“1  refer  specifically  to  those 
professors  who  abdicate  tbeir 
teaching  role  to  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  while  concentrating  on 
more  stimulating  research  proj¬ 
ects,  or  to  those  administrators 
and  professors  who  overtly,  or 
by  implication,  condone  the 
abuse  of  the  public  interest  by 
student  groups  who  reflect  more 
enthusiasm  than  wisdom,  more 
special  interest  than  public  in¬ 
terest,”  he  said. 

Prout  said  public  opinion  is  a 
totally  flexible  phenomenon 


which  is  different  on  every  issue, 
and  changes  daily  or  perhaps 
even  hourly  on  any  given  issue. 

“Despite  its  omnipotence, 
there  are  some  limitations  to 
the  validity  of  public  opinion — 
especially  in  the  short  term.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  public  ojjin- 
ion  can  be,  and  sometimes  is, 
misinformed  an/or  misled. 

“In  a  democmtic  society  ev¬ 
ery  individual  and  group  has  a 
right  to  employ  all  lawful  per¬ 
suasion  to  convince  the  public  to 
change  its  opinion  from  the 
status  quo  to  a  new  view  held  by 
the  per.suader.  The  only  require¬ 
ment  is  that  he  lie  patient,  since 
the  mass  of  public  opinion  usu¬ 
ally  shifts  slowly,”  he  said.  If 
the  proponent  does  not  .succeed 
in  convincing  the  majority,  he 
must  adjust  the  majority  view. 

However,  he  noted  that  “some 
of  the  popular  philo.sophies 
which  are  in  vogue  today  raise 
challenges  to  the  integrity  of 
public  ojiinion.  There  is  a  school 
of  thought  which  has  its  roots’ 
in  Walden  Pond  and  its  latter 
day  flowering  in  Berkeley  that 
says  individual  opinion  is  far 
more  important  than  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  public  opinion — and  that 
jiublic  opinion  must  be  ignored 
or  oveirun  when  it  interferes 
with  the  individual’s  opinion.” 

As  clo.se  observers  and  in¬ 
terpreters  of  public  opinion,  he 
.stated,  public  relations  prac¬ 
titioners  have  an  obligation  to 
raise  questions  about  sucb  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  integrity  of  public 
opinion. 

Former  IRS  tlireclor 
joins  Deegian’s  firm 

Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  attorney, 
business  executive  and  former 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  has  been  elected  to  the 
hoard  of  the  Thomas  J.  Deegan 
Company  Inc.,  New  York  public 
relations  firm. 

A  senior  partner  in  Caplin  & 
Drysdale,  a  Washington,  D.  C. 
law  firm.  Caplin  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of 
Pientice-Hall,  publishers,  and  is 
director  of  Variable  Annuity 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  other 
firms. 

N.E.  ad  execs  elect 

Boston 

.At  the  34th  annual  meeting  of 
the  N“w  England  Newspapers 
.Advertising  Executives  .A.ssocia- 
tion,  Kenneth  L.  MacMannis,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Bangor 
Daily  News,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  include,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dodge,  Connecticut  Sunday 
Herald,  vicepresident;  George 
Bellano,  Providence  Joumal-Bu'- 
letin,  secretary  and  Nelson 
Demers,  Middletown  Preiin, 
treasurer. 
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Is  your  16-year  old  son 
better  driver  than 


you 


are 


1.  Do  you  use  safety  belts  every  time  you  drive? 

2.  Do  you  check  your  rearview  mirrors  every  few 
seconds? 

3.  Do  you  signal  when  you’re  going  to  change  lanes? 

4.  Do  you  stay  a  car’s  length  behind  the  car  in  front 
for  every  ten  miles  per  hour  of  speed? 

5.  Do  you  always  stay  within  the  posted  speed  limits? 

6.  Do  you  always  reduce  your  speed  when  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  wet? 


I  w  wu 

□  □ 
YES  NO 

□  □ 

YES  NO 

□  □ 

YES  NO 

□  □ 

YES  NO 

□  □ 

YES  NO 

□  □ 


1 

7.  Do  you  stop  for  a  rest  when  you  feel  yourself  get-  ^ 


ting  tired? 

8.  Do  you  drive  defensively,  always  assuming  the 
other  fellow  might  do  something  wrong? 

9.  Do  you  always  lower  your  headlights  for  oncoming 
cars? 

10.  Do  you  always  check  your  tires  before  setting  out 
on  a  long  trip? 


1 INU 
□  □ 
YES  NO 
□  □ 
YES  NO 
□  □ 


Did  you  answer  “no”  to  any  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  above?  If  you  did,  your  16-year  old 
may  have  better  driving  habits  than  you 
do.  (Don’t  be  mad.  Be  happy.) 

The  chances  are  good  that  he  learned 
those  good  habits  in  one  of  the  12,000 
cars  Chrysler-Plymouth  and  Dodge  deal¬ 
ers  are  making  available  to  accredited 
driver  education  courses  this  year. 

Free  cars?  Sure.  Chrysler  Corporation 
has  a  vested  interest  in  safe,  courteous 
driving.  We  know  that  kids  who  start  out 


now  with  good  driving  habits  are  prob¬ 
ably  going  to  keep  those  good  habits  for 
the  next  50  years. 

Since  1964,  dealers  have  loaned  over 
33,000  cars  to  more  than  4,000  high 
schools  and  colleges— free  of  charge. 

We  send  the  high-spirited  Spurrlow 
troupe  to  high  schools  all  around  the 
country  to  put  on  musical  safe-driving 
assemblies.  We  supply  free  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  for  driver  education  courses. 

As  America’s  fifth  largest  industrial 


corporation,  we  figure  this  is  only  natural. 

We  build  good  cars.  So  why  shouldn’t 
we  help  build  good  drivers? 


Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  Chrysler  •  I  mperial 
Dodge  Trucks* Simca* Sunbeam 
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From  poor  clerk  to  affluent  cartoonist 


Reggie  Smythe  draws  Andy  Capp 
for  belly  laughs  and  profit 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


By  Paul  Dean 

Arizona  Republic  stafT 

London 
is  alive  and 


Andy 

drinkinp  nicely  in  a  fourth  floor 
walkup  over  a  Greek  barber¬ 
shop  in  prubby  Grape  Street, 

London,  W.C.2. 

He  stands  six  hands  tall  to  a 
brass  rail  and  the  barmaid’s 
bosom.  Most  niphts  he’s  across 
the  street  at  The  Crown,  sip- 
pinp  the  suds  and  flickinp  darts 
with  his  left  hand. 

Andy  Capp  is  lazy,  snoozes 
on  the  sofa  in  his  socks,  ducks 
the  vicar  and  pets  a  weekly  al¬ 
lowance  from  his  wife  because 
he  refuses  the  responsibility  at¬ 
tached  to  cashing  checks — main¬ 
ly  because  he  never  learned  to 
feel  comfortable  in  banks 
“around  all  that  brass.” 

You  find  Andy  by  fingering 
the  doorbell  of  Flat  7,  Queen 
•Alexandra  Mansions,  creaking 
up  three  twilight  flights  in  an 
elevator  left  over  from  a  Count 
Dracula  movie,  then  walking 
the  rest. 

“Well,  c’mon  in  lad  .  .  .  wife’s 
got  the  tea  made  but  I’ll  have 
a  brew  .  .  .  got  to  keep  in  char¬ 
acter  y’know,”  grins  the  man 
with  vowels  rich  as  the  north 
country  ale  of  his  native  York¬ 
shire.  becomes  Angelo  Capello. 

,  j.  to  the  world,  Andy  Capp 

Based  on  handicap  remains  the  little  guy  who  is 

Then  the  image  fades.  Can  some  part  of  all  men :  argumen- 
this  be  Andy  Capp?  For  he’s  tative  and  stubborn  to  the  point 
wearing  a  gold  watch,  cuff  links  of  childishness,  an  apparent 
and  pinky  ring.  All  are  a  rich  hater  because  he  thinks 

complement  to  his  yellow  shirt  adoration  is  a  weakness,  full  of 
and  alpaca-knit  tie  beneath  a  quirks  that  make  him  ordinarj’, 
hound’s-tooth  suit  that  was  ere-  one  of  us;  and  we,  if  we  could 
ated,  not  made.  His  11-room  only  see  ourselves,  are  very, 
apartment  is  magnificence  in  'ory  funny.  ly  knocking  his  wife  to  the 

velvet  and  gilt;  the  fine  splen-  Smythe,  who  went  from  a  ground — ring  around  the  eye- 

dor  from  blue,’  clamshell  wash  -SH-a-week  temporary  postal  ball,  cheek  grazes  and  all. 
basins,  Wedgwood  thingumy-  dork,  Class  3  (“and  they  don’t  “And  he’s  be  standing  over 
bobs  and  18th  century  oil  paint-  oome  any  lower  than  that”)  to  her  saying  something  like  ‘I’m 
jngs_  '  a  $120,000-a-year  cartoonist,  a  man  of  few  pleasures  but  this 

“So  you  can  see  Andy  has  (“and  I  can’t  earn  any  more  is  one  of  them,’  which  was 

been  real  good  to  ol’  Reg,”  without  losing  it  and  more  in  really  terrible,”  confessed 

smiles  affable  Reg  Smythe,  ere-  iucome  tax  .  .  .  and  who  wants  Smythe. 

ator,  artist  and  self-inspiration  Switzerland?”)  is  not  “So  now  I  only  draw  a  fight 

for  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate’s  Quite  so  analytical  about  Andy  cloud  and  maybe  leave  the  im- 
Andy  Capp,  the  cloth-hatted  <"ui'l'-  pression  that  Andy  has  kicked 

hero-cum-heavy  of  a  comic  strip  .Uo-  k.  wo.  Florrie  in  the  backside  .  .  .  but 

now  syndicated  to  30  countries  ®  ^  "  you  never  actually  see  him 

and  500  newspapers.  “He’s  a  horrible  little  man  thump  her,”  he  added. 

In  the  English-speaking  I'eally,  and  I’m  always  a  little  Despite  Andy’s  obvious  char- 
world  he  remains  Andy  Capp,  ashamed  at  the  things  he  gets  ucter  failings,  Smythe  is  free 
a  name  chosen  from  offerings  up  to,”  he  frowned.  “But  still,  ^o  admit  that  Andy  is  an  exten- 
of  Charlie,  Fred  and  Ernie  I  must  say,  he’s  a  lot  better  now  ®*on  of  his  creator’s  subcon- 
Capp,  because  it  plays  with  than  when  I  first  started  draw-  scious  except  for  the  innuen- 
“handicap,”  a  role  this  char-  ing  him  10  years  ago.”  ‘los  of  wife  beating  and  adultery, 

acter  fills  admirably  for  his  car-  In  those  early,  hungry  days  Andy  Capp  and  Flo  are  child- 
toon  wife  Flo.  Smythe  often  had  Andy  actual-  {Continued  on  page  102) 
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$2,000 

in  Cash  Awards 

For  The  Most  Significant  Reporting 
and  Writing  on  Family  Medicine 
in  a  Print  News  Medium 

in  1969 


1969  American  Academy  of  General  Practice  (AAGP)  Journalism  Awards: 
First  Award:  $1;000;  Second:  $750;  Third:  $250 


The  American  Academy  of  General  Prac¬ 
tice  (AAGP)  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
entries  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
1969  AAGP  Journalism  Awards  to  be 
given  to  the  news  or  feature  writers  who, 
during  the  period  January  1-September  30, 

1969,  make  the  most  significant  contribution 
to  public  knowledge  and  information  on  the 
role  of  the  family  doctor  in  the  modern  health  care 
system. 

The  Awards  are  intended  solely  to  encourage  and  re¬ 
ward  newspaper  and  magazine  writers  who  increase  the 
public  awareness  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  forces 
which  are  reshaping  our  health  care  system  and  family 
health  care,  in  particular. 

The  job  of  reporting  to  the  public  about  family  health 
care  is  vital  and  challenging.  It  is  vital  because  the  welfare 
of  our  country  depends,  in  large  measure,  on  the  standard 
of  health  enjoyed  by  its  citizens.  It  is  challenging  because 
the  forces  of  change  in  the  health  field  are  difficult  to 
classify,  measure  and  evaluate.  The  curing  and  prevention 
of  illness  requires  not  only  the  highest  development  of 
professional  skill  and  advanced  technology,  but  also  care¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  the  element  of  personal,  human  concern 
and  contact. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1947,  the  Academy  has  sought 
to  create  better  public  understanding  of  the  family  physi¬ 
cian's  role  in  the  health  care  structure.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
Competition  will  contribute  to  that  goal. 


RULES  FOR  THE  1969 
AAGP  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 

Entries  must  be  a  minimum  of  500 
words. 

Entries  must  be  in  original  published 
form  or  clear,  clean  reproductions  (such 
as  Xerox).  All  material  must  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  name  and  date  of  publication  where 
it  appeared. 

All  entries  must  have  been  published  between 
January  1  and  September  30,  1969. 

All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  infor¬ 
mation:  name  of  writer  or  editor;  full  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number;  entrant's  professional  or  business  affilia¬ 
tions. 

Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a  factor  in  judging. 
An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes.  Entries 
should  be  sent  to: 

William  R.  Delay,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice 
Volker  Boulevard  at  Brookside 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  entries  is  October  15, 1969,  though 
entries  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 
The  awards  will  consist  of  $1,000,  $750  and  $250  cash. 
They  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  selected 
by  the  Academy. 

Awards  will  be  based  on  criteria  outlined  above.  The 
judges'  selection  will  be  final. 


The  American  Academy  of  General  Practice  is  the  national  professional  association  of  general  medical  practitioners,  representing 
more  than  30,000  family  physicians  in  the  United  States.  A  panel  of  distinguished  judges  from  the  fields  of  medicine,  journalism 
and  education  will  select  the  winning  entries  in  the  1%9  AAGP  JOURNALISM  AWARDS  Competition. 


FOR 

UNION  PACIFIC 


NEWS 


CALL  US 

UP 

Just  call  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory 
as  named  below 


OMAHA 

Ed  Schafer  (402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney  (503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

H.  J.  Forbes  (213)685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell  (801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G.  Burden  (212)  732-6109  or 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  (201)  445-0340 


W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  ol  Public  Relations 
Omaha.  Nebr  68102 


gateway  to  and  from 

THE  BOOMING  WEST 


Reggie  Smythe 

(Contifiiied  from  page  100) 

less  “because  Andy  just  couldn’t 
get  away  with  the  things  he 
does  if  there  were  children  in 
the  house.”  Smythe  and  V’ee, 
short  for  Vera,  his  handsome 
wife  of  18  years,  have  no  chil¬ 
dren. 

Andy  is  a  bug  for  Saturday 
afternoon  soccer  games  and  pub 
snooker — so  is  Reg.  Andy  was 
a  Tommy  in  North  Africa  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II — as  was  Reg. 
.4ndy  hangs  filterless  cigarettes 
on  his  lower  lip  until  they  are 
U-inch  away  from  scorching — 
so  does  Reg,  a  hangover  habit 
from  the  days  when  happiness 
was  half  a  Woodbine. 

(JoM'  tu  the  people 

What  little  of  Andy  Capp’s 
apitearance  and  personality 
doesn’t  come  from  Smythe 
comes  from  people  close  to  the 
couple. 

“Florrie  is  actually  the  name 
of  my  mother  in  Hartlepool, 
near  Newcastle,  right  down  to 
the  shape  of  her  backside  and 
bustline,”  grins  Smythe.  ‘‘Not 
that  me  mother  minds;  she’s  a 
big  wheel  in  Hartlepool  now, 
running  around  telling  every¬ 
body  she’s  Andy  Capp’s  mother. 

‘‘,\ndy’s  cloth  cap  and  muffler 
come  from  my  dad,  wore  ’em 
all  the  time;  and  there’s  a  man 
who  could  really  kick  a  football, 
swoo.sh,  just  like  that,  straight 
as  an  arrow,”  he  said  with 
pride. 

‘‘.\nd  if  you  look  closely  at 
Chalky,  the  vicar  and  the  rent- 
man,  they  are  really  all  dupli¬ 
cates  of  .4ndy — without  the 
cap,”  Smythe  continued.  “That’s 
only  because  I  never  did  have 
any  drawing  ability,  still  don’t, 
and  everything  I  draw  is  flat 
with  no  i)ersi>ective.” 

^  Advice,  pro  uiid  con 

Smythe  paused — only  to  trot 
on  tiny  feet  to  the  kitchen  for 
another  beer. 

He  returned  to  report  the 
evolution  of  Reg  and  Andy. 

After  World  War  II,  Smythe 
liecame  a  postal  clerk  who  drew 
advertising  posters  for  a  branch 
office  drama  group.  As  is  always 
the  misguided  way,  a  friend 
suggested  he  should  start  draw¬ 
ing  for  a  living.  Smythe  l)ecame 
a  trainee  artist  with  a  commer¬ 
cial  art  firm. 

“My  instructor  once  told  me 
that  if  I  wanted  to  draw  for  me 
own  amusement  then  that  would 
be  fine,  but  I’d  never  l)e  good 
enough  to  do  it  for  a  living,” 
grinned  the  Van  Gogh-lx^arded 
I  Smythe.  “Just  think,  if  that 
bloke  had  stayed  with  me  as  an 
agent  he  would  now  be  getting 
1  25  percent  of  $120,000.” 


But  Smythe  persisted  despite 
the  advice,  accepted  a  challenge 
to  draw  30  cartoons  as  a  do-or- 
go-broke  effort,  and  astounded 
himself  (and  his  agent)  by  sell¬ 
ing  two  drawings — at  $7  each. 

Smythe  was  still  only  a  rip¬ 
ple  on  the  sui'face  of  the  car¬ 
tooning  world  when  he  went  to 
work  for  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  shortly  after  his  1950  mar¬ 
riage. 

He  labored  at  hand-lettered 
headlines,  captions  for  already 
established  ai'tists  and  two  comic 
.strips  for  the  Mirror’s  associ¬ 
ated  publications  “although 
they  didn’t  go  at  all  well.” 

In  1957,  to  answer  a  Mirror 
call  for  a  Yorkshire-brogued 
character  to  l)oost  the  paper’s 
flagging  north  country  circula¬ 
tion,  Reg  invented  Andy. 

I’ublicily  guidelines 

Since  then,  creator  and  cre¬ 
ated  have  gone  far,  but  always 
inside  rigid  guidelines  imposed 
by  Smythe  on  them  both. 

He  shuns  personal  publicity 
and  interviews,  prefers  not  to 
be  seen  at  the  fashionable 
places,  and  this  year  chose  to 
spend  some  of  his  new  fortune 
on  taking  his  in-laws  on  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  vacation  rather  than  buy 
his  wife  a  new  diamond  ring. 

Smythe  has  resisted  constant 
appeals  to  visit  the  United 
States  “because  it’s  just  not 
worth  going  all  that  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  something  I  don’t  feel  is 
very  good.”  He  last  aiipeared 
on  television  five  years  ago, 
owing  to  terror  of  a  long-dis¬ 
appeared  speech  Imjiediment,  a 
violent  stutter  that  had  Smythe 
stamping  his  foot  to  stop  the 
flow  of  s’s. 

He  protects  the  integrity  of 
Reg  and  Andy  by  not  allowing 
other  artists  to  assist  with 
either  ideas  or  basic  artwork 
“on  my  little  bloke.” 

Andy  aging 

“Right  now  Andy  is  50  years 
old,  just  like  Reg,  and  he’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  it  a  bit,  isn’t 
he?”  he  said.  “So  when  Reg 
dies,  so  does  Andy.” 

Unlike  American  cartoonists, 
Smythe,  in  fear  of  overexpo¬ 
sure,  has  shunned  pleas  to  al¬ 
low  the  marketing  of  Andy 
Cajip  hats,  dolls  and  T-shirts. 

“But  I’ve  decided  maylie  it’s 
time  to  relax  a  little  now,”  he 
.said.  “Recently  I  had  lunch  with 
a  man  and  I’ve  agreed  to  an 
idea  to  introduce  500  Andy 
Capp  fish  ’n’  chips  shops  across 
America.” 

Success  has  also  brought  a 
little  confusion  to  Smythe’s  un¬ 
cluttered  comprehension  and  ex¬ 
pression. 

“Some  years  ago  an  inter¬ 
viewer  asked  me  deep  psycho¬ 
logical  questions  about  Andy — 
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and  I  just  didn’t  have  the  an¬ 
swers,”  he  explained.  “So  I 
started  looking  hard  at  Andy, 
but  I  still  can’t  understand  or 
really  explain  him. 

“Oh,  I  now  know  he’s  a  good 
giggle  in  the  morning  when  the 
world  gets  up;  but  sometimes  I  i 
worry  about  his  behavior,  the  i 
example  he’s  setting,”  frowned  | 
the  artist  imp  from  behind  ; 
heavy,  tortoiseshell-rimmed 
glasses. 

Smythe’s  confusion  is  one  ‘ 
reason  why  readers  around  the  [ 
world  will  never  see  Andy  Capp  ' 
without  his  eye-blocking  cloth  \ 
cap.  ; 

“Draw  .Andy  without  his  cap? 
Blimey,  I  wouldn’t  dare — be¬ 
cause  I’m  not  at  all  sui’e  what 
he  looks  like  underneath,”  he 
said. 

NEA  offers  yule 
cartoons  early 

Christmas  is  coming  early 
this  year  to  Newspaper  Enter- 
))rise  Association  subscribers. 
The  syndicate  is  offering 
them  “Why  Christmas  Almost 
Wasn’t,”  which  is  descrilied  as 
“an  enchanting  story-strip” 
drawn  by  cartoonist  Jack  Kent. 
The  20  chajiter  strip  starts  Mon-  ; 
day,  Decemlier  2nd,  and  ends  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

The  fanciful  tale  features 
Topo,  a  modern-day  spaceman, 
who  crash  lands  on  the  planet 
Tweenkle  shortly  liefore  Christ¬ 
mas.  Topo  fears  he  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  his  Christmas  jiresents 
because  Santa  Claus  doesn’t 
have  his  forwarding  address. 

King  Ling  of  Tweenkle  and 
his  subjects  don’t  know  what 
Christmas  is,  or  who  Santa  | 
Claus  is,  but  are  delighted  to  t 
meet  the  merry  old  man  when 
he  finds  Topo  on  their  planet.  : 
However,  other  problems  arise, 
since  Santa  will  not  leave 
presents  unless  there  is  a  T 
Christmas  tree  to  leave  them 
under,  the  enemy,  the  Woofers, 
who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
planet,  try  to  upset  the  whole 
celebration,  and  Santa  and  his  j 
reindeer  almost  don’t  make  it  to 
Eaith  on  Chri.stmas  Eve. 

The  suspense  in  “Why  Christ¬ 
mas  Almost  Wasn’t”  builds  up 
throughout  the  20  chapters  and 
“young  ones  will  love  the  story 
as  it  develops.” 

The  comic  strip  was  created 
by  Jack  Kent,  author  and  artist. 

His  first  children’s  book, 
“Just  Only  John,”  was  published 
early  last  summer  by  Parent’s 
Magazine  Press,  and  two  more 
are  “in  the  works”  with  other  ’ 
publishers.  His  comic  strip, 
“King  Aroo,”  was  syndicated 
nationally  between  1950  and 
1965. 
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The  Charleston  Daily  Mail 


Announcing  the  Winner  of  Our  Second  Annual  Trusty  Typewriter  Award 


Can  a  girl  from  a  small  coal  mining  town  in  West  Virginia 
find  happiness  with  a  noble,  trusty  typewriter  of 
unimpeachable  integrity? 

Ann  Griffith  answers  this  classic  American  question  with 
a  resounding,  "Yes:'  Because  her  typewriter  not  only 
remembers  always  to  capitalize  Coca-Cola  and  Coke  and 
never  to  use  them  in  the  plural  or  possessive ...  but  also 
habitually  enters  contests  and  habitually  wins  them! 

Which  is  a  pretty  nice  habit  to  get  into.  Especially  when 
you  consider  some  of  the  awards  Mrs.  Griffith  has  collected 
-two  free  trips  to  Europe  and  now  the  most  trusted  award 
in  all  advertising.  The  Trusty  Typewriter  Award. 

Yes,  Ann  Griffith  has  come  a  long  way  from  that  small 
coal  mining  town  in  West  Virginia.  (Almost  a  hundred  miles, 
in  fact.)  And  now  that  she  has  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
success  (as  perfectly  embodied  by  The  Trusty  Typewriter 
Award),  let  no  one  forget  what  Ann  and  her  typewriter 
never  forgot. 

Our  inspirational  motto.  And  so,  until  next  year  (when 
you  may  be  the  winner),  let’s  hear  it  once  more  with  feeling; 
"Always  Capitalized,  Never  Pluralized,  Never  Possessive'.’ 

And  be  very,  very  careful. 


"COCA^COtA"  ANO  -COAC  AR€  ACGISTCACO  TAAOC-MARKS  WHICH  lOCNTIFY  ONLY  THE  WNOOOCT  Of  THE  COCA>COLA  COMPANY. 


Ray  trial  security 
is  hypercautious 

By  II.  I). 

I'niird  Prrss  International 

Mkmimiis  12  for  the  press.  By  the  lime 
Security  measui'es  set  for  the  court  convenes,  the  sheriff  has 
James  Earl  Kay  murder  trial  on  his  desk  a  plot  showing  pre- 
here  certainly  are  the  most  cisely  who  is  in  every  seat, 
stringent  ever  in  this  country.  At  recesses  you  may  leave  the 
Memphis  s<H’urity  is  running  not  courtroom  but  must  remain  in 
••io  much  scared  as  hypercau-  the  “secure  area,”  adjacent  to 
tious.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  the  courtroom.  If  you  should 


(Greensboro  Reeord 
Job  ads  Kins  Howard  medal 

(Continued  hoHi  iKige  1:5)  Cl.\CINN.4Ti 

_  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

trustees  this  week  awarded  the 
They  will  be  required  to  incur  Koy  W.  Howard  bronze  plaque 
substantial  exjjense  in  rcvam))-  to  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 

ing  their  classified  ad  sections.  Herord  for  that  newspaper’s 
They  will  incur  substantial  ex-  coverage  of  Municipal  Affairs 
pense  in  retraining  their  em-  during  the  period  August  1,  1!)()7 
ployees  to  accept  help-wanted  through  July  31,  196^ 
advertising  on  the  basis  outlined  The  award  carries  with  it 
in  the  Commi.ssion’s  guideline.  $1,000  to  be  distributed  to  those 
They  will  lose  an  “incalcula-  individuals  on^  the  newspaper 
ble  amount”  of  help-wanted  ad-  "ho,  in  the  opinion  of  the  edi- 
vertising  from  advertisers  re-  contributed  to  the  paper’s 

luctant  to  place  help-wanted  ad-  endeavor. 

vertisements  under  “male”  or  Certificate  of  Merit  for 


that  there  shall  l)e  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  repetition  of  the  Ruby- 
Oswald  syndrome. 

“Tell  me,”  a  reporter  said  to 
the  court’s  liaison  man  at  a 
pretrial  party,  “do  you  really 
think  the  pi*ess  is  going  to  try 
to  kill  Ray?” 

“Well,  no,”  he  said,  “but  the 
si)ectators  and  the  judge  him¬ 
self  will  be  subjected  to  the 
.same  routine  before  being  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  courtroom.” 

This  l)egins  for  reporters  at 
8  a.m.  In  the  press  room  when 
each  who  has  a  s»‘at  is  issued 
a  brown  pa|>er  bag  for  storing 
items  such  as  wallets  to  si)eed 
up  the  process  by  eliminating 
searchable  items. 

The  bags  are  given  to  sheriff’s 
attendants  and  collected  after 
the  court  session.  At  about  8:25 
a.m.  the  press  is  escorted  in  a 
'Kxly  to  the  “s«'cure  area.”  A 
l»reliminary  run  to  the  scheduled 
March  trial  took  place  at  a  short 
session  on  November  12. 

Fir.st  you  sign  your  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  occui)ation.  You  do 
the  same  thing  again  later  in 
the  i>rocessing.  You  are  told  to 
take  everything  out  of  i)ockets, 
and  of  the  bag,  and  put  the 
g<M>ds  on  a  table.  Then  you  are 
frisked  with  a  gentle  patdown. 
Then  you  restore  the  items  to 
pockets  and  bag,  excei)t  any¬ 
thing  metal,  which  you  hold  at 
arm’s  length  on  either  side  so 
the  metal  won’t  1m>  detected  in 
the  next  operation. 

That,  in  another  room,  is  an 
electronic  metal  detector  which 
a  man  gyrates  in  front  of  you. 
It  i)urrs  along  but  occasionally 
emits  a  scratchy  “eek.”  The  man 
pats  the  spot  at  which  the  yelp 
occurred.  Then  you  take  off  your 
shoes,  and  they  are  e.xamined 
for  whatever  dread  devices  shoes 
can  conceal. 

The  last  step  is  looking  into 
a  camera  eye  that  records  your 
face  while  you  are  uttering: 
“H.  1).  Quigg,  New  York,  United 
Press  International.” 

The  resultant  mug-voice  re- 
<ording  l>ecomes  i)art  of  the 
court  record.  You  are  directed 
to  your  numbered  seat,  one  of 


choose  to  leave,  you  cannot  get 
l)ack  in  until  the  noon  recess, 
and  neither  can  your  replace¬ 
ment  fill  the  vacant  seat  at  the 
recesses.  You  can  get  back  in 
after  the  noon  recess,  or  next 
morning. 

The  processing  is  done  with 
dis|)atch  and  friendly  rapport. 
There  is  a  partition  separating 
men  and  women  friskees. 

I  cannot  helj)  recalling  some 
other-year  experiences.  In  the 
19fi<5  Shei)i)ard  trial  there  was 
a  recess  and  as  I  left  the  court¬ 
room  the  door  guard  .raid:  “I 
have  to  examine  your  notebook. 
The  bailiff  thinks  you’ve  been 
sketching.”  Sketching  has  been 
proscribed  in  big  trials,  l)egin- 
ning  with  that  one. 

I  said,  “well,  I’d  rather  start 
running  because  the  defense  has 
just  rested  ami  we  like  to  tell 
people  alx)ut  things  like  that  as 
soon  as  possible.”  He  said  he 
was  sorry,  but  he  had  to.  He 
found  no  sketches,  although  the 
bailiff  may  have  mistaken  my 
handwriting  for  a  kind  of  neo¬ 
dadaism. 

Another  thing.  I  have  a  knife 
in  my  pocket.  It  is  one  and  a 
half  inches  long  and  the  blade, 
unfolded,  is  one  inch  long.  We 
were  frisked  at  the  Ruby  trial 
on  each  entering,  but  it  was  not 
until  halfway  through  the  trial 
that  a  guard  became  alarmed 
at  the  knife  and  paper-bagged 
it  for  a  return  after  court.  I 
have  always  fancie'd  he  finally 
saw  in  me  a  tiger  who  would 
leap  the  rail,  overpower  defense 
counselor  Joe  Tonahill,  whose 
size  puts  Percy  Foreman  to 
shame,  and  do  in  Jack  Ruby 
with  a  thrust  to  the  hilt. 

• 

Ral«‘  ilireclory 

Boston 

New  England  Newspapers 
.Advertising  Bureau,  an  alliance 
of  daily  newspapers,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  Rate  Card  Directory  for 
Retail  and  Local  Classified.  It 
contains  reproductions  of  the 
actual  rate  cards  of  every  daily 
newspaper  in  New  England,  97 
in  all. 


“female”  headings  for  fear  of 
violating  the  guideline,  yet  un¬ 
willing  to  place  their  adver¬ 
tisements  under  a  “neuter”  or 
similar  column  heading  because 
the  job-applicant  response  may 
not  warrant  the  advertising  ex¬ 
pense. 

Possible  loss 

Hanson  alsq  told  the  court 
he  believed  that  news|)apers 
might  suffer  losses  in  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  because  the  guide¬ 
line  would  create  difficulty  and 
frustration  for  the  job  seeker 
in  locating  an  advertising  open¬ 
ing  within  the  help-wanted  sec¬ 
tion  suitable  for  his  or  her 
talents,  desires  and  capabilities. 

The  guideline  was  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  August  8,  1908.  Its  genesis 
was  a  petition  filed  on  April  14, 
1967,  with  the  EEO  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Women. 

Legal  arguments  proliferated 
in  Judge  Corcoran’s  court,  the 
attorneys  for  the  newspapers 
disputing  the  authority  of  the 
EEO  to  issue  the  guidelines  and 
lawyers  for  the  Commission  up¬ 
holding  promulgation  of  the 
guideline  as  a  “duty”  imposed 
by  Congress. 

E.xcecds  staliilory  uiillutrily 

“In  view  of  the  legislative 
history  and  the  clear  languagi* 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,” 
the  ANPA  and  The  Evening 
Star’s  counsel  as.serted,  “the 
Commission  has  exceeded  its 
statutory  authority  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  issue  a  guideline  having 
the  force  and  effect  of  law.” 
They  cited  a  provision  of  the 
Act  that  exempted  from  liability 
for  punishment  persons  who  re¬ 
lied  in  good  faith  upon  “any 
written  interpretation  or  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Commission.” 

Counsel  for  the  Commission 
disputed  Hanson’s  position,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  guideline  in  this 
case  meets  the  standard  of 
“reasonableness”  laid  down  by 
the  courts  in  decisions  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  regulations  of  other 
governmental  agencies. 
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coverage  of  Municipal  .Affairs 
was  awarded  to  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen-Journal.  The  Cer¬ 
tificate  was  accompanied  by 
$.500  to  l)e  distributed  to  those 
whose  efforts  were  most  respon¬ 
sible. 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  .Awanl 
was  established  by  a  gift  of 
Robert  P.  Scripps,  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps 
Trust,  to  encourage  a  more 
thorough  coverage  of  Municipal 
.Affairs.  It  is  awarded  annually. 
• 

Bliss  ill  iieK  post 

ClIICACM 

George  Bliss,  former  ('liirago 
Tribune  inve.stigative  reporter 
and  labor  editor,  has  l)een  ap- 
l)ointed  acting  director  of  the 
Better  Government  .Asswiation. 


Past  Keek’s  raii|;e 
of  stock  prices 


Nov.  t  Nov.  13 


(New  York  Stock 

Exchange) 

Berkey  Photo  . 

....  41 

42% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

62 

62',, 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg  . 

74 

73% 

Cowles  Communs  . 

14% 

15 

Crowell  Collier  . 

43'/, 

41% 

Crown  Zellerbach  ... 

58'/. 

58% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  . . 

40 

39% 

Oayco  Corp . 

47% 

47% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

79 

78 

Eltra  Corp . 

471/4 

49% 

Fairchild  Camera 

80', '2 

82% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

14% 

14% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

86% 

90 

Grt  Northern  Paper  . . 

68I/4 

69% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

67% 

7I'/2 

Interchemical  . 

38 

40'/: 

International  Paper  . 

35% 

36V, 

Kimberly  Clark 

76% 

78% 

Miehle-Goss-Oester 

24'/2 

24% 

Moore  McCormack 

.  23% 

22'r. 

Times  Mirror  .  . 

48% 

49% 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  . . 

.  142 

1 471/7 

Domtar  .  . 

11% 

12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

36% 

37'/, 

R.  Hoe  ft  Co . 

46% 

49% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

....  20% 

28V7 

Wood  Industries  .... 

...  25% 

25% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Bid 

Bid 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

...  65 

65 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  ... 

. .  35 

36 

Dow  Jones  . 

....  98'/, 

102 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

..  .  29'/, 

29% 

Gannett  Co . 

39% 

41% 

Grey  Advstg  . 

IS 

Hurletron  . 

..  12% 

11% 

N.Y.  Times  . 

. .  56'/, 

57 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

....  21% 

2I'/7 

Photon  . 

..  .  32% 

33'/, 

Richmond  Newspapers 

....  28'/, 

30 

Wells.  Rich.  Greene  .. 

.  23 

23 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

..  7% 

7% 

B.C.  Forest  . 

25% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  . 

.  ..  21% 

20% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  ... 

..  .  26'/, 

26% 

Price  Bros . 

....  12 

12% 
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ITU  rejects 
pay  increase 
for  officers 

Officers  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  won’t  get 
a  big  pay  raise  next  year  lie- 
cause  the  membership  voted 
down  a  proposal  to  upgrade  the 
formula  for  figuring  their 
salaries. 

The  vote  in  the  national  refer¬ 
endum  on  the  question  of  giving 
the  union  president,  John  J. 
Pilch,  a  salary  equal  to  three 
and  one-half  times  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  a  printer  was 
•16,325  against,  24,275  for. 

Since  1956  the  salary  of  the 
president  has  lieen  fixed  at  three 
times  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  the  membership.  Currently 
this  brings  Pilch  a  pay  check 
of  aliout  $23,000  a  year  from  the 
union  of  more  than  120,000  mem- 
l)ers.  It  was  noted  in  the  debate 
on  the  proposal  at  the  annual 
convention  last  -August  that  the 
electricians  pay  their  leader 
$40,000  a  year  and  the  butchers 
pay  theirs  $39,000. 

The  defeated  proposition  also 
would  have  given  secretary- 
treasurer,  William  R.  Cloud,  a 
salary  equal  to  that  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  would  have  raised  the 
base  for  vicepresidents  to  three 
times  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  the  membership. 

Under  the  formula  that  con¬ 
tinues,  the  officers  stand  to  col¬ 
lect  a  small  raise  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  average  weekly 
wage  from  $151  to  $165  in  the 
last  few  years. 

The  report  of  the  referendum 
showed  that  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  favored 
the  higher  salary  scale  for  top 
officers  by  a  small  margin,  3,845 
to  3,600.  The  “Big  Six’’  members 
also  approved  an  increase  in  the 
car  milage  allowance  for  officers 
and  representatives  in  bargain¬ 
ing  cases  from  10  cents,  where 
it  has  been  pegged  for  25  years, 
to  15  cents.  However  this  propo¬ 
sition,  too,  failed  to  win  national 
support,  the  vote  being  43,066 
against  and  27,149  for. 

The  members  went  along  re¬ 
luctantly  with  a  change  in  the 
vacation  allowed  representatives 
— from  three  to  four  weeks.  The 
vote  was  36,568  to  34,285. 

The  biggest  “yes”  vote  was 
cast  for  a  proposition  that  will 
add  about  800  to  the  roll  of  those 
enjoying  exemption  from  dues 
and  assessments.  Only  about  40 
members  have  had  that  status. 
President  Pilch  advised  members 
to  “let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide”  on  that  proposition  and 
it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
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58,018  to  12,531.  It  will  result 
in  loss  of  income  to  the  General 
Fund  of  $800  a  month  and  to 
the  Mortuary  Benefit  of  about 
$460  a  month  when  members 
achieve  dues  exemption  after  60 
years  of  membership  instead  of 
70. 

• 

Editorial  staff 
votes  guild  out 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Press  voted 
to  discontinue  affiliation  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  Local  10,  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  In  a  vote  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Parker, 
agent  in  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  21  were  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  Guild,  while  26 
opposed  it. 

The  Guild  had  been  certified 
as  the  bargaining  agent  by  a  24- 
20  vote  in  an  election  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1967.  For  the  past  year  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Press  Publishing 
Company  and  officials  of  the 
Philadelphia  Guild  have  held  nu¬ 
merous  meetings,  but  couldn’t 
come  to  agreement  on  a  contract. 

When  the  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Rolland  Adams  in 
1950  a  Guild  contract  was  in 
effect.  When  it  came  up  for  re¬ 
negotiation  agreement  could  not 
be  reached  on  a  new  contract, 
and  since  then  there  has  been 
no  Guild  to  represent  Editorial 
workers.  Most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  old  contract  were  ob- 
ser\’ed  through  the  years  by 
management.  Adams  several 
years  ago  sold  the  company  to 
the  Abarta  Corp.  which  is  owned 
by  his  three  sons-in-law’.  Donald 
S.  Taylor  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  present  company. 

• 

.4Mar<l  to  nia^axine 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Seminar,  a  Quarterly  Review 
for  Newspapermen  by  Copley 
Newspapers,  received  the  Cop¬ 
per  Cuspidor  .\ward  as  the  best 
external  magazine  under  5,000 
circulation  in  the  Pacific  In¬ 
dustrial  Communicators  Asso¬ 
ciation  awards  program.  Sem¬ 
inar  is  edited  by  Lyle  L.  Erb, 
secretary  of  the  Copley  Press 
Inc. 

• 

Joins  L.A.  Times 

Robert  E.  Dallos,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  television  beat,  has 
accepted  appointment  as  New 
York  economic  correspondent  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He 
worked  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  l)efore  he  went  to  the 
New  York  Times  in  1965. 
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Junior  college 
press  organized 

Because  of  the  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  community  or  junior  col¬ 
lege  journalism,  a  Community 
Junior  College  Division  of  the 
National  Council  of  College  Pub¬ 
lications  Advisors  has  been 
formed.  The  organization  was 
launched  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  combined  Associated  Col¬ 
lege  Press  and  the  NCCPA  in 
New  York. 

Miss  Jeneanne  Johnston,  of 
the  El  Centro  College  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  pointed  out  at  one  of  the 
sessions  that  72  community  or 
junior  colleges  were  represented 
at  the  National  Council’s  meet¬ 
ing,  constituting  about  a  third 
of  the  membership. 

Miss  Johnston  indicated  that 
the  problems  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  production  of  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  and  yearbooks 
at  the  two-year  institutions  were 
different  from  those  at  the  four- 
year,  full-scale  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism.  She 
said  that  there  was  a  need  for 
the  new  organization  to  define 
the  philosophy  of  college  publi¬ 
cations  and  to  determine  who 
should  constitute  the  publica¬ 
tions  board.  She  mentioned  that 
greater  recognition  should  be 
obtained  for  those  students  who 
work  on  college  publications. 

Miss  Johnston  requested  that 
Dr.  Sidney  Kobre,  professor  of 
journalism  and  publications  ad¬ 
visor  at  the  Community  College 
of  Baltimore,  head  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  methods  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration,  of  other  students 
and  of  newsmen,  the  work  of 
student  editors. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  publish 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers-  Consultants 

APPRAISAI.S  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Ssnsibis  foes.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kant.  6TC54. 


Business  Opportunities 

ASSOCIATE  WANTED — Can  you  take 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  a  seneral 
staff?  Soldier,  sailor  or  airman,  re¬ 
tired,  active  or  prospective,  youngr  or 
old,  or  civilian.  Capital,  e.xperience 
welcome — not  necessary,  Manuel  boy- 
Frank,  Box  803,  Cambria,  Calif.— 
93428,  Ph:  (AC  805)  927-3587, 


START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  or 
shopper  with  our  equipment  on  rent- 
lease  basis  if  you  have  know-how  and 
modest  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise. 
64923,  and  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036. 


a  newsletter  regarding  com¬ 
munity  college  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  and  publications,  and  she 
volunteered  to  start  the  news¬ 
letter,  She  referred  to  the  Junior 
College  Journalism  Association, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  the 
new  division  being  headed  by 
Prof.  Fred  Walker,  of  Vincennes 
University’s  Junior  College,  as 
an  example  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  community  college 
journalism  work. 

Local  roto  magazine 
in  Hartford  Courant 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Courant  an¬ 
nounced  that  starting  Sunday, 
January  5,  it  will  publi.sh  a 
locally  edited  rotogra\’ure  mag¬ 
azine.  The  Courant  has  joined 
the  Metro  Group  of  Sunday 
Newspapers.  For  many  years, 
the  Courant  has  published  a 
letterpress  tabloid  magazine 
section. 

Edmund  Downes,  president  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  effective  Sunday, 
January  5,  the  Courant  has 
joined  the  Puck  Comic  Group,  a 
sales  organization  for  comic  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Courant  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  the  same  comics 
in  a  12-page  full  size  section  as 
previously. 

• 

A  colorful  finale 

San  Francisco 

Presidential  election  results 
were  announced  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  by  a  full 
page  one  photo  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  presented  in  a  red,  white 
and  blue  border.  The  Hearst 
afternoon  paper’s  color  cover 
appeared  after  an  early  edition 
was  made  over  to  headline  the 
voter’s  decision. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

FINANCIAL  BACKERS  WANTED  for 
new  Negro  daily  newspaper  for  New 
York  City.  Write  Box  1883,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

MINORITY  STOCK  SOUGHT  in  mod¬ 
em  daily  or  weekly.  Send  particulars 
to  Box  815,  Gary,  Indiana— 46401. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  "hunting” 
costa,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 
70546.  Ph:  1-318-824-0475. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  V  a.-*  N  wspaper  Audience 
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ANNOINCKMENTS 

^etrspaper  Hrifkrrs 


A»Ol  NCKMENTS 

Meimpapers  For  Sale 


ANNOl’NCEMKNTS 

Meirspapprs  For  Sale 


>EWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 


COX FIDENTl A 1.  N E( lOTI ATIONS 
f(ir  purchase  anti  sale  <»f 
Daily  NEWSPAPEKS  Weekly 

in  EJsistern  slates 
W.  H.  CRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  BuililinK 
Washintrton.  D.C. 

(AC  2<i2l  NAtional  k-li:!3 


HILL  M.ATTHEW  COMPANY  I 
Conihirts  iirofessional,  confiilential  ne-  I 
yrotiations  for  sjile  ainl  purchase  of 
hijfhest  iiuality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
sitler  sale  or  purcha.se  of  a  pro|>crt.v. 
vou  sht'uld  call  lAC  .slS)  446-0'(71 
tlaylime.  (.\C  si;d  7.t:i-lDK)  niuhts,  or 
write  Box  Clearwater  Beach, 

Floriila  sa.il.'i.  No  idilination.  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA;nON 
Daily  Newspaiier  Properties 
W.  H,  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


.SYI)  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaiter  Sales,  Management 
AiM'raisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  MontRomery,  .Ala. 
C’O.'D  262-1751 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SEI.LERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  Univ.  Dr.,  Mesa,  AZ  8.5201 
Phone:  (6021  964-1093  or  964-2952 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  patters- -Nation-wide  serydce 
S05  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaiter — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellintr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1S9,  Mount  Plea.«ant.  Mich.  48!>58 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
patter  protierties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspatters,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  3.7902.  Ph:  (.AC  206)  646-3357. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Servinir  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburtt,  Oreifon  97470 


Mel  Hodell.  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div.. 
Hazen  Co..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Up¬ 
land.  Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1695. 


ALABAMA.  PRIZE-WINNING  WKLY 
averaRini;  well  over  $100M  Rross: 
priced  at  1100,000  with  $29M  cash 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

N.Y.  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY.  Ex¬ 
clusive,  live,  solid,  potential.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity.  Terms.  Box  1741,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NORTH  CENTRAL— /)ni7v  Potential: 
Total  circulation  now  8.000  as  weekly, 
cryinR  for  daily  conversion.  $525,000 
IncludinR  buildinir  and  other  extras: 
$I35M  cash  requiixxl  down.  Fine  new 
plant.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67664. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Pacific  const 
city  with  all  the  amenities  of  life: 
Iierfect  climate,  alstve-averatte  income 
tHitnilation.  steaily  (trowth,  eilucational 
facilities.  EarninR  $20,000  t>er  year 
aliove  publisher's  salary  of  $10,000. 
Price  10  times  earninirs.  $.50,000  down. 
J.  .A.  Snytler,  Newstmtier  Bkr..  2234  E. 
Riimney.n  Dr.,  .Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

PUBLISHING 
FIRM  AVAILABLE 

West  Coast  puhlishinir  firm,  printinn 
daily  anil  weekly  publications.  Owners 
of  severjil  dailies  and  weeklies:  ex¬ 
tensive  o|»eration.  Ideal  location  for 
metroisditan  venture.  Confidential.  Box 
18X6.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


N.Y.  WEEKLY— $98M  GRO.SS 
Price  of  8100M  includes  rwxI  building. 
Serves  wide  area  in  four  counties. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kans.  67654. 

LaMOURE  (N.D.)  CHRONICLE,  by 
ow'ner.  thie  of  the  hitthest  net  profits 
in  Midwest;  about  the  liest  net-to-Rross 
you’ll  find  in  U.S.  IrriRatiun  soon  to 
increase  area.  Will  sell  now  for  June 
1st  iHissession. 


WEEKLY  (7ounty-seat  exclusive.  Zone 
3.  Publishers'  .'service,  334  Jefferson 
BldR.,  CreenslKiro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph: 
(AC  919)  274-367(1. 

IOWA— $80,000  GRO.SS  CLASS 
$I05M  price  includes  Rood  liuildinR  and 
year’s  newsprint.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel. 
Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  withot  specific  identification 
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GEORGIA— Only  paiier  in  biR,  unop- 
IKtseil  area;  RrossinR  $65M  with  cash 
flow  to  owner  alxive  $26M  annually. 
Price  $70.M  includinR  all  inventory ; 
$90M  if  buiidinR  includetl.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Bo.x  88,  Norton,  KS— 67654. 

WE.STERN  DAILY,  only  paper  in 
county.  Fine  letterpress  plant ;  isolated 
from  comiietition:  over  6(i-mile8  to  an¬ 
other  daily.  ColleRe  city,  $25,000  down. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  An^eim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

LARGE  SEMI-WEEKLY  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  plus  shopper  Ruide — ripe  for  daily 
in  rapidly-RrowinR  industrial  city.  Two 
year  university  branch.  $600M  Rroes. 
Complete  offset  equipment,  photo  comp 
and  hot  metal,  web  press.  Chart  Area 
5.  Show  proof  of  financial  revonsi- 
bility.  Write  Box  1846,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ILLNEISS  OF  OWNER  requires  sale  of 
large  weekly  in  Area  6.  GrossinR 
$160,000;  growing  city  in  industrial 
and  rural  area ;  has  lioth  letterpress 
and  offset  equipment.  Box  1823,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

UNOPPOSHI  WEEKLY,  Zone  5,  in 
the  $l(i().ot)0-Rross  class.  An  extremely 
fine  prcqierty.  $28.0(iu  down  handles. 
Write  fully,  plea.se.  DI.AL.  1.503  Naz¬ 
areth.  KalamaztKi,  Mich.  49001. 

$5,000  DOWN  buys  half  interest  in 
South  Dakota  county-seat  exclusive 
grossiiiR  $60,000.  Option  on  balance. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaiier  Service. 
Box  133,  Etn|M)ria,  Kans.  66801. 

SUBURBAN  GROUP 
Northern  California  offset  weeklies. 
Profitable  and  growing.  $l-million  with 
terms.  Financially  (iuulifie<l  buyers 
write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELUS  &  COMPANY 
(Weekly  Newspai»er  Division! 

513  West  R«M»sevelt  Wheaton,  111. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
.55-.59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINKKY  &  .SI  ITI.IES 

('.ttmpitsing  Koom 

(2)  42  em  Model  C-3  Intertypes,  gas  pots 
42  em  Model  #34  Linotype,  #65977, 
hydro  qundder,  electric  pot,  feeder, 
blo%ver 

Elektron  Linotype  #70483,  hydro  quan- 
der,  electric  pot.  feeder,  blower  (like 
new)  with  or  without  TTS 

(2)  Model  35  Linotypes  #66609 
#50966R 

(3)  Model  #29  Linotypes  #66167 
#61206  #53048 

Comet  Linotype  #617  with  TTS 


(2)  Model 
ItryQTRfi 

#31 

Linotyi>es 

#60816 

(2) 

Model 

#8 

Linotypes 

#49588 

#47941  swinging  keyboards 


Model  V  Intertype  #22058  with  TTS 
F-4  Intertype  Mixer  #27287,  power 
shift,  quadder,  saw,  fe^er 
F-2  Intertype  mixer  #16930 

(2)  G-4-4  Intertypes  #16362.  quadder, 
saw,  feeder  #16400  (42  em)  same  as 
.altovc 

Model  E-Elrod  #5187,  electric,  14 
molds,  feeder,  tools 

(3)  Model  F-Elroda,  electric,  feeder 
(2)  Nolan  Rocket  saws 

( all  above  machines 
equipped  as  yon  desire) 
MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y  10012. 
(AC  212)  WAIker  6-010<) 


WLSI'ONSIN  OFl'SET  WEEKLY  ex¬ 
clusive.  rich  area.  Pri<ed  $42. .500  — 
I  2'(';  down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaiier 
I  Serxice,  Box  133,  Emisiria,  Kans. — 
66801. 


I  yewspnpers  Wanted 

I  MATURE  EDITOR,  experience*!  in  all 
'  phases  of  newspaiier  management,  will 
I  manage  or  lease  your  weekly.  Box  1891, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  COUPLE,  27  anil  25,  well-financeil, 
i  well-eilucateil  (Haverford,  Yale  Law, 

I  Yale  City  Planning;  Bryn  Mawr,  Sor- 
Isinne).  daily/ weekly  exiierience.  like 
money  but  want  to  make  rimmI  Zone 
1,  2,  3,  5  or  9  paper  ($l(io.,5(iuM  gross! 
best  in  counti'y.  Box  1H!I3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NKW  SP.APEK  .SEUVICKS 

Correspondents 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE:  Dead¬ 
line-conscious  bureau  staff  offers  full 
coverage  for  dailies,  weeklies,  mag¬ 
azines,  trade,  sfiecialties,  etc.  Your 
own  man  in  Washington  to  cover 
agencies,  legislation,  hearings,  person¬ 
alities,  economics.  politics,  legal 
foreign,  etc.  Box  1892,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Features  Available 

Ralph  ''Cor.seli’’  Corsel,  author  of  two 
award-winner  novel — "UP  THERE 
THE  STAR.S’’— has  starte*!  a  weekly 
liersonality  entertainment  column  of 
the  same  name,  and  of  general  interest 
U>  the  22,(100. (M!0  Italian-American 
readers  in  the  U.S.  For  sample  column 
write:  Stars  Box  C  1900  360  E.  72nd 

St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021. 


Fillers 

BEST.  MOST.  CHEAPEST.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free.  610 
Wataga  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID  ' 
Ifayabln  with  order! 


d-weeks . $1.00  per  lint,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1-20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  lint 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  Irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  It 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


I  4-wetks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wteks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

I  1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 


DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  l-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y^  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ptaia  2-70S0 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  November  16,  1968 


Mschlnery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&PS  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTING^ 


tlomposing  Room 

AVAILABLK  NOW 

Near-ni‘W  JuHTii|>e  Comiiutor.  Used  one 
und  one-half  years.  Four  width  pIuks, 
two  readers,  two  hijth  siieed  punches, 
discretionary  hy|>henation  system,  all 
standard  etiuipment.  Com|)lete  instruc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  manuals  avail¬ 
able,  Save  approximately  .'lo'^  of  new 
rust. 

FOK  Fl'KIIII.F  l.\F(>HM.ITIO\ 

i't'iitai  l : 

INIJVNI)  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  (Therry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Olins 
AC  sirt  BA  1-ytieo 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAI'T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

(7)  1-year-old  JUSTOWRITERS.  new 
computer  beinit  installed — 2  reproduces 
w/9  point  news  face,  1  with  10  point 
news  face.  Save  over  60%.  JOE  SHEL¬ 
DON  CO.,  INC.,  26200  Greetifield,  #8, 
Oak  Park,  Mich.  48237.  (313)  399-2525. 

AUTOMATION  EQUIPMENT: 
Complete  p.-ickafte  for  (7-4-4  units.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  buy.  Four  Mohr  Autopositors 
(2  never  uncratj-d,  2  installed  hut 
never  useill  for  automatins  G-4-4  ad 
machines,  lM>th  main  nnfl  side  mait- 
Bzines ;  also  five  Fairchild  oi>eratinK 
units  (3  never  uncrnte<l)  for  main 
maitazine  keylioards  on  G-4-4  ad  ma¬ 
chines  :  also  four  Fairchild  operatinK 
units  (2  never  uncratecl)  for  side 
maKazines  includini;  auxiliary  key- 
iKwrds.  This  is  a  complete  packaije  for 
hot-metal  G-4-4  ad  automation.  Best 
offer  takes.  Contact :  Dusty  Rhocles. 
Panax  Newspa|>ers,  Box  289,  East 
I.Ansini;,  Michittan  48824.  Call  (517) 
337-1701. 

JITSTOWRITER  PAIR-14-pt.  recorder 
and  9-pt.  reproducer.  Two  years  old ; 
in  excellent  condition.  Best  offer  takes 
both.  Tri-County  Press.  Polo,  III.  61064. 
Ph:  (81.5)  946-2211. 

THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News|>aiier 
Turtles-  392.9,5  to  $107.2,5,  fob  Elkin. 
li'ntr  for  htrrotiirr 
L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
lll-li:!  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin.  N.C.  2S621  (AC  9191  8:).5-1.513 

JUSTOWRITERS  I„ir»te  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  N.APSCO. 
Berlin,  Wise.  .54923.  and  2.5  W.  4.5  St., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10036. 


Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO-LATHE,  excellent  condition: 
Rone  offset;  produces  photos  sizes  up 
to  12  X  18  inches.  Great  money-saver 
for  engrravintrs.  Assume  payment  plan 
of  only  $76  per  month;  small  balance. 
Ph:  (AC  201)  943-3000. 


Misceilaneous  Machinery 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad-  ‘ 
dressouraph  1956  complete  unit — cabi-  | 
net  and  accessories  with  6,000  plates —  ■ 
$1,200.  Box  1766.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


FOR  SALE; 

Automatic  Addressingr  Equipment 
1  A-M  Motiel  6381  Graphotype  #453257 
A467— $1,000. 

Call  Mr.  Moore 
ATTLEBORO  SUN  PUB.  CO. 

(AC  617)  222-7000 
Attleboro,  Mass.  02703 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  IFhfr  : 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3566 
26  E.  Exchanne  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Prexites  &  Machinery 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  3-deck  press 
with  color  unit  on  fourth;  16  paires  : 
straiRht  run  or  32  collect  tORether  with 
much  of  the  stereotype  equipment.  . 
Ideal  for  small  daily  not  interested 
in  RoinR  offset.  Sacrifice  "where  is 
as  is."  Call  Howard  C.  Berky,  North  i 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.  (216)  I 
865-6821.  I 

GOSS  HEADLINER  I 

I 

Manufactured  1966 
6-Unit  96  PaRe  Press 
23^"  Cutoff — 90*  StaRRer 

Rated  at  62.600  iph  j 

3  Color  Half  Decks  I 

Double  Folders  I 

Double  Upper  Formers  I 

Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 

AC  Unit  Type  Drive  i 

Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969 
For  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  j 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  runninR  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savinRS. 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Mailroom  Equipment 

TOR  SALE 

S-station  Sheridan  Inserter 
(48  buckets) 

Increase  Siieed  of  InsertinR  Operation 
Offered  Installed.  RunninR 
and  Guaranteeti 
Call.  IFritc  or  H’irc 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
(816)  221-9060 


INSERTING  MACTIINE 
5-Station  Dexter  (MDG)  1960 
Vacuum  Pump — AC-C-H  CJonveyor 
Complete  and  in  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.  NY— 10017  OX  7-4590 


Material  For  Sale  j 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  lutiier 
and  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Cori)..  (NAPSC4», 
Berlin.  Wise.  ,54923,  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 


3-UNIT  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  off-  | 
set  press  Model  #C.5960.  Serial  #CS14-  ' 
2BA.  2  units  are  7  years  old,  a  3rd 
I  reconditioned  unit  was  added  in  1967. 

I  Price:  as  is.  where  is.  $25,000.  The 
I  press  is  in  fine  condition  and  can  be 
seen  in  oi>eration  at  Pecos,  Texas  En¬ 
terprise.  Contact  Phil  Buckner,  Scripps 
I  LeaRue,  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle.  Wash- 
I  inRton— 98109.  Phone  206-284-0946. 


FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
COLOR  FLEXIBLE  HOE 
SUPERPRODUtTION  PRESSES 

6-Unit,  four-color  couples 
SiiperimiKised  nnRie  bars  — TurninR  Bay 
RTP— — Geared  for  52,500  i>er  hour 
Dual  ink  rails  and  reverses 
Hoe  ink  pump  system 

Available -Approximately  12  Months 
May  l«  inspected  on  edition 
For  Sale  Exclusii’ely: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 
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Pressex  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 10-U.  SCOTT  PRESS 
Manufactured  1948 
22%*  cutoff — 90*  StaRRer 
6  color  humps 
2  separata  folders 
(each  with  double  formers 
and  double  upper  formers) 

Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  A  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Drive 

Little  Used — Excellent  Maintenance 

For  Sale  Exclusively : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

SCOTT  STRAIGHTLINE  three  deck 
press,  12  paRSS  on  straiRht  run,  24 
paRes  collect  with  all  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  until  Feb.  1969,  when  it  will  be 
available.  Presently  used  for  imblishinR 
8,000  six-day-a-week  newspaper.  W.  H. 
Champion,  Courier-Herald,  Dublin,  Ga. 
31021. 

21-PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 
$6.8.50 

Great  buy  for  publisher  who  nee<ls 
more  press  caiwcity  but  is  not  ready 
for  hiRh  cost  of  conversion  to  offset. 
Press  in  excellent  condition  :  printe<l 
"Best  Front  Pave’  award-winner  at 
1967  California  )>uhli.shers'  convention. 
Incluiled  is  roll  hoist,  vacuum  castinR 
1h)x,  plate  finisher,  tubular  router. 
400tt-lb.  metal  iM>t,  32  steel  chases,  C. 
R.  Appleby,  Times-Advocate,  P.O.  Box 
1477,  E.scondido,  Calif.  92025.  (714) 

715-6611. 


GOSS  1938  Hiifh  S|ieed  Straieht  Line 
Letter  Press  three  hish  si>ee<l  low 
construction  semi  double  width  press 
unit  and  one  pair  of  double  delivery 
double  former  folders  and  double 
balbam  formers  with  double  aoRle 
bars.  K<iuip|ie<l  with  75  hp  main  drive 
motor  ami  complete  contnd  systems. 
Three  Cline  reels  with  DC  tension  con¬ 
trol,  1(M»  feet  of  conveyor.  |Hi|>er  dollies. 
14  spare  rollers,  quarterfolder.  2  double 
paRe  i>ortiible  color  fountains  and  one 
sinRie  ]>aRe.  2.09(1  Ral.  ink  tank  with 
pump ;  also  skip  slitter  fur  tabloid 
collect  run.  Press  rate<l  at  30,000  i>er 
hour  proiluction. 

S  AMI-.  YOCK  FRlCli 
Milton  M.  Johnson 
THE  FRESNO  GUIDE 
1963  "H"  Street 
Fresno,  California— 93718 
(209)  26,8-8611 


AVAII-ABLE  FEBRUARY  1969 
4-Unit  Fairchild  Color  KinR 
with  heavy  duty  Jaw  Folder 
UNIVERSAL  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Lyndhurst,  NJ — 07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 


Stereotype  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  NOLAN  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  pot:  3  phase,  220  volts  with 
water-cooled  piR  molds.  Still  in  crate. 
(Contact  Joe  Brooke,  News-Journal 
C^rp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  32017. 


M-A-N  Stereo  Plate  Caster,  22%"  cut-  ■ 
off;  Nolan  Flat  CastinR  Box;  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Shaver;  Nolan  Stereo  Saw  , 
and  APS  Flat  Scorcher.  Write:  Lou 
Davis.  Times  Mirror  Co..  Los  AnReles,  ! 
Calif.  90063,  or  phone  (213)  626-2346.  j 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER  | 
23-9/16" — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
SeIf-containe<i  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.  NY— 10017  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  reproducer  | 
with  9-pt.  face.  The  Courier-Gazette,  i 
Newark.  New  York  14513. 


COMPENSATORS  j 

for  Duplex  Standard  Tubular  press.  ; 
Geo.  Dobyns,  The  Commonwealth  Re-  j 
|K>rter,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise.  64935.  I 


HKLP  Vi  .4NTEI) 
Academic 


COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN 

New,  professionally-oriented  communU 
cations  major  in  four  year  Southern 
California  colleRe.  Qualifications! 
media,  teachinR,  administrative  ex> 
perience ;  advanced  deRree.  Startins 
summer  or  fall  1969.  Salary  and  rank 
commensurate  with  i>reparation  and 
experience.  Resume  deadline:  Dec.  15. 
Box  1842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.Adminixtratire 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT 
POTENTIAL  CONTROLLER 
MorninR,  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  Chart  Area  2.  Salary  open.  Ex¬ 
cellent  frinRe  benefits:  Rood  opportun¬ 
ity  for  riRht  man.  Box  1818,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


Assistant 

Personnel 

Director 

The  Washington  Post 

Unusually  well-qualified  per¬ 
son  wanted  for  career  job 
at  The  Post.  Emphasis  on 
Employment  and  RecruitinR 
but  will  lie  involved  in 
other  asiiects  of  personnel 
oiieration.  A  challenRinR 
8i>ot  for  the  riRht  person — 
we’re  expandinR  our  serv¬ 
ices.  Previous  experience 
required  and  appropriate 
academic  traininR  preferred. 
Good  benefits.  Rood  salary 
(o|ien).  Send  resume  or 
phone  Personnel  Director. 
The  WashinRton  Post  at 
1515  "L"  St.  N.W.  Wash¬ 
inRton,  D.C  20005. 

(AC  202)  223-6000. 


NEWSPAPE/R  COST  ACCOUNTANT 
who  knows  his  business.  Excellent 
salary  and  frinRe  lienefils.  Immediate 
oiieninR.  E&P  Zone  9.  Box  1918,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


.Adrertixing  C.opywriting 


ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITERS 


Join  our  Rray-matter  Rroup. 
Award  -  winninR  advertisinR 
department  of  larRe  Atlanta 
comi>any  needs  two  more 
writers.  colleRe  Rraduatea 
with  journalism  deRrees  or 
EnRiish  majors.  Some  writ- 
inR  and  advertisinR  produc¬ 
tion  experience  preferr^. 

If  you  have  imaRination, 
worship  accuracy  and  punc¬ 
tuality,  despise  cliches  and 
love  fresh  phrasinR,  and  can 
really  write,  we’ll  i>ay  you 
a  R(^  salary  and  plenty  of 
homaRe.  Sound  Rood?  It’s 
better  than  it  sounds. 

Box  1720 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ADVERTISING 
SALEkS  PROMOTION  SUPE^IVISOR 
Major  ChicaRO  comiiany  seeks  talented 
communicator  with  two  to  four  years 
solid  experience  and  ability  in  planninR 
and  executinR  advertisinR  and  sales 
promotion  proRrams.  Must  be  a  com¬ 
petent.  creative  writer  and  marketinR- 
oriented.  Excellent  opportunities  and 
benefits.  YounR,  aRRressive  staff ;  fine 
company.  Please  reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  PIRLOi 


Circulation 

YOUNG.  AGGRiSSIVE  MANAGER 
for  new  big-city,  general  interest 
weekly  in  Zone  5.  Goo<l  pay  for  a 
challenge.  Send  resume.  Box  1755,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM  wanted  by  26.500  I 
daily  in  air  eapanding  Zone  3  city.  ' 
If  you  are  a  young,  energetic,  circula-  , 
tion  man  experienced  in  motor  routes 
and  want  opportunity  for  advancement, 
send  complete  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to  Box  1835,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  under 
20,000  daily  in  t^art  Area  2.  Well 
organised  department  with  good  car-  I 
rier  setup  ne^s  replacement  for  “take-  ^ 
charge"  man  moving  up  to  larger  i 
newspaper.  Good  pay,  benefits  and  ' 
working  conditions.  Bo.x  1890,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  I 


THE  HARTIXIRI)  TIMES  is  expanding 
its  circulation  staff  because  of  the  new 
.Sunday  edition.  Excellent  opportunities 
for  aggressive,  hard-hitting.  sales- 
miniled  professional  circulators.  We 
need  experienced  circulation  district 
men  and  supervisors.  Good  salary,  all 
company  benefits,  paid  vacations,  etc. 
Call  John  R.  Callahan,  Assistant  to 
Publisher.  The  Hartford  Times.  (AC 
203t  249-8211  collect. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
California  daily  has  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  district  manager.  Should 
lie  strong  on  promotion  and  experienced 
in  carrier  boy  operation.  Salary,  and 
car  allowance.  This  is  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  good  promoter  with 
boys.  Write  Box  1862,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM—  does  not  necessarily 
nee<l  to  be  a  circulation  man.  Must  be 
outstanding  on  promotion  and  person¬ 
ality.  .''end  resume  of  qualifications  to 
K.  W.  Carrithers,  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
Peoria,  Illinois — 61601. 


MORNING.  EVENING  &  SUNDAY, 
locateil  Are.a  4.  needs  aggressive  man 
experience*!  in  all  aspects  of  circulation. 
Prefer  someone  from  small  or  medium- 
size  daily,  not  afraid  of  work.  Op- 
Iiortunity  to  take  over  department  in 
a  few  years.  Please  give  complete 
resume.  Box  1964.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adrertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Eight-paper  weekly  chain,  with  1500,- 
000  classified  sales,  needs  an  energetic, 
capable,  ambitious  classified  manager 
to  realize  the  unlimited  potential. 
Salary  based  on  ability  and  experience 
and  history  of  results.  Area  1.  Write 
Box  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Classified  Adrertising 

CLASSIHED  M.'XNAGER — Experiences! 
in  daily  and  shopper  field  who  is 
a  iiersonal  producer  and  who  can  also 
enthuse  and  encourage  sales  people  to 
produce  hard  sell  volume  under  adverse 
circumstances.  Salary,  commission. 
iKinus.  fringes.  Area  9.  Box  1916,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


THE  PUEBUl  ST.\R-JOL”RNAL  and 
Chieftain  have  an  opening  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  If  you  are 
interested  and  qualifieil,  write,  call  col¬ 
lect  or  apply  in  person  to  Fred  Jones. 
Advertising  Dir.,  Pueblo  Star-Journal 
and  Chieftain.  P.O.  Box  36,  Pueblo, 
Colorado — 81002:  or  telephone  (303)  ! 
,544-3.'>20. 


Dispatch 

EXPEIRIENCED  Dispatch  Department  • 
Manager  for  N.  Calif,  morning-evening  I 
dailies.  Send  resume  to  Box  1875,  Ed-  ; 
itor  &  Publisher.  j 


Display  Adrertising 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Self-start¬ 
ing  ad  salesman  experienced  in  com¬ 
petitive  selling.  Must  l>e  net  dresser 
with  sharp  personality.  Send  resumi 
to:  R.  W.  McComh,  Herald  &  News, 
P.O.  Box  31,  Livermore.  CA — 94550. 

RETAIL  AD 
SALESMAN 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
I  City  Times,  Oklahoma's  largest  and 
I  leading  newspapers,  have  an  opening 
!  for  a  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Elxcellent  working  conditions  in  one  of 
the  most  modern  plants  in  the  world. 

I  Excellent  fringe  benefits,  salary.  En- 
!  joy  living  in  progressive  Southwest, 
j  Must  have  1-3  years'  experience  in 
retail,  classified  or  national  advertising 
I  sales. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  write,  call 
collect  or  apply  in  person  to; 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  OKLAHOMAN  AND  TIMES 
500  N.  Broadway — (AC  406)  C7B  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  85126 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

for  top-notch  eastern  daily  in 
300,000  market.  Want  man 
streng  on  competitive  selling 
to  lead  program  for  large 
stores  and  then  follow 
through.  Will  work  directly 
with  top  management.  (Jood 
salary,  other  lienefits.  Our 
employees  know  of  this  ad. 


Classified 

MANAGER 

Rapidly-expanding  suburban  weekly 
newspaper  group,  current  circulation 
near  200.000,  has  opening  for  strongly- 
motivate*!  “take  charge”  man. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  administrator  experienced  in  all 
Iihases  of  department  management,  or¬ 
ganization,  supervision,  training  and 
planning.  Present  department  15  men. 
-Salary,  bonus,  car.  Chart  Area  5. 

.9'rrd  details  in  first  letter 

BOX  1848,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CLAS.SIFIED  MANAGER 
to  reorganize  and  expand  department 
for  mass  circulation  highly  responsive 
publication  in  large  Eastern  city.  We 
seek  a  top  newspaper  CM  who  is  an 
ace  salesman  himself,  as  well  as  sales 
manager  and  administrator.  Write  in 
confidence,  stating  background,  ex¬ 
perience.  and  sakary  desir^.  Box  1904, 
E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


Box  1825 
Editor  &  Publisher 


32,000  PLUS  DAILY  needs  3-to-5  year 
e.\perience<i  retail  ad  salesman  in  ex¬ 
cellent  market.  Good  salary,  fringe 
benefits,  commissions  available,  etc. 
We’ll  help  relocate.  Send  resume  to: 

I  Frank  E.  Bishop.  Advtg.  Dir.,  The 
Times  Herald,  Norristown,  Pa.,  19404. 


HARD-HITTING  AD  DIRECTOR  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  first-class  presenta¬ 
tions  for  professional  retailers,  and  at 
the  same  time  coordinate  local-retail 
team.  Smog-free  area,  fast-growing 
California  daily.  The  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  must  l)e  neat  in  appearance, 
well  spoken,  and  able  to  get  the  job 
done.  Excellent  working  conditions — 
opiwrtunity  to  move  up.  Age  is  no 
factor:  ability  to  perform  most  im¬ 
portant.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  GROUP  OF  DAILIES  has 
I  good  opening  for  advertising  manager. 

Community  of  15,000  population.  Fine 
I  advancement  opportunities.  Write;  A. 
j  V.  Lund,  General  Mgr.,  Shaw  News- 
I  pai>ers,  Dixon,  Illinois  61021. 


Display  Adrertising 

$12,000  +  FRINGE  BENEFITS  for 
creative  ad  sales|)er8on-arti8t  for  6,500 
offset  daily  who  can  plan  ad  cam¬ 
paigns,  design  layouts  and  do  freehand 
sketches.  Heart  of  hunting  and  fishing 
country:  college  town.  Write:  George 
Williams,  c/o  Pioneer,  Bemidji,  Minn. 
— 56601. 


WE  WANT  ONE  MORE  GOOD  MAN ! 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  join  a 
record-breaking  retail  advertising  staff 
in  beautiful  East  Tennessee.  Our  30.- 
000  morning-evening  combination 
serves  the  second  richest  market  in 
the  state.  If  you  have  a  positive  at¬ 
titude  and  believe  in  creative  selling 
we  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  car  allow¬ 
ance.  insurance,  vacation  and  monthly 
bonus.  Submit  your  complete  resume 
to:  John  E.  Fry.  Advertising  Dir.. 
Kingsport  Times-News,  220  E.  Market 
St..  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 


TOP  LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY  seeks 
advertising  director.  Sell,  layout,  direct 
sales  personnel.  Unlimit^  possibilities; 
Iiermanent  position;  salary  open.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  1870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for. daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


NEEDED :  Young,  energetic  display 
salesman.  Top  spot  on  our  staff  open 
for  good  man.  Afternoon  daily  located 
on  farthest  central  east  coast.  Write; 
Bob  T.aylor,  Daily  &  Sunday  Times. 
Melliourne.  Fla. — 32902.  No  'phone 
calls. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Layout 
exiierience.  givgetter,  for  .^-ilay  offset 
*laily.  Good  salary,  commission,  fringes. 
Send  full  details  ex|)erience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake. 
N.  Dak.— 58301. 


HERE'S  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY! 
Join  the  New  York  sales  staff  of  a 
major  newspaper  representative  firm 
selling  to  agencies  and  accounts.  We 
are  seeking  an  aggressive  salesman 
with  classified,  retail  or  national  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  exi>erience  whose  work 
record  will  liear  careful  screening  as  to 
background,  character  and  ability  to 
sell._  Contact  Paul  Kettenring,  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  750  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. — 10017 — in  confidence. 


DISPLAY  MAN  who  knows  what  it  is 
to  sell  under  pressure  in  a  highly 
competitive  area;  also  special  edition 
and  tap  man  accustomed  to  hard  sell. 
Salary,  commission,  bonus,  fringes 
Chart  Area  9.  Box  1917,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  distin¬ 
guished  ABC  N.Y.C.  weekly.  Salary 
$150  -f-  Commission  -|-  profit-sharing. 
Take  over  established  accounts. 
Resume.  Box  1910,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


AREA  EDITOR 

Rapidly-expanding  afternoon 
daily  in  Florida’s  capital  needs 
Area  Editor  adept  at  desk  work, 
writing  and  supervising  corre¬ 
spondents  from  12  neighboring 
counties.  Job  is  a  key  one  in 
sparking  continued  growth. 
Offset  newspajier  in  new  plant 
is  one  of  The  Knight  Group. 
Write:  William  M.  Phillips, 
Managing  Editor.  ’The  Democrat, 
P.O.  Box  990,  Tallahassee. 
Florida — 32302. 


OHIO  DAILY  needs  reporter  for  city 
and  courthouse  beat :  photography  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write:  Bucirrus 
Telegraph-Forum,  Bucyrus,  OH— 44820. 


Editorial 


MIDWEST  DAILY  in  relatively  small 
city  has  opening  for  general  reporter. 
Must  be  able  to  covei^— or  be  willing  to 
learn  how  to  cover — the  city  and  court¬ 
house  beat.  Please  write  details  about 
self  to  Box  1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  STAFFER— Find 
your  place  in  the  sun.  Come  to  Central 
Florida  and  the  fast-growing,  prize¬ 
winning  women’s  department  of  The 
Ledgrer.  Young  reporter-deekman,  with 
a  flair  for  imaginative  make-up  and 
bright  writing  needed.  Salary  based  oo 
experience,  ability.  Call  collect:  Sally 
Batson,  Women’s  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
Lakeland.  Fla.  (AC  813)  686-1151. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  preferably  under 
30,  well-grounded  in  all  major  sports, 
with  experience  in  feature  writing.  All 
day  work,  Monday  through  Friday.  C. 
C.  Johnson  Spink,  The  Sporting  News, 
2018  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
—63166. 


DESKMAN-REPORTEHt 
New  York  State’s  lively  capital  city 
p.m.  is  looking  for  a  rim  man  who 
would  like  to  break  up  the  desk  routine 
with  some  reporting  and/or  rewriting. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
(or  woman)  ixissibly  now  on  a  smaller 
paper  and  looking  to  broaden  his  or  her 
experience.  All  fringe  lienefits.  $155.60 
to  start  if  you  have  five  or  more  years’ 
experience.  Plenty  of  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Hopefully,  within  20 
months,  you  would  be  working  in  one 
of  the  finest  new  plants  (now  under 
construction)  in  the  country.  Send  full 
resume  to:  Robert  K.  Illingworth,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  News  E<litor,  The  Knicker- 
liocker  News.  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York — 12201. 

UKE  ’THE  SMELL  OF  LINIMENT? 
We  hope  so,  because  our  sportswriters 
dig  for  stories  in  locker  rooms  as  well 
as  on  the  field.  We  need  an  experienced 
8ix>rtswnter,  one  who  combines  color¬ 
ful  writing  with  respect  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  ’The  Evening  Press 
and  The  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton, 
New  York  13902, 


REPORTER — One  of  the  best  daily 
newspapers  in  New  Mexico  has  opening 
for  reporter  who  wants  good  paying 
job  in  lively  city  where  newsworthy 
things  happen.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resumi  and 
clips  to  Box  1847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  WANT  A  GIRL 
Motherhood  is  breaking  up  that  old 
gang  of  ours.  We’d  like  to  rebuild  with 
a  sharp  gal  for  general  assignment. 
We  are  one  of  the  big  p.m.'s  in  the 
East,  and  stress  quality  local  report¬ 
ing.  Box  1851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Pa.  daily  of 
17,000.  Excellent  community — good 
growth  potential.  .Send  full  information 
including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB? 
flVe've  got  ’em  aplenty) 

News  Department  of  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  top  competitive  daily — with  a 
staff  of  more  than  60 — is  setting  up 
four  new  beats  and  two  additional 
desks. 

Reporters  and  copy  e<litors  of  talent 
and  experience  will  find  both  challenge 
and  reward  here.  We  are  expanding — 
not  just  plugging  holes.  Box  1854,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


WRITING  EXPERT 
Or,  even  better,  a  reporter.  Large 
Zone  2  p.m.  has  a  spot  in  general  as¬ 
signment,  would  like  to  fill  it  with  a 
high-imtential  person;  if  two  show  up. 
we’ll  hire  both.  Box  1849,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GE3IERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
experienced,  25-35,  for  Catholic  weakly. 
Zone  2.  Must  be  self-starter  In  tuna 
with  changing  Church.  Vatican  II 
Documents  and  current  social  problems. 
Salary  commensurate  with  sseparienee 
and  talent.  Send  reanm4  in  confidence 
to  Box  1745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  scholaatie  beat 
on  dynamic  Zona  2  p.m.  Opportunity  to 
write  column,  laam  page  makeup.  You 
would  be  joining  live-wire  S-man  staff 
which,  before  long,  will  be  working  in 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
new  plants  in  the  nation.  All  fringe 
l)enefiu.  Send  complete  resumd  ts  Box 
1846,  Bklitor  St  Publisher, 


EDITOR/WRITER 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  capable 
young  writer  or  editor  who  is  looking 
for  a  challenging  career  with  plenty 
of  room  to  advance.  National  business 
magazine  in  the  restaurant  field  seeks 
a  pro<luctive  self-starter  with  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  year  or  more  in  the  field 
of  written  communications.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  benefits.  Located  in 
beautiful  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Send 
reaum6  and  writing  samples  to  E.  I.  P.. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  1648,  Madison,  Wise. — 
r:i7()1. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR,  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  write:  at  least  two  or 
three  years'  experience:  minimum  scale 
$207.00  for  37%  hour  week  with  five 
years  experience.  Excellent  vacation, 
pension  and  other  benefits.  Write: 
Personnel  Dir.,  Globe-Democrat,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 63101. 


REPORTERS,  SPORTS  OR  GENERAL 
Beginning  and  experienced  journalists 
will  be  considered  for  positions  on 
growing  morning  and  evening  staffs  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Good  salary,  liberal 
fringe  )>enefita,  congenial  colleagues. 
Enjoy  a  pleasant  city  in  the  heart  of 
Northland  with  all  the  attributes  of  big- 
city  living.  Send  resume  to  Kenneth 
Tinderholm,  Personnel  Mgrr.,  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune,  Duluth, 
MN— 55801. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  progressive 
semi-weekly  in  booming  college  com¬ 
munity.  Chance  to  develop  real  news¬ 
paper,  ofTset,  with  full-color  capabil¬ 
ities.  Excellent  pay  and  advancement 
opportunities.  Phone  or  write;  Moor¬ 
head  Valley  Times,  Box  857,  Moor¬ 
head.  Minn.  56560.  (AC  218)  236-5010. 


DESKMAN-TRAINEE  to  split  time  be¬ 
tween  copy  desk  and  news  beat  on 
p.m.  daily  in  hot  news  city.  $120-a- 
week  plus  fringes.  College  and  some 
exi>erience  re<juire<l.  Write  to  Enoch 
Shenton,  Daily  News,  Newport,  R.I.— 
02.S40. 


REPORTERS-COPY  EDITORS 
The  Sun-Telegram  is  interested  in 
hearing  from  individuals  looking  for 
a  career  on  one  of  So.  California’s 
most  progressive  daily  newspapers. 
Strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  in- 
depth  reiK>rting  enhanced  by  style  and 
quality  of  writing  as  well  as  careful 
news  editing  and  imaginative  presenta¬ 
tion.  Lilieral  employee  benefits.  All 
applications  will  be  acknowledged. 
Send  resum5  to  Personnel  Dir.,  The 
Sun-Telegram,  399  No.  "D"  St.,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif. — 92401. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  outstanding 
offset  weekly.  Top  salary  for  dedicated, 
top  man.  Contact:  Malcolm  Coe,  Henry 
County  Journal.  Bassett,  Va.  24005. 


OPENING  JANUARY  1— Editorial  as¬ 
sistant,  lil)eral  church  tabloid,  weekly. 
Forget  the  word  "church" — this  is  a 
swinging  place,  and  we  don’t  want  a 
gung-ho  fanatic,  just  a  sharp  young 
writer  gal  who’ll  double  as  gal  Friday 
for  great  staff  of  ex-newsmen.  Fair 
pay — excellent  conditions  and  benefits 
— happy  surroundings —  delightful 
place.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  fully.  Box 
1865,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR — No.  2  position  open  on  lead¬ 
ing  national  business  magazine.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  qualified  jour¬ 
nalist  with  newspaper  or  publication 
experience.  Must  be  an  idea  man  and 
capable  writer  and  a  top  performer. 
Upper  Midwest  location.  Write,  en¬ 
duing  resum4,  to:  Personnel  Dept., 
Ojibway  Press,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. — 
55802. 


FOOD  EDITOR — Top  metropolitan 
paper.  Zone  2.  seeking  outstanding  food 
editor — male  or  female — with  ex^lent 
credentials  and  above-average  writing 
ability.  Send  resum4  (but  no  samples) 
and  salary  desired.  Box  1882,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  general  re¬ 
porting  and  editorial  work.  Join  Mary¬ 
land’s  fastest-growing  twice-weekly 
newspaper.  Call  or  write:  The  Carroll 
County  Times,  Westminster,  Md.  21157. 
Ph:  1-301-848-4400. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7,  and 
8.  Eixperienced  or  qualified  b^inners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  reeum4, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  HI. — 60603. 


REPORTER  with  potential  to  move  up  ; 
quickly  to  copy  editor’s  spot  on  good, 
small  daily  in  northern  N.J.  Good  pay, 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Write  | 
Box  1889,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Life-time  Opportunity 

l-arge,  well-established,  financially 
strong,  metropolitan  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  market  offers  life-time  op¬ 
portunity  to  an  editor  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  fire,  know-how,  leadership 
ability  and  a  fierce  determination  to 
help  mold  an  otherwise  good  news¬ 
paper  into  a  GREAT  one.  Com¬ 
plete  editorial  responsibility  with 
commensurate  salary  and  all 
fringe  benefits.  Staff  numbers 
about  160.  Sound,  aggressive,  co- 
oi>erative  management  team  makes 
this  position  one  where  great 
achivement  is  within  reasonable 
reach  to  an  editor  with  talent  and 
energy.  Our  key  people  know  of 
this  ad.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Publisher: 

Box  I860 

Editor  &  Publisher 


NEARLY  $10.000-A-YEAR  to  sUrt— if 
you  are  a  reporter  with  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  daily  of  comparable  size. 
We  have  immediate  opening  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  73,000  circu¬ 
lation,  evening  daily,  35-hour  week, 
excellent  working  conditions.  Send 
resume  including  educational  back¬ 
ground,  exi)erience,  present  salary  and 
references  to  Box  1S68,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  GROUP  needs  gen¬ 
eral  news  director.  (Community  of  10,- 
000  population.  Advancement  opportun¬ 
ities.  Write:  A.  V.  Lund,  General 
Mgr.,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illin¬ 
ois  61021. 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  coordinate  new  op¬ 
erations  at  leading  university,  north¬ 
eastern  New  York,  fbcperienced  re- 
jtorter,  writer,  editor  with  ability  to 
innovate  and  work  effectively  with 
others  in  growing  public  relations  of¬ 
fice.  Excellent  newly  revised  fringe 
benefits.  Prefer  applicants  from  Clhart 
Areas  1,  2.  Apply  with  resum4  and 
letter  telling  how  you  qualify.  Box 
1883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  A  YOUNG. 

QUALIFIED.  AMBITIOUS 
DESK  MAN 

World's  greatest  thoroughbred  racing 
newspaper,  in  Zone  2,  offers  a  position 
on  its  copy  desk  to  a  young  man  who 
will  not  be  content  to  remain  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Knowledge  of  racing 
helpful  but  not  essential.  We  want  a 
man  who  can  read  copy  and  write 
heads,  and  do  both  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately.  Congenial  atmosphere— Guild 
scale — other  advantages.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  go  places  with  a  news¬ 
paper  which  thinks  "young"  despite 
its  many  years  in  the  field.  Write  im¬ 
mediately  to  Box  1888,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  major  news  sources 
and  some  sports  on  7,000  circulation 
daily  in  10,000  population  city  in  midst 
of  Michigan’s  renowned  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation.  Good  chance  for  advancement  to 
assist  editor.  Cadillac  (Mich.  49601)  Ev¬ 
ening  News. 


NEWS  EDITOR’S  POSmON— If  you 
like  to  write  profusely  and  see  your 
efforts  in  print,  take  responsibility  for 
news  content  of  this  modern,  offset 
Indiana  county-seat  weekly,  write  Box 
1899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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I  COPY  EDITORS  | 

lillH 

One  of  the  nation’s  leading  a.m.  metropolitan  newspapers  is  search¬ 
ing  for  newspapermen  who  take  pride  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
a  well-edited  newspaper.  No  paragraph  hangers  here;  no  universal 
desk;  no  wire  tape:  no  time  clocks.  We  have  three  wire  services  and 
a  local  staff  of  60  reporters  covering  two  states  and  Washington. 

This  output  must  be  judged,  edited,  and  molded  into  an  exceptional 
typographical  package  each  day  by  national,  foreign  and  area  desk 
editors. 


Illness  of  a  key  editor  has  created  a  vacancy.  Interested?  Some 
desk  experience  a  must — not  enough  to  ingrain  bad  habits,  but 
enough  to  prove  you’re  a  dedicated  rather  than  a  casual  copy  editor. 
Master’s  degree  preferred  but  not  required. 

Oh  yes,  the  pay  is  first-rate  for  first-rate  people;  and  we  have  some 
fun  working,  too. 

Send  particulars  to: 

BOX  1900,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FAMILY  LIVING 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  | 
Someone  with  imagination  needed  to 
report  family  living  and  general  as¬ 
signment  news.  Challenging  opening  I 
with  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  rapidly- 
expanding  regional  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  pay  and  benefits.  Opportunity  to 
further  your  education  at  nearby 
Southern  Illinois  University.  (k>ntact 
John  C.  Gardner,  Southern  Illinoisan, 
Carbondale,  Ill.— 62901.  (AC  618)  649- 
5391. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  man  or  woman, 
with  editing  and  layout  experience,  to 
taka  responsibility  for  news,  features 
and  photos  in  one  of  America’s  "last 
frontiers.”  We  want  more  than 
’routine’  coverage ;  we  need  someone 
who  can  dig  into  community  problems, 
crime  and  skulduggery  while  recording 
the  continuing  process  of  change  and 
progress  in  a  region  famous  for  color¬ 
ful  stories.  Write;  Managing  Editor, 
Times-News.  Kingsport,  Tenn.— 37660. 


TOP  general  assignment  reporter;  also 
deskraan  who  can  write  sharp,  fast 
heads  neede<i  by  rapidly-growing  daily 
20  miles  east  of  Cleveland  in  second 
fastest-growing  county  in  U.S.  Young, 
aggressive  staff :  one  of  four  papers  in 
dynamic  chain.  Potential  excellent. 
Good  salary,  top  benefits  for  the  right 
I  liersons.  Write:  James  K.  Collins,  Ed¬ 
itor.  The  News-Herald.  P.O.  Box  851, 

,  Willoughby,  Ohio— 44094.  (AC  216) 
94’2-2100. 


MALE  OR  F'EMALE— Be  where  the 
action  is.  N.Y.C.  top  ABC  hard-hitting, 
prize-winning  (59)  weekly  needs  top 
general  assignment  reporter.  Salary 
open.  Resume.  Box  1902,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO 

SPECIAL 

A.SSIGNMENT 

WRITERS  ,  .  ,  for  political 
and  depth  reporting,  research 
for  editorials,  and  feature 
writing. 

The  pick  of  our  writing  jobs 
for  two  skillful  reporters, 
young  or  old,  male  or  female. 
Must  be  able  to  organize,  dig. 
interview,  and  write  to  keep  a 
group  of  the  nation’s  leading 
suburban  newspapers  moving 
:iheud. 

Our  steady  growth  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  market  has  creat^ 
these  jobs  with  the  suburban 
papers  that  this  year  won  first 
for  general  excellence  in  both 
the  nation  and  the  state. 

We  pay  and  promote  on  merit 
only.  We’ll  match  our  salary 
scale  and  fringe  benefits 
against  any  in  the  suburban 
newspaper  industry. 

BOX  1909. 

EDITOR  A  PITBLISHER 
CHART  AREA  5 


STATEHOUSE 

AND 

BUREAU  MANAGER 

THESE  TWO  JOBS  are  open 
for  qualified  young  men  who 
care  and  want  to  work  for  a 
quality,  medium-sized  paper  in 
Ohio. 

Previous  Statehouse  corre¬ 
spondent  promoted  to  city  ed¬ 
itor  and  previous  bureau  man¬ 
ager  elevated  to  state  editor. 

Box  1912 

Editor  &  Publisher 


MIAMI 

I  And  The  Miami  Herald  keep  growing! 
As  the  winter  season  arrives,  the  out¬ 
look  is  bright  indeed.  In  turn,  The 
Herald’s  reporting  and  editing  staffs 
grow.  If  you  are  a  competent,  experi¬ 
enced  writer-reporter  or  an  alert,  sharp 
copy  erlitor  and  would  like  to  become 
part  of  this  warm  beehive  of  activity, 
please  air-mail  your  credentials  to  John 
McMulIan,  Ebcecutive  Editor.  The  Miami 
Herald,  Miami,  ^a. — 33101. 


TALENTED  WRITER  needed  to  tackle 
serious  assignments  for  a  33,000  a.m. 
daily  90-minutes  from  two  eastern 
metropolitan  areas.  You’ll  join  an  ex- 
tierienced  staff  with  pride  in  producing 
a  modern,  aggressive  newsi>aper.  (jood 
learning-earning  opportunity  and  ex¬ 
cellent  long-term  career  possibilities; 
ideal  community  for  a  man  with  a 
family.  Write  today  to  Box  1915,  Ed- 
I  itor  &  Publisher. 

I  PACTFIC  NORTHWEST  prize-winning 
I  weekly,  near  state  capital,  seeks  young, 

I  ambitious  news  editor.  Position  in- 
1  cludee  photography,  reporting,  and  ed¬ 
itorial  writing.  Assistant  takes  care  of 
society  and  correspondence.  Send 
resume  to  965  S.  Sherman,  Albany, 
Oreg.— 97321. 


LEADING  ZONE  2  A.M.— 40,000— 
seeks  general  assignment  reimrter  and 
deskman,  at  least  3  years’  exi>erience. 
We’re  No.  I  and  seek  personnel  to 
match.  Pay  dependent  on  ability.  Send 
reeumi,  samples.  Box  1908.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


VERSA’nUB  YOUNG  EDITOR  with 
35mm  camera  capability  to  join  staff 
of  northern  Illinois  weekly  group. 
County  news  beat.  Satisfactory  salary, 
expenses  and  unusual  employee  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  offered  to  the  right  person. 
Send  brief  resume  with  samples  and 
wage  expectations  to;  Elditorial  Di¬ 
rector.  iHiton  Publications,  Box  46, 
Rochelle,  Illinois — 61068. 


DESKMAN  needed  for  Mexican  border 
paper.  Apply:  Managing  Editor,  Val¬ 
ley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas — 

78550. 
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HKir  Vlt  ANTEI) 

OfH’rators—Marhinixlx 


HKIJ*  'WANTED 

Pressman— Sterpotypers 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Promotion 


Reporter - 
Writer  • 

Niow  V«»rli  City 

If  SOU  hj\r  >«iir  jonrn.tli-m  tr.'in- 

ing  lM*hin«J  >ou  (f%rn  it  r«-enll»  t  .  .  . 

If  %mi  art"  l«>  lak<*  off  t*n  a  int  an* 

ineftil  ^riling  rarrfr  .  .  .  ha>f  an 

r\<itinu  oiMit  on  our  rapitlh  •rxpatidinu 
labittid. 

are  a  \rw  ^  ork-haM'd  piddt'luT  in 
r\i“t»*nrr  oxtp  ta  >t*ar«.  Our  rtiii'lanl 
gri»H(h  ran  offrr  >011  rarrrr  Vkilh  advance- 
niriit. 

S#*nd  rrsumr  and  natary  n-quirrmt-ntn  l« 
Bon  1H«*8 

Ktlilor  A  l'iibli«h«*r 


COPY  EDITOR 

Qualified  to  handle  Iwth 
local  and  wire  copy;  some 
makeu)!  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Pulitzer  prize-winniiiR 
Southern  California  after¬ 
noon  newspaper.  Send  full 
details  first  letter  to  Nor¬ 
man  A.  Cherniss,  Box  792, 
Riveiside,  Calif.  92502. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  Benenil 
news  coverajre  an<l  some  assistance  in 
8|s>rts  on  awanl-winninir  newspaiier  of 
5.SOO  circulation  in  iirojrressive  north¬ 
eastern  Iniliana  city  of  S.5O0  )K>puIa- 
tion.  Top  pay:  hospital  anil  surtrical 
plan:  lilieral  irroup  life  insurance  and 
excellent  i>ension  plan,  ls>th  fully  com- 
pany-paiil.  Meal  working  conditions  in 
modern  eiiuiinieil  anil  air-conilitioneil 
plant:  2  week's  vacation.  Write  details: 
strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
Banner.  Bluffton,  Ind.  46714. 

AREA  EDITOR  Desk  work,  writimr. 
and  sui>ervisin>r  corresiKindents  in  6 
counties :  also  feature  writinir.  Grow- 
inir  afternoon  and  Sunday  morninc 
offset  daily  in  ideal  colletre  town  of 
12. otto.  Write:  Enos  Swain.  Advocate- 
Messentrer.  Danville.  Ky.  4(i422. 


EDITOR  for  .7.200  six-day  Missouri 
offset  newspaiier,  prize-winnintt  daily. 
Must  know  wire  and  makeup:  emphasis 
on  local  coveraire.  YounR  man  lixikinir 
for  resiionsibility :  chance  to  move  up. 
Salary  commensurate  with  e\I>erience : 
fringes:  opiiortunity  to  advance.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1911.  Blitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  TV- 
Radio  station.  .Air  work  not  reiiuireil. 
Nine-man  department.  GimsI  salary.  I.,en 
Colliy,  News  Director.  KCRG-TV.  , 
Cellar  Rapids,  Iowa  .72404. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  wanteil  for  lead¬ 
ing  trade  matrazine  in  the  photiK 
Itraphic  industry.  Puhlication  is  owneil 
and  manatreil  hy  national  trade  as¬ 
sociation.  Must  be  colleife  irraduate. 
preferably  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
advertisinir.  or  marketinir.  Previous  ex- 
lierience  not  reiiuireil.  but  some  knowl- 
eilire  of  Tihotoirraphy  would  lie  helpful. 
Box  1997,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SPtlRTS  WRITER  :  ex|ierienceil  de- 
sireil.  Opixirtunity  to  cover  colletre, 
hiirh  si'hiKil  and  major  leairue  s|M>rts: 
will  wr.rk  with  3-man  staff  doinir  lay¬ 
out.  he.ads.  plus  in-ilepth  writing. 
Southeastern,  Pa.  Send  resume  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  1914.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 


PHOTON  OPERATOR  for  offset 
daily:  union  shop:  3  to  11  shift:  scale:  \ 
$3,145.  Healthy  climate— new  plant,  i 
Write  Norris  Archer.  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  8S,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 


no 


MAN  WHO  KNOWS  LINOFILM  key¬ 
boards  and  photo-unit  maintenance  for 
I.T.U.  shop.  Apply :  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 

IMMEDIATE  OPEINING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  leiral. 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  55616. 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR,  experienced: 
capable  of  settinK  ads  without  mark¬ 
up:  or  will  train  printer  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertisinir  Services. 
Inc..  564  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago.  III. 
60606.  Ph:  (3121  263-3073. 

OPERATO'R-COMPOSITOR  :  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


RETIRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining  our  Linos  and  Intertypes?  Age 
no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas!  Herald. 

PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  most 
modern  North  Jersey  offset  plant.  Fidl 
and  part-time :  day  and  night  shifts. 
Rest  working  conditions.  Excellent  pay. 
Terrific  opportunity.  Call  Bill  Miller 
(2101  667-2200 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotype  orierators  and  doormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Boh  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald. 
38S79  Mentor  Ave. .  Willoughby.  Ohio 
44094.  (2161  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 


Photography 

(21  PHOTOGRAPHERS  for  metro¬ 
politan  area  6-dav  daily.  Should  know 
Scan-A-Graver.  Write:  George  Bond, 
Managing  Editor.  Northern  Va.  Sun, 
3409  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. — 
22210. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  news  and 
publications  photographer  at  20,000 
state  university.  Excellent  darkrixim 
facilities,  equipment.  Full  emidoyee 
lienefits.  Send  resume,  examples  to 
Don  Peterson.  Division  of  University 
Relations.  Northern  Illinirs  University. 
DeKall).  Illinois  60115. 


Pressman— -Steretttypers 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  man  exiteri- 
enced  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Benefits  and 
living  in  the  growth  center  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Call  collect  (305)  322-2611,  or 

write  E'resl  W'ells.  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  The  SanfopI  Herald.  Sanford. 
E'la.  .32771. 


PRE.SSMAN.STEKEOTYPEK- 
JOURNEYMAN 
3-Unit  letterpress.  Mixlern  plant  less 
than  two  years  old.  Excellent  lienefits. 
37*.li  hour  week.  Recreational  and  etl- 
ncational  center.  Contact  .lames  K. 
Adams.  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carlxm- 
dale.  Ill.  6'2901.  (AC  61.9)  549-.7391. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRE.SSMAN.  capable. 
1-unit  Color  King.  Six-day  daily:  gixxl 
working  conditions :  gixxl  town  anil 
climate.  Call  .Tix*  Moore  (AC  602)  44.7- 
3.333.  or  P.O.  Box  312,  Pre.scott.  Ariz. 
— S6301. 

PRESSMEN — Immediate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  3K-hour  week: 
holidays:  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
11 1 1  S.  Broadway,  Ixts  Angeles.  Caiif.,  . 
900.54.  (AC  213)  748-.3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  bv  Production  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  Strike 
in  active  progress  at  this  establishment. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Ehnployer  ' 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET— Goss  i 
Urbanite.  Want  offset  pressman  with 
camera  knowledge.  9,500  daily  in  Cen-  ' 
tral  California.  Union  shop.  Letter- 
press-.Stereo  experience  helpful  next 
eight  months.  Write  Jack  Banks,  P.O.  [ 
Box  7S0.  Watsonville.  Calif. — 95076.  ' 


PRESSMEN  —Well  letterpress  experi¬ 
ence —  for  large,  expanding  suburban 
daily.  Zone  2.  Day  work :  top  wages : 
benefits.  Air-mail  details  and  telephone 
number.  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STEREOTYPEHIS — Experienced  jour¬ 

neymen  stereotypers  for  union  ^op. 
Excellent  scale  and  fringes.  Send  com-  i 
plete  resume  to:  Alan  Wilson,  Employee  I 
Relations  Department,  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  Times  (jompany,  525  W. 
Broadway.  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experienced 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman :  non¬ 
union  ietterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders:  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  60554. 

PRESSMAN.  COMBINATION  MAN. 
experienced  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale: 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
sickness,  medical,  major  medical — full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shape.  Seashore  community :  excelient 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher.  Area  1. 

COMBINATION  JOURNEYMAN— Goss 
double  width  straightline:  Wood  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Zone  5.  Liberal  pension 
and  hospital  plans.  Box  1784,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  with 
experience  in  all  phases  of  pressroom 
management :  Hoe  Colormatic  Press. 
Top  fringes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Morning-evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper:  located  in  Zone 
3.  Send  complete  background  and  ex- 
Iierience  to  Box  1776,  Editor  tc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  tor  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5262  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Press  Room  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  capable, 
experienced,  for  top-notch  reproduction. 
Zone  I.  Excellent  wages.  Box  1582, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Printers 


SHOP  SUPERINTENDENT  for  .9..700 
circulation  semi-weekly.  Pre.sently  hot- 
metal:  converting  to  offset  within  a  j 
year:  so  need  man  experienced  in  olLset  ' 
production  to  hell)  in  organizing 
change-over.  Box  1894,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TAPE  PUNCHERS,  ad  and  page  make¬ 
up.  for  offset.  I.T.U.  shop.  Apply:  Abe 
Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif. 
94501. 

SUPERVISOR  for  offset  composing 
room  of  widely-known  suburban  weekly 
group.  Outstanding  community.  Op¬ 
portunity  with  firm  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  unusual  momentum.  Box  1698, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com- 
ix>sing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-type  processes :  7-day  evening 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Midwest.  Good  | 
saiary  with  best  of  fringe  benefits, 
including  substantial  pension.  Submit 
resume  listing  past  tierformanoes. 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  SUBURB  offset  typsetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful:  able  to  handle  wo¬ 
men.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


Promotion 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Northeastern  newspaiier  has  excellent 
opiKirtunity  for  broadly  exiierienced 
man  in  all  phns<‘s  of  promotion  activ¬ 
ities.  Should  have  a<lminlstrative  skills. 
Re|H)rt  directly  to  publisher.  .Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  ASSLSTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
j  Young,  some  experience  copy,  layout. 
I  production,  e<litorial  promotion.  News¬ 
paiier  background  a  must.  Chart  Area 
2.  Salary  in  five-figures.  Move  up  soon. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1880,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Puldic  Relations 

WRITER-PRODUerriON  MAN  to  man- 
age  branch  public  relations  office  in 
major  midwest  university  city.  Share 
in  earnings.  Former  student  same  type 
of  school  preferred.  Write  full  resum4 
to  Box  1789,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IS  GROWING 
And  so  is  opportunity  with  a  growing 
company  in  a  rapidly-expanding  metals 
industry.  Based  in  Region  2.  this  con¬ 
cern  is  seeking  career-bent  writers  for 
headquarters  and  field  opportunities  in 
its  large  and  diversified  public  relations 
department.  Send  resumes'  and  writing 
samples  (which  will  lie  returned)  to 
Box  1866,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Public  Relations 
Associate  Eiditor 
To  $7500 

Ideal  opiKD’tunity  for  personable* 
creative  jral  with  exiH'rience  and/or 
journalism  major.  Must  l>e  able  to 
handle  industrial  house  or^ran 
(news,  pictures  and  layout)  press 
releas<*s;  >;o(m1  typinjr  essential 

For  the  ri^ht  «:al  this  olfers  op¬ 
portunity  with  international  com¬ 
pany  locat^nl  in  the  new  Madison 
Square  (Janlen  c«>mi  lex.  N.Y.C. 

For  appointment: 

(212)  790-1473 

.-in  I’Qual  Emf'loyer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Account  Executive 
Starting  Salary  to  $20,000 

Reporter-Writer 
Starting  Salary  to  $15,000 

Needed  by  one  of  Detroit's  largest 
public  relations  agencies.  We  serve 
national  and  local  industrial,  finan¬ 
cial.  consumer  and  cultural  ac- 
i  counts. 

You  must  be  top-calibre  versatile 
writer,  capable  of  digging,  writing 
in  any  subject  area,  with  strong 
news  and  feature  sense. 

Potential,  if  e.xceptional,  may  ho 
considered  in  place  of  experience. 

All  replies  will  be  acknowletlged. 

Box  1858,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Salesmen 

'  DIGITAL  OPTICS  CORP.,  developer 
'  and  manufacturer  of  electronic  prob¬ 
lem-solving  systems  for  composing 
room  operation,  is  expanding  its  salse 
organization.  Oiienings  in  Middlewest 
'  and  Northeast  for  men  with  newspaper 
I  production  and  sales  ex[>erience.  ^cel- 
lent  salary  and  incentives  plus  manage¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Send  full  resum4 
i  to  John  L.  Peterson,  Vice  Presidsnt- 
I  Marketing,  Digital  Optics  Corp.,  ZSO- 
George  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

'  08901. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE,  East 
I  Coast.  Must  have  working  knowledge 
;  of  photo-composition  input  and  output 
devices.  Management  growth  opttortun- 
,  ity  for  right  man.  Box  1884  ^itor  ft 
'  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Available 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


.4cadpmic 

JOURNALISM  PROKESSOR.  TO.  troml 
heiilth;  extensive  newspaiier  and  teach¬ 
ing  exjierience.  Former  president  AEJ. 
KTA.  See  "Who’s  Who.”  George  E. 
Simmons.  2439  Nashville  Ave.,  New 
Orleans.  La.— 701  la 


Adminintratire 

PUIILISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Puhlishine  exjierience  in  all  phases  of 
daily  newspai>er  manaRement  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Successful  profit  record  in  daily 
field  ranRinR  from  7,600  to  50,000 
circulation.  Wide  exiierience  in  negoti¬ 
ations  with  all  newspaper  unions. 
Practical,  working  experience  in  all 
departments.  College — no  degree.  Ehtcel- 
lent  references.  Box  1872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Ex|ierienced  all  departments.  Sol)er, 
late  40's.  Sincere  and  ready.  Excel  in 
liersonal  leadership  an<l  reliable  in¬ 
itiative.  Will  accept  salary  and  small 
l)ercentage  of  gross  profits.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  4  or  6.  Box  1903,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Artists 

ARTIST,  exjierienced  in  every  phase 
of  e<litorinl  newspa|>er  art,  excelling 
in  design  and  layout.  Now  18  years' 
with  350,000  circulation  daily.  Desires 
move  to  direct  staff  of  progressive 
journal  considering  fresh  approach  in 
art.  design,  layout  and  tyisrgraphical 
make-up.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

WOMAN  REPORTER  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  Bkut  Coast  metro  daily,  or 
TV  newswriting.  Experience:  2  years' 
daily  suburban  and  wire  service. 
M.S.J.  Box  18'i9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  PAGE  DULLT  Then  I  am 
your  man.  Ebepert  layouts,  si)orta 
writer,  photographer.  26,  married.  Box 
1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITING  position  sought  by 
college  graduate.  25,  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism.  Extensive  knowledge  of 
sports.  Box  1117.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRACK  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
age  35,  with  15  years'  experience  all 
phases  of  newspapering.  Three-year 
national  award-winner  for  editorial 
ability,  courage;  winner  of  NNA  Her¬ 
rick  award  for  community  service: 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Courage  in 
Journalism;  subject  of  numerous  E&P 
articles.  Open  to  challenging  position 
in  Areas  1.  2.  5.  9.  relating  to  state, 
national,  international  affairs  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  complete,  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  of  complicated  issues.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  covering  politics,  govern¬ 
ment  operations,  national  resources. 
Family  man,  but  willing  to  travel. 
Send  all  replies  to  J.  R.  Freeman. 
P.O.  Box  173,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 
12019. 


Pressman— -Stereotypers 

E.XPERIENCED  WEB-OFFSET  press¬ 
man,  camera,  stripper,  desires  job  as 
foreman  in  small  daily  or  weekly  plant. 
Area  5.  Box  1697,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  Gou  Unitube.  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  6  preferred.  Write 
Box  1436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Printers 

PRINTER  seeks  responsible  position. 
Photo  composition  and  hot  metal, 
special  training;  two  years’  college. 
Box  1763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— Latest 
technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progressive  newspaper.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1516.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Printers 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years'  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 
(216)  943-7256 


FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
comiiosing  room.  12  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Ceenbination  floorman  and 
Linotype  operator  including  TTS  com¬ 
puter  typesetting  operation.  Top  offers 
only — I^g  Island  preferred  :  consider 
Areas  1  and  2,  Box  1567,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR-WRITER  desires  stimulating 
PR/publication  post;  experienced  all 
phases.  Box  1837,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  WRITER  ex-  g 
perienced  in  features,  column,  report-  s 
ing,  copy  writing,  promotions.  Needs  g  Name- 
challenge— wants  travel.  Reply  Box  g 
1879,  &litor  &  Publisher. 


C.irculation 

ATTENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER! 
Ibtperienced  circulation  manager  de¬ 
sires  managership  in  New  England 
area  offering  challenge.  Qualifications: 
38  years  old,  married,  4  children;  12 
years’  experience  both  daily  and  Sunday 
operation  on  a.m.  and  p.m.  publica¬ 
tions:  thorough  A.B.C.  knowledge. 
Top  referenens.  Salary  open  to  discus¬ 
sion.  Box  1843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  KNOWLEDGEABLE,  well- 
trained  on  25,000  circulation  patter; 
seek  chance  to  prove  self  with  growing  i 
concern,  San  Francisco  area.  Box  1857, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  THINKING  OF  MAKING 
a  change  in  management?  I  nee«l  a 
challenge.  Former  CM  now  stagnate*! 
on  large  metro.  College.  Positive  and 
aggressive.  Box  1906.  Eklitor  A  Pul)- 
lisher. 


UNTAPPED  SPORTS  MARKET 
Veteran  journalist,  widely-traveled,  will 
cover  major  international  sports  events 
in  Europe  for  your  paper:  winter 
sttorts,  golf.  Grand  Prix,  track,  tennis, 
horse  racing.  Soccer,  etc.  Particulars, 
rates  upon  request.  Box  1873,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Address- 


1  City- 


State- 


-Zip  Code- 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSWOMAN 
desires  more  congenial  post.  Prefers 
Zones  9-7-8.  Available  after  Jan.  1. 
Box  1859,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

"THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH’’— 
Fbiperienced  Washington  writer  (news- 
paiwrs-public  relations)  3t8.  MS-J.  seeks 
new  Washington  job  in  January.  Box 
1896,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


■  By- 


Clossificotion. 
Copy - 


YOUNG  REPORTER  wants  to  cover 
to<lay’s  biggest  story— racial  problems 
in  the  city.  Box  1901,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


bkfdleueumi  iidkieli  xsteo  s  bgsrrithl. 
oeselgkjol  dsie  kv  vumi  zlsio  Iwdliultbl. 
Box  1913,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertising 

LET’S  INCREASE  YOUR  LINAGE 
Am  a  gal.  experienced,  hard  worker, 
with  the  ability  and  know-how.  Prefer 
small  Southwestern  daily.  Box  1836, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Another  said  this  of  Andr6  Bacon : 
".  .  .  frank,  honest  and  knotvs  how  to 
get  right  to  the  point  of  any  problem. 
Today,  our  company  is  using  many  of  his 
ideas  .  .  .  knows  how  to  increase  business 
and  net  profits.” 

As  your  Advertising  Director,  Andr4 
Baron  will  give  you  results  instead 
of  excuses.  If  you’re  not  prepared  to 
talk  salary  and  incentive  in  the  high 
teens,  save  your  postage.  Box  1869, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

MY  WRITING  IS  STRONG  and  flex¬ 
ible:  photograph,  edit,  layout.  Looking 
for  magazine  or  PR  challenge  In  N.Y.C. 
Metro,  publicity  experience.  College 
daily  managing  editor.  Sitecial  interests 
in  arts,  hut  area  wide  open.  Graduate 
U69  University  of  Wisconsin  ESiglish- 
Journalism.  Available  February.  Box 
1120,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

NEED  A  STRINGER  or  correspondent 
in  Madrid?  American  photo- journalist, 
currently  residing  in  Spanish  capital, 
seeks  assignments  this  area.  Contact 
Box  1841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

COMPOSITOR  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wants  opportunity  to  learn  ma¬ 
chinist’s  trade  under  journeyman  ma¬ 
chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  North  16th 
St..  Cambridge.  Ohio— 43725.  Ph:  (614) 
432-6146. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  desires  day  situation  ; 
19  years’  in  newspaper/ trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male.  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Pressman— Stereotypers 

EXPERIENCED.  QUALIFIED,  man¬ 
agement-oriented  press-foreman  avail¬ 
able.  Combination  experience — unique 
qualifications.  Prefer  medium  to  small 
daily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
1726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  n'jmber  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run;  Times 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  A  PUSLISHER  •  SSO  Third  Av 


Till  Forbidden  = 


New  York.  New  York  10022 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Where ’s  the  glass 

Forty-two  members  of  the 
press  were  admitted  to  the 
Memphis  courtroom  Tuesday 
for  what  wras  to  have  been  the 
start  of  trial  proceedings 
against  James  Earl  Ray,  ac¬ 
cused  slayer  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  That  the  trial  was 
postponed  because  of  Ray’s 
change  of  counsel  was  not  sur¬ 
prising. 

The  shocking  thing  was  that 
the  security  precautions  sur¬ 
rounding  fey’s  imprisonment 
were  elaborated  to  the  point  that 
42  members  of  the  press  were 
searched  by  two  detwtives  and 
subjected  to  an  electronic  scan¬ 
ner  before  entering  the  court¬ 
room.  Their  shoes  were  removed 
and  inspected.  They  were  photo¬ 
graphed  for  an  identity  check. 

Presumably  this  security 
check  would  have  been  repeated 
every  day  of  the  trial  had  it 
started  this  week.  Presumably 
it  will  be  done  when  and  if  the 
trial  ever  does  get  started. 

*  *  * 

It  reminded  us  of  our  first 
visit  to  Israel  in  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1961  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Press 
Institute  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Adolf  Eichmann  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  in  Argentina  the  year  be¬ 
fore  and  w'as  on  trial  for  his 
life  in  Jerusalem  accused  of 
playing  a  major  role  in  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  millions  of  Jews  in  Nazi 
Germany. 

We  drove  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  the  trial.  No  one  gained 
access  to  the  compound  sur¬ 
rounding  the  court  building 
without  going  through  a  secu¬ 
rity  check  similar  to  that  now 
being  imposed  in  Memphis. 
There  were  a  series  of  gates 
through  which  everyone  had  to 
pass  indi\'idually  through  :in 
electronic  scanner  and  be 
checked  by  a  guard.  Being  in¬ 
troduced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Minister  of  Information  for 
Israel  we  avoided  the  personal 
search  but  our  wife’s  handbag 
was  checked.  All  typewriters 
and  tape  records  were  x-rayed 
before  being  allowed  in. 

(Sounds  a  little  like  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  Con¬ 
ventions  this  Summer  when 
Secret  Service  agents  checked 
all  packages  and  cases  before 
being  stamped  to  permit  them 
into  the  hall.) 

And,  once  inside,  there  sat 
Eichmann  in  his  bullet-proof 
glass  enclosure. 

The  Israelis  were  determined 
not  to  have  anything  happen  to 
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their  prisoner.  They  kept  him 
alive  for  his  hanging  a  year 
later. 

*  *  * 

If  the  Memphis  authorities 
are  so  concerned  about  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  their  prisoner  why  don’t 
they  go  all  the  way  and  install 
him  in  a  bullet-proof  glass  box 
like  Eichmann’s? 

Then  they  could  expand  on 
that  and  put  in  closed-circuit 
television  so  that  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  reporters  could  watch 
the  proceedings  from  another 
room  or  ano^er  building  and 
could  write  or  telephone  their 
stories  without  interrupting  the 
trial. 

The  Israeli  authorities  went 
even  further  and  installed  a 
simultaneous  translation  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  the  trial  could  be 
followed  in  four  languages 
from  almost  anywhere  in  the 
building. 

Certainly,  Ray’s  trial — and 
his  safety — are  important. 
Every  trial  and  every  prisoner 
is  just  as  important. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  turn 
our  court  houses  and  court 
rooms  into  an  armed  camp  with 
the  degree  of  security  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  so-called  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  crime  and  the  ac¬ 
cused  why  not  go  whole  hog 
and  let  everybody  watch  from 
behind  the  bars  and  the  bullet¬ 
proof  glass. 

Guns,  bars  and  bullet-proof 
glass — that  would  make  a  nice 
20th  Centurj,’  sjTnbol  for  Justice. 

Illinois  tourism 
a«is  in  newspapers 

Chicago 

A  long  list  of  newspapers  will 
carrj-  on  Sunday,  November  24, 
touri.sm  promotion  copy  urging 
residents  in  surrounding  states 
to  enjoy  combined  travel  and 
Christmas  shopping  in  Illinois, 
termed  the  “Tall  State.” 

Full  pages  in  four  colors  are 
scheduled  for  Family  Weekly 
newspapers.  Four-color  ads  will 
also  go  into  six  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments. 


Papers  win  awards 

The  Lansing  State-Jmimal 
was  named  winner  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Club  of  Michigan’s 
excellence  award  in  the  daily 
new’spaper  field.  The  Southfield 
News  of  suburban  Detroit  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  award  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  competition. 


lowa^s  ad  tax 
ruling  reversed 

Des  Moines 

A  3%  state  tax  on  advertising 
was  ruled  constitutional  by  the 
Iowa  Supreme  Court,  reversing 
an  earlier  decision  by  a  county 
court  judge  in  Davenport. 

The  levy  would  be  paid  by  the 
person  or  group  placing  the  ad. 

District  Court  Judge  Nathan 
Grant,  who  ruled  the  tax  uncon¬ 
stitutional  in  February,  had 
held  that  the  levy  w’as  vague 
and  imposed  a  direct  tax  on 
interstate  commerce,  a  power  re¬ 
served  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  state  high  court  conceded 
in  a  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
tax  would  in  some  cases  affect 
interstate  commerce,  but  said 
the  assessment  applies  only  to 
advertising  in  low'a  media  and 
that  therefore  the  law  couldn’t 
be  construed  as  being  aimed  at 
interstate  commerce. 

The  opinion  by  Justice  Robert 
L.  Larson  also  held  that  the  act 
wasn’t  so  vague  as  to  make  the 
entire  law  unconstitutional. 

• 

Photo  story  runs 
atop  three  pages 

San  Franci.sco 

A  photo  sequence  snapped  by 
Matt  Southard  while  returning 
from  an  assignment  gave  the 
San  Francisco  Examhier  a  strip 
which  ran  across  the  top  of  page 
one  and  two  following  pages. 

Southard  began  his  series 
when  his  attention  was  caught 
by  the  actions  of  a  man  peering 
into  the  slot  of  the  cable  on 
California  Street  here. 

The  photo  story  l)egan  with 
three  views  across  the  top  of 
page  one  under  a  heading  ask¬ 
ing:  “What’s  his  predicament?” 
The  page  two  and  three  strips 
showed  others  joining  in  the 
slot-peering. 

A  one  column  “Here’s  the  an¬ 
swer”  caption  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  series  of  eight  pictures 
explained  that  Keith  Fitch  was 
crossing  the  street  opposite  Old 
St.  Mary’s  when  his  car  keys 
vanished  down  the  cable  car  slot 
leading  up  Nob  Hill.  A  45- 
minute  .search  failed  to  locate 
the  keys. 


Cliib^s  secretary 

Chicago 

Maurice  Fisher,  retired  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  is  new  executive 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Head¬ 
line  Club,  local  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


Woesteiuliek  named 
editor  of  This  Week 

William  J.  Woestendiek  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  This 
Week  Magazine,  the  Sunday 
supplement. 

He  replaces  John  J.  O’Connell 
who  left  a  few  months  ago  to 
work  for  Famous  Artists 
Schools. 

Woestendiek,  who  will  join 
This  W'eek  in  December  2,  was 
editorial  director  of  publications 
for  IBM.  From  1964  to  1967  he 
was  assistant  executive  editor  of 
the  Houston  Post. 

Prior  to  this,  Woestendiek 
served  for  10  years  as  editorial 
director  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  Newsday,  where  he 
developed  a  feature  magazine, 
“Weekend  wdth  Newsday”  and 
several  sjiecial  supplements. 

• 

Feature  and  society 
editors  appointed 

Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 

Frank  Spurlock  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  feature  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  succeeding 
Dwight  Pennington,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired.  Pennington  was 
feature  editor  for  22  years. 

Mrs.  Elsye  W.  Allison  was 
named  society  editor  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Jean  Helmers,  who  is 
leaving  the  newspaper  field.  Mrs. 
Allison  has  been  on  the  society 
desk  since  .May,  1966. 


Spread 

your 

message 

abroad 

in 

The 

Washington 

Star 

Need  international  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  your  corpo¬ 
rate  message?  It  belongs 
in  Washington,  D.C.The 
Nation’s  Capital  is  the 
home  of  115  embassies 
and  legations.Of  course 
The  Washington  Star  is 
required  reading  among 
important  cosmopo¬ 
lites.  Phone  Star  national 
ad  manager  Joseph  Marsh 
today  to  talk  about  your 
international  image. 
202— Lincoln  .1-5000. 
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The  all-Star  team  of  AutoPerfs  and  AutoSetters  are  champs  in  any 
league.  Speed  and  flexibility  keep  them  ahead  when  the  deadline  pressure 
is  on. 


No  operator  can  consistently  punch  tape  at  the  AutoPerf’s  maximum 
speed.  No  linecasting  machine  can  keep  pace  with  the  25-line-a-minute 
capability  of  the  AutoSetter. 


The  all-Star  team  is  smart,  as  well  as  fast,  with  built-in  electronic  in¬ 
telligence.  The  AutoSetter  smoothes  matrix  assembly  by  inserting  milli¬ 
second  delays  for  spacebands  and  double  characters.  Tape  flows  faster 
from  the  AutoPerf  because  it  makes  most  line-ending  decisions  for  the 
operator. 


Put  the  Star  champs  in  your  composing  room  and  make  every  day  a 
Super  Bowl.  Write  for  full  details. 


COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 


CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL 


POWERS  S  EA.TON 
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Readers  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
will  be  kept  informed  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  new  Republican  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Democratic-controlled 
91st  Congress  by  one  of  Washington’s 
most  enterprising  young  reporters. 

Dan  Thomasson.  34,  Capitol  Hill 
correspondent  for  Scripps-Howard’s 
Washington  Bureau,  covers  not  only  the 
Congress  but  other  Federal  agencies 
where  a  story  needs  telling. 

Thomasson,  for  example,  helped  break 
the  story  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  surplus  property  scandal 
in  Belgium  earlier  this  year. 

He  found  the  House  Clerk’s  kinfolk  on 
the  Congressional  payroll  and  reported 
activities  of  the  gun  lobby  to  weaken 
gun-control  legislation.  He  covered  the 
national  political  candidates  and  filed  in¬ 
cisive  reports  on  the  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nees  as  they  campaigned  for  election. 

Thomasson  writes  from  a  background 
of  broad  professional  experience.  At 
Indiana  University  he  was  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Daily  Student.  After  graduation 
he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Star  and  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Consti¬ 
tution  before  joining  Scripps-Howard’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 

There  he  worked  as  both  a  statehouse 
reporter  and  political  writer  and  won  an 
award  for  Denver’s  best  newspaper  story 
in  1963.  He  came  to  Washington  the 
^  following  year  as  corres- 
pondent  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  He  was 
« promoted  to  Scripps- 
M  Howard  Capitol  Hill  cor- 

respondent  in  March,  1967. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


Scripps-Howard’s  Dan  Thomasson:  He  will  cover  the  91st  Congress. 
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